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SERVICE 


E worked hard to get that service sizzling. 

And it’s winning him games. Interna- 

tional works just as hard to give you 

the service you need to help you win in your 
market. 

International’s highly skilled scientists and 
technicians, who are also practical bakers, are 
ever ready to help you with your problems. In 
its central laboratory International has a pilot 
bake shop that is a perfect replica of a commercial 
bakery. Here International can study any dif- 
ficulties that you have in your own production, 
help you to a solution. 

This is all part of International’s service, 
designed to assure you ‘“‘the best loaf in your 
market.” 
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LOGmeat 
Producing 94,000 Cut. Daily. 
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THE Bakers of America Program 
IS YOUR PROGRAM 
_ TIE IN FOR PROFIT 
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| BAKERY FLOURS 
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. +» DEPENDABLE MATERIALS 
PROTECT YOUR PRODUCTS 



























CHASE Bacs 


- +e ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


«-- ATTRACTIVE PRINTING 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTS — 


LET’S MEASUI 
BENE 

IN TERMS 
YOUR BUSIN 


ERAN 


-- - DISTINCTIVE APPEARANCE 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


«++ MORE SALES APPEAL 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


«+» FOR BETTER ACCEPTANCE 
OF YOUR PRODUCTS 


Check every one of these impo 
Chase Bags. They’re importa 
they represent our efforts to 
... and increase your sales. 


Today, more than ever befo 





is demanding better display « 
products ... and better prot 


premium products. 





That’s why you, too, should 


on Chase Bags—the containe 





been carrying American prod 


than 100 years. 








Your Chase Salesman i 

eAs bert who will be glad to 
te economical and more efficient container for 
your product. Don’t delay—write us today 
S46? on this important subject. 


A S E Pe A G Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE * DALLAS * TOLEDO « DENVER © DETROIT * MEMPHIS @ BUFFALO «¢ ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK « CLEVELAND ¢ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH «© KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN, IND. « PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS « ORLANDO, FLA. « SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE, © REIDSVILLE, N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS ©¢ CHAGRIN FALLS, O, © HUTCHINSON, KAN. «© CROSSETT, ARK, 
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‘Ring of Protection 





GOOD 








BAKING 




















ES, there is a ring of protection around the quality of 
IMPERIAL and VELVET flours . . . a scientific pro- om — 
tection represented by these photographs of our complete Grass Roots” 
laboratory facilities. When you bake these flours, you are not pe ang is our BO ea t 
conscious of the painstaking care with which their quality is right on = Pnneg wheats 
guarded, but you readily see the results of this extra control the heart of me Here in 
in the fine baking performance and tasty, appealing loaves. prdlbeca rn, station bure us, 
flelds oo ehboring farm, 
, b est and 
YL C te ee greg” = 









GREAT BEND, KANSA 
Quality, Millers jor More Than 70 Years + THURMAN H. SHERWOOD, VicefPresident & Gen. Mgr. 
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--e 10 GIVE YOU THE BEST 
IN MULTIWALL SERVICE 


When you can’t estimate your future Multi- 
wall needs right on the button, it’s handy 
to have a supplier near for prompt service. 


With the facilities of seven Bemis Multiwall 
plants available through thirty-six sales 
offices across the country, you are in a much 
better position to keep your multiwall sup- Gonkc 
ply in line with your needs. 


Bemis | 


“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker” 


| Shipping | si 














é & Peoria, Wi. * East Pepperell, Mass. + Mobile, Ala. + San Francisco, Calif. « Vancouver, Wash. * Wilmington, Calif. + Houston, Texas 
“2a & Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn » Buffalo * Charlotte + Chicago + Cleveland + Denver + Detroit + indianapolis + Jacksonyille, Fla. 

Kansas City’ + Los Angeles + Lovisville » Memphis * Minneapolis » New Orleans + New York City + Norfolk « Okishome City * Omaha 

SLISHED Phoenix * Pittsburgh © $i. Louis * Salina © Salt Lake City + Seattle + Wichita 
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Ne Mistake... 


No baker can make a more serious mistake than to sacrifice the 
reputation of his product for the negligible saving in cost between 
a high grade and an ordinary flour. Pay a little more for KELLY’S 
FAMOUS and get the best. 











Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 














the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KRANRSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Frankfurters on a bun! The All-American Hot Dog! Novrishing! 
Delicious! Even Kings and Queens and Princesses have paid 
due homage to this appetizing contribution of the great Meat 
Packing and Baking industries. 
Providing the Baking Industry with fine ingredients for better 
baking is the goal of our research and production staff. Bring- 
Yeast, Malt and ing these fine products to the baker, fresh and at their peak 
Corn Products Division in quality, is the goal of our far-flung service organization. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. : -* $T. LOUIS, MO. 
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For Perfect Doughs 


Santa Fe 
Trail 


Finest Bakery 
Short Z atent 


SILK FLOSS 
High Quality’ 
Bakery Patent 


MILL CAPACITY —— 10,000 CWTS. WICHITA, KANSAS 


GRAIN STORAGE —— 3,500,000 BU. SUPPLEMENTARY PLANTS 
MARION, OHIO . ° CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 
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TOPPER 


SwOoRtT PATENT 


FLAMING ARROW 


MECIUM PATENT 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 


Pio cs 
The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he- will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depénds not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
quality can ever reach the mill stream. 


FRE MOORE -LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO, 
DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 
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Germany Suggested as Party to Pact 





Western Canada 
Crops Benefited 
by Good Rains 


WINNIPEG — General rains 
brought relief to most sections of 
Western Canada last week, and im- 
proved the crop prospects in all 
areas, particularly Manitoba and the 
eastern half of Saskatchewan. In the 
areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
that have suffered from drouth, it is 
doubtful if the grain crops will bene- 
fit to any degree, but the feed situa- 
tion may be improved. Extremely 
poor pasture and hay crops in large 
sections of Alberta are causing much 
apprehension and farmers are re- 
ported to be reducing their livestock 
numbers due to the shortage of feed. 

In the drouth areas of Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, wheat is already 
heading out short. In eastern Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba, however, 
the prospects are still well above av- 
erage. Wheat is roughly 70% in shot- 


blade, and ranges up to 18 in. in 
height. 

Grasshoppers are being controlled 
by poisoning and wet weather. No se- 
rious damage has been reported. 
Weed growth is heavy, and much 
spraying is being done. 

Fall rye is headed out, and early 
oats and barley are coming into shot 
blade. These crops are comparable 


‘with wheat prospects when taking 


the prairies as a whole. 





ARMY RECOMMENDS INCLUSION 
OF ZONE IN WHEAT AGREEMENT 


First Meeting of Wheat Council Under Way; Advantages 
to Future U.S. Export Trade Seen in Inclusion 
of Germany in Pact 





Southwestern Flour Sales Hit 800% 


KANSAS CITY—Heavy flour bookings were made this week by bakers, 
the first evidence of forward buying in any quantity for many months. One 
large baker chain purchased flour to cover its needs for about six months, 
while three others took on moderate amounts for periods from 30 to 60 days 
ahead. A substantial number of medium-sized independent bakers also booked 
ahead and there were some who covered beyond 120 days. A heavy volume of 
booking was completed over the holiday week-end, apparently in anticipation 
of widespread buying and strength in prices this week. Sales over the week- 
end averaged about 800% of capacity and continued at a similar high figure 
early this week until the sharp wheat price advance on July 6 caused those 
who had not bought to hold back for a price recession. There is a large 
volume of flour business remaining to be done before the baking industry 
as a whole is covered very far ahead. Many buyers have held off and some 
of the larger chains have purchased nothing ahead. Only one is covered for 


a long period. 





Export Concerns as Well as Mills 
Eligible for Pact Flour Subsidies 


WASHINGTON—As the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council assembled July 
5 to form the International Wheat 
Agreement operating machinery, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture was 
busy getting its flour export subsidy 
plans into final shape. 

The subsidy for flour exports under 
the wheat pact will be paid to mills 
or independent flour exporters on the 
basis of a fixed rate for a stipulated 
period. There is no reason to expect 
that any substantial change in this 
arrangement will be made. 

Under this plan, exporting con- 
cerns with small mill connections 
will be permitted to do business in 
competition with the larger mills 
with export departments. In some 
quarters it was feared that the sub- 


sidy would be payable to mills only, 
thereby threatening to cut off the 
independent exporter from participa- 
tion in wheat pact business. 

There has been no change in the 
plans of the USDA to announce the 
fixed flour subsidy rate for each of 
the following export positions: the 
Gulf, Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
ports. 

The rate of subsidy will be an- 
nounced at the close of the market 
each day, based on closing wheat fu- 
tures prices. Upward adjustments of 
the subsidy will be made during 
the next day’s trading to cover mar- 
ket advances up to 2¢, but beyond 
that no upward adjustment will be 
made for the remainder of the trad- 





Kansas Governor Asks That No 
Curbs Be Placed on 1950 Wheat 


KANSAS CITY—Gov. Frank Carl- 
son of Kansas last week urged 
Charles Brannan, secretary of agri- 
culture, not to curtail wheat acreage 
in the 1950 season. The chief execu- 
tive of the nation’s largest wheat 
producing state said that the Kansas 
wheat crop had been reduced so much 
by weather and other factors that 
forced acreage curtailment will not 
be necessary. 

Secretary Brannan replied to the 
governor that there is no disposition 
to have acreage allotments or mar- 
keting quotas on wheat unless it is 
necessary. The secretary said he 
would have to wait until the next 
government wheat forecast before de- 
ciding whether controls are required 
by law. 

Gov. Carlson dispatched -his_ re- 
quest to Secretary Brannan follow- 
ing a three-day inspection tour of the 


larger wheat areas of Kansas. The 
state executive predicted that the 
government’s June estimate of the 
Kansas crop would prove 25% to 
33% too high. Newsmen traveling 
with the governor on his visits to 
farms and elevators reported that al- 
most without exception farmers said 
their yields were below estimates. 


. ¥ ¥ 
First Loan Request 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
first application for a loan on 1949 
crop Kansas wheat has been received 
by the state Production and Market- 
ing Administration office here. Two 
requests, which were approved, were 
for loans on 2,817 bu. wheat stored 
in elevators at Lewis and Offerle, 
Kansas. So far there have been no 
applications on wheat piled on the 
ground or in temporary shelters. 


; 


ing session. However, the subsidy will 
be adjusted downward during trading 
hours to reflect any decline. The next 
day’s subsidy rate again will be based 
on the market closing prices and will 
prevail until the next market opening. 

Concern that independent flour 
brokers and exporters might be ex- 
cluded from business opportunities 
under the subsidy mechanism of the 
wheat agreement as recently recom- 
mended by an informal milling indus- 
try advisory committee had arisen in 
flour brokerage circles. 

The first indication of these fears 
was exhibited by Harry W. Larsen, 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, president of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, 
who wired LeRoy K. Smith, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
grain branch director, asking that a 
representative of his group be includ- 
ed in further discussions of the 
wheat agreement subsidy arrange- 
ments. 

W. P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans-Siney 
Corp., New York, chairman of the as- 
sociation’s legislative and govern- 
mental regulations committee, met 
with Mr. Smith July 5 to discuss the 
matter. Following their conference it 
was disclosed that independent ex- 
porters acting as principals in flour 
export transactions will be eligible 
for flour subsidy payments under the 
agreement. 

Mr. Smith pointed out this week 
that the milling industry group 
which met with him was not a for- 
mal or official committee of the 
USDA but instead an informal in- 
dustry committee which had asked 
for an opportunity to present some 
suggestions to USDA. It happens 
that these suggestions were in line 
with the government policy and 
probably will be adopted as the meth- 
od for operation of the wheat agree- 
ment subsidy payments. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Inclusion of the 
western Germany occupation zones 
in the International Wheat: Agree- 
ment group was recommended to 
Congress by Tracy S. Voorhees, as- 
sistant secretary of the army, at a 
recent hearing before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

Under present plans the western 
German zones are slated to obtain 
approximately 130 million bushels 
of wheat. If it were possible to in- 
clude this area as a participant in 
the wheat pact this volume of wheat 
would have to be distributed among 
the exporting nations. However, some 
U.S. Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials expressed the opinion that since 
western Germany is not an autono- 
mous government it does not qualify 


for participation in the wheat pact. 


The cost of the additional export 
subsidy if Germany were added to 
the wheat agreement group would 
be unchanged as far as the US. 
is concerned, since the U.S. is now 
paying all the costs of wheat im- 
ported in western Germany. 


Council in Session 


Organization of the International 
Wheat Council got under way in 
Washington July 5. The council, made 
up of representatives of the signa- 
tory nations, will administer the 
pact which went into effect July 1 
following ratification by 22 of the 41 
original signatories. 

Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, welcomed the delegates 
to the wheat council organizational 

(Continued on page 80) 


FAO Economists Say 
Farm Price Declines 
Mark End of Peaks 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Agriculture Organization says that 
the decline in wholesale prices of 
agricultural commodities in recent 
months reveals an end to the.post- 
war peaks in these commodities. The 
decline is attributed to increased pro- 
duction and an end of inflationary 
pressure. 

Other’ important economic changes 
reported by FAO are the reduced 
rate of industrial activity and output, 
with the sharpest reduction in the 
U.S., where the figure is 9% below 
the 1948 average. 

A sustained decline in US. ‘in- 
ternal activity will influence foreign 
economies, itis stated. 

Continued heavy demand for agri- 
cultural commodities is predicted by 
FAO, contingent upon the trend of 
the U.S. domestic economy. 
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Senate to Start Hearings on Farm Bill 





HOUSE COMMITTEE APPROVES 
MODIFIED BRANNAN VERSION 


Passage of Measure Forecast After Southerners Get 
Assurance of 90% Cottonseed Price Prop; Move 
Seen as Vote Trading Arrangement 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Introduction in 
the House of legislation containing 
a repeal of the Aiken Act of 1948 and 
a midget version of the Brannan 
farm program forecast the probabil- 
ity that Congress, prior to adjourn- 
ment, will enact a mandatory provi- 
sion that cottonseed must be price 
supported at 90% of parity for the 
next crop year. 

This forecast is based on a provi- 
sion of the new farm legislation in- 
troduced in the House last week by 
Rep. Stephen Pace (D., Ga.) and 
immediately reported favorably by 
the House Agriculture Committee. 

This provision makes it mandatory 
that cottonseed be included in the 
list of Steagall commodities eligible 
for price support. This commodity 
is specifically named in Sec. 302 (c) 
of the bill. 


Since Steagall commodities are 
price supported to the extent that 
funds are available it is predicted 
that mandatory price support for 
cottonseed is the trading price for 
southern support for an extension of 
the present 90% price support pro- 
gram now in effect and a postpone- 
ment of the effective date of the 
Aiken Act of 1948. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee 
will start hearings July 7 on the 
Brannan farm plan, with Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
scheduled to be the first witness. 
Hearings will be held by a subcom- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
Clinton P. Anderson (D., N.M.). 


Not Sold on Bill 


Although the Democratic majority 
of the House Agriculture Committee 
has approved the watered-down ver- 
sion of the Brannan program, it has 
been well known that several of 
the Democrats had little stomach for 
the administration plan. The south- 
ern Democrats appear to have again 
worked the party leader into a posi- 
tion where they can trade for advan- 
tage of the cottonseed interests. 

The Republican minority has not 
been without influence in the discus- 
sions of the Pace-sponsored bill. Rep. 
August H. Andresen (R., Minn.) com- 
pelled the committee to accept a pro- 
vision which excluded milk and but- 
terfat from inclusion under coverage 
of the production payment principle 
of the bill. The bill as reported by 
the House committee gives the sec- 
retary of agriculture the authority 
to use production payments on not 
more than three nonstorable com- 
modities in the next crop year. Sec- 
retary Brannan has already stated 
that he would use this authority to 
support potatoes, live hogs and wool. 

The Pace bill corrects one feature 
of the Brannan farm program as 
originally outlined by the secretary 
in regard to adjustment of price sup- 


port levels for end products of feed 
grains. In the original Brannan pro- 
posal it was suggested that when end 
products and feed ratios got out of 
balance the secretary could reduce 
the price support level of feed grains. 

According to Walter C. Berger, 
president of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., and Sen. George D. 
Aiken (R., Va.), this corrective pro- 
vision would only complicate the 
problem Mr. Brannan proposed to 
remedy. The Pace bill, however, ap- 
pears to correct that misunderstand- 
ing on the part of Mr. Brannan in 
that it would permit him to adjust 
either the end product price support 
level or the feed grain price support 
level when feed relationships are 
out of line. 

The Pace bill appears sure of 
House passage if it reaches the floor 
for a vote, but it is doubtful that 
it can get through the Senate which 
has not held hearings on the Bran- 
nan plan except insofar as the pro- 
duction payment principle might be 
used on this year’s crop of live hogs. 
Sen. Aiken, the foremost opponent 
of the Brannan plan, is sympathetic 
to the use of production payments 
on hogs, but he believes that the 





production payment principle should 
not be confined to this commodity 
alone since it would have detriment- 
al effects on beef cattle and poultry 
if they are not included. The Aiken 
attitude unquestionably represents 
the opinion of cattle state senators 
and indicates that the Senate will 
not go along with any House-ap- 
proved measure without a _ tough 
fight. 

On the other hand, the sincerity 
of the House Democratic majority 
in regard to the Pace measure is 
doubted. because of the inclusion of 
cottonseed as a Steagall commodity. 
It is predicted here that the House 
will promptly recede from its spon- 
sorship of the Brannan program if 
it can obtain a certain mandate that 
cottonseed will be price supported 
at 90% of parity. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MENTE & CO., INC., ADD 
2 TO SALES PERSONNEL 


NEW ORLEANS—In an expansion 
of its midwestern operations, Mente 
& Co., Ine., New Orleans, bag manu- 
facturers, has added two new men 
to its sales force in that area. 

John R. Roche, formerly with the 
U.S. Bag Co., of Omaha, has joined 
the Mente firm in that territory. 

Edward A. Stine has joined the 
Mente company at Kansas City. Mr. 
Stine formerly was associated with 
General Mills, Inc., in Kansas City 
for many years. 

Mr. Roche will make his headquar- 
ters at 2906 Weber St., Omaha, KE 
2938, and Mr. Stine at 836 Barnett 
Ave., Kansas City, Kansas, Drexel 
1429. 








Storage No Problem 
in Southwestern, 
Central Kansas 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
storage problem in central and 
southwestern Kansas is no problem 
at all. Little wheat has ‘been piled 
in the open, and that which has. been 
will be under roof very quickly. 
Farmers, with a yield averaging 
close to one third less than a year 
ago and far below expectations, are 
having no difficulty in placing their 
wheat so they may get U:S. loans. 

The scramble for free wheat offer- 
ings in Hutchinson last week was 
such that premiums were up 3@5¢ 
bu. Widespread demand developed 
for all suitable wheat. Offerings were 
few, and many of those graded too 
low for flour making. Most’ of the 
approximately 2,000 cars received 
here went into storage. 

Farmers who sell on the open mar- 
ket are receiving approximately 20¢ 
below the loan rate and consequently 
are not selling their better. wheat. 
All of it is going into storage, and 
reports from bin dealers of scores of 
eancellations of orders’ indicate 
plenty of bins are on hand. 

Advices to the grain trade here in- 
dicate protein will be available but 
not until the market advances to the 
loan rate. Little high protein wheat 
has been offered here. No difficulty 
was experienced the past week with 
moisture, but test weight continued 
light. - 





A. W. Erickson, Crop Expert, Says 
Millions of Acres of Wheat Lost 


A. W. Erickson, who is described 
as the only field crop reporter left, 
has for the past three or four weeks 
been telling his clients about cata- 
strophic losses in the winter wheat 
belt from excessive rains and heavy 
disease infections. His latest report, 
written June 23 and released over 
the past week-end is even more pes- 
simistic than his earlier ones, Ex- 
cerpts are printed herewith: 

“The combines are revealing the 
terrible reduction every time one 
enters the field. Millions of acres will 
not be harvested when they find out 
what has taken place. The trade as 
a whole is utterly uninformed yet 
of what is taking place. Some scien- 
tists are in the field making state- 
ments it is leaf rust. Well, if this is 
leaf rust we can be prepared to have 
this kind of reduction three years 
out of five. They, the scientists, bet- 
ter get busy and do something about 
it. It is little comfort to a farmer 
to know it is only leaf rust that 
knocked down his test weight to 45 
Ib. and reduced his yield to 5 bu 
an acre. 

“At first elevator men can hardly 
believe their eyes. They try to mini- 
mize the evil at first and try to be 
a little generous in their tests. I have 
seen them shake the test bucket a 
little and finally get the weight up 
from 50 to 52 lb. so it would go in 
the loan. I have seen 60-lb. glume 





blotch, black tipped wheat that will 
grade No. 5 or sample, on this crop 
already. 


“There will be more cars than you 
know what to do with. There will be 
plenty of storage room and some 
will go begging. 

“If you are fortunate enough to 
be in territory which has some No, 1 
and No. 2 wheat don’t ship it out. 
Fill your house brim full and lock it 
up. When it starts running over it 
is time to ship out some wheat. You 
will probably not get the elevator 
too full. You will find that No. 1 and 
No. 2 wheat on this crop will be 
the best trading stock you ever had. 

“If you have some old wheat, keep 
it. They will be begging you for it 
for seed over large areas. No. 5 and 
lower grade wheat may grow but 
it is poor policy to sow it. 

“If you have government wheat 
hold on to it as long as you can. 
Why ship out this wheat and pay 
freight and then ship it back again, 
may be for seed, may be to mill. 

“If you are a miller hold every 
grain of 55 or better wheat you can 
get your hands on. If you are for- 
tunate and located where the wheat 
is heavy do not think it is that way 
all over the country. Do not be 
choosey. If it tests, it will make flour 
and the bakers will have to like it 
or shut up shop. It is the high pro- 


tein, high class milling wheat terri- 
tory that is hit the hardest. 


“TI repeat, I have not seen anything 
like this on so many acres in these 
six southwestern hard winter wheat 
states. It is worse than 1935 because 
our hopes were much higher this 
year (1949) and the aéreage almost 
twice as large. ' 

“Before we had rust resistant va- 
rieties in the spring wheat belt, the 
spring wheat states and Canada saw 
the same thing as we have here now. 
Such years were terrible.” 


Mr. Erickson now is traveling in 
the spring wheat belt. In a letter to 
The Northwestern Miller, he stated 
that he fears there will be serious 
trouble in the wheat fields of the 
spring wheat belt, but it will be of an 
entirely different nature. He did not 
indicate what he thought the trouble 
might be. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FISHER FLOUR MILLS 
FETES 25-YEAR MEN 


SEATTLE—tThe 25-year employees 
of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. were 
entertained at the Olympic Hotel 
here June 29. Speakers at the ban- 
quet were O. D. Fisher, chairman, 
and John Locke, president of the 
company. There are 143 employees 
who have earned the distinction: in 
the firm’s history. 
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Hutchinson Co-Op 
Adding 2 Million 
Bu. Storage Space 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Con- 
struction has been started on an ad- 
dition to the Farmers Coop. Commis- 
sion Co. terminal in Hutchinson which 
will increase its total capacity to 5.5 
million bushels. The addition will 
have a capacity of 2 million bushels. 

The existing headhouse is adequate 
to care for the storage to be added, 
H. C. Morton, manager of the ter- 
minal, said. The new tanks will pa- 
rallel the existing tanks, being sep- 
arated by two railroad tracks. It is 
hoped to have the new storage ready 
in the early fall. 

The .addition will bring Hutchin- 
son’s total capacity to more than 20 
million bushels. Public and mill bins 
will accommodate 20,400,000 bushels. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


William B. Lathrop 
Joins Tex-0-Kan 
as Vice President 


DALLAS—William B. Lathrop has 
been elected vice president of the 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, 
and will have charge of the over-all 
grain operations of the company, 
Jack P. Burrus, president of the mill- 
ing organization, has announced. 

Mr. Lathrop, who has been presi- 
dent’ of the Lathrop Grain Corp., 
Kansas City, since its formation in 
May, 1946, resigned that position. He 
took up his new duties July 1. Erich 
B. Reiner, who has been executive 
vice president of the Lathrop Grain 
Corp., succeeds Mr. Lathrop as presi- 
dent. 

One of the best known figures in 
the grain business, Mr. Lathrop 
served as regional director at Kan- 
sas City for the Commodity Credit 
Corp. for seven years, resigning in 
May, 1946. During the years of his 
CCC connection, the activities of the 
government agency expanded greatly 
and the Kansas City office handled 
loans on more than a billion bushels 
of wheat, made heavy export ship- 
ments in the European relief pro- 
gram and handled 150 million bushels 








William B. Lathrop 





of the feed wheat distribution during 
the wartime feed shortage. 

Born in Atchison, Kansas, Mr. 
Lathrop is a graduate of the Kansas 
City School of Law. In 1907 he joined 
in forming the Pierson-Lathrop Grain 
Co. which became the Lathrop-Mar- 
shall Grain Co. in 1923. Mr. Lathrop 
was president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade in 1936 and was one 
of the organizers and first chairman 
of the National Grain Trade Council, 
serving in that position in 1936. 

The Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. is 
extensively engaged in the grain busi- 


ness of the Southwest through vari- 


ous divisions of the parent organiza- 
tion and operates elevator capacities 
in excess of 29 million bushels. The 
J. C. Crouch Grain Co. division of 
the firm in Dallas operates four ter- 
minals at Dallas, Ft. Worth, Ama- 
rillo and Lubbock and the Kansas 
City grain division operates the huge 
Santa Fe Elevator A. In addition, 
the company has extensive elevator 
properties at its mills in Texas and 
Oklahoma. The firm’s milling capac- 
ity is 26,000 cwts. of flour daily, 3,100 
tons of formula feed and 1,600 cwt. 
corn meal. 

The Lathrop Grain Corp. will con- 
tinue its operations as heretofore, Mr. 
Reiner said. The Lathrop firm has 
headquarters in Kansas City and of- 
fices in Ft. Worth and Omaha. The 
company owns elevators at several 
points in the Southwest and has un- 
der construction a 1,500,000-bu. ele- 
vator at Ft. Worth. When this is 
completed, the company’s total ele- 
vator capac’.y will be approximately 
6,500,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 


CHICAGO -+ Lou Freeman, owner 
of the Lou Freeman Co., has opened 
an office in the Palmolive Building, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Mr. 
Freeman has had many years ex- 
perience in the baking and allied in- 
dustries and is a distributor of bak- 
ing ingredients. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


June 15 Parity 
Prices Unchanged 
From Month Ago 


WASHINGTON—Parity rates for 
farm commodities as of June 15 were 
announced June 29 by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the figures 
being unchanged from a month ear- 
lier for all commodities. 

Midmonth parity for major farm commodi- 


ties, with comparisons, are here shown per 
bu., unless otherwise stated: 














June May June 
15, 15, 15, 

1949 1949 1948 
Wirent «6 sicccvsciess $2.17 $2.17 §$ 2.22 
OGER 60 occ ceccdcicee 1.57 1.5 1.61 
GND ci Vow ddoe Saves .978 978 1.00 
WO: ediecctoecses 1.76 1.76 1.81 
Ee 1.52 1.52 1.55 
Tr re 4.14 4.14 4.24 
Soybeans .......... 2.35 2.35 2.41 
Sorghums, cwt. .... 2.96 2.96 3.04 
Cotton, Ib. ........ .3038 .3038 -3112 
Cottonseed, ton ... 55.20 55.20 bees 
Hogs, OWt. ..ose.. 17.80 17.80 18.20 
Beef cattle, cwt. .. 13.30 13.30 oe 
Butterfat, Ib. ..... .644 .644 
Eggs, doz. .......- -527 527 -475 
are .444 .444 459 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR OPENS 

OKLAHOMA CITY — The new 
Riffe grain elevator at Texhoma, 
Okla., which has a capacity of 400,- 
000 bu., was opened to the public 
June 29. More than 1 million bushels 
of wheat have already been stored in 
Texhoma elevators, with other Pan- 
handle towns of that area reporting 
similar amounts. 
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Samuel R. Harrell 


ACME-EVANS CHANGES—William H. Bowman left, was recently elected 
president of Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis, succeeding Samuel R. Har- 
rell right, who will be chairman of the executive committee of the milling 
company. Mr. Bowman, who previously was executive vice president, has 
been with the Acme-Evans firm since 1941. He has been active in the mill- 
ing industry for many years. Mr. Harrell is also president of Acme-Good- 


rich, Inc, 





Lower Protein, Light Test Weights 
Reported in Kansas Wheat Surveys 


TOPEKA — Wheat samples _ ob- 
tained by pre-harvest wheat survey 
field crews of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture and The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, in nine east central 
Kansas counties show an average 
protein content of 11.5%, ranging 
from 8.5 to 16.7%. The test weights 
averaged 56.7-lb., ranging from 49 
to 61.5 Ib. Grain was classed as fol- 
lows: Dark hard, 45%; hard, 21%; 
yellow hard 30%; soft, 3%, and 
mixed 1%. 

In five south central counties—Ed- 
wards, Harvey, Kiowa, Pawnee and 
Stafford—139 samples showed a pro- 
tein content of 12.3%, ranging from 
9.2 to 16.3% with 82% of the sam- 
ples ranging from 10 to 13.9%. Test 
weights from the south central sam- 
ples averaged 55.7 lb. and ranged 
from 56.5 to 62.0 lb. Grain from the 
south central area samples was 
classed as follows: Dark hard, 77%; 
hard, 17%, and yellow hard 6%. 


In McPherson, Marion and Rice 
counties in the central part of the 
state, 99 samples collected averaged 
12.8% protein with an average test 
weight of 56.2 lb. The protein spread 
was from 10.1 to 16.7% and the test 
weight range was from 52 to 63 Ib. 

In Finney and Ford counties in the 
southwestern part of Kansas, protein 
content averaged 13.6%, ranging 
from 11.0 to 17.1%. Test weights 
averaged 54.0 lb. and ranged from 
45 to 61 lb. Western wheat mosaic 
and leaf rust have resulted in a num- 
ber of fields having extremely low 
test weight in that area. 

Sampling has been completed in 
the south central, east central and 
southeastern districts. The weighted 
average protein content and test 
weight for these districts are as fol- 
lows: South central, 11.9% and 56.3 
Ib.; east central 11.4% and 57.2 Ib.; 
southeastern, 11.2% and 57.6 lb. 

Samples from nine southeastern 
counties showed an average protein 
content of 11.7%, ranging from 8.5% 
to 14.7%. Ninety percent of the sam- 











ples ranged from 10 to 13.9%. Test 
weights of samples collected in the 
southeastern part of the state aver- 
aged 56.8 lb. and ranged from 52 to 
62.5 lb. The grain from 66% of the 
fields sampled was classed as dark 
hard, 20% as hard, 3% yellow hard 
and 10% soft, with 1% being mixed. 

In Anderson, Coffey. and Linn 
counties in east central Kansas, 59 
samples obtained June 21 averaged 
10.9% in protein, ranging from 7.9 
to 14.5%, with 86% of the samples 
ranging from 9 to 12.9%. Test 
weights for these samples averaged 
58.7 lb. and ranged between 53 Ib. 
and 62.5 Ib. 

In Pratt and Reno counties in 
south central Kansas, 78 samples 
were obtained and had an average of 
12% protein. These samples ranged 
from 7.9 to 16.7% with 89% ranging 
from 10 to 14.9%. ‘Test weights aver- 
aged 54.5 lb., ranging from 51 to 
59.5 Ib. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAUL CALLISON NAMED 
BY WINTHROP-STEARNS 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Paul G. Calli- 
son, P. G. Callison Co., Portland, has 
been named representative for the 
special markets-industrial division 
of Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., according 
to a recent announcement by P. Val 
Kolb. Mr. Callison will act as exclu- 
sive agent in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and Utah. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANLEY BYRUM FORMS 
FAIRWAY SALES CORP. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Stanley C. By- 
rum, for many years active as a 
salesman and flour broker in Indiana, 
has formed a new company to be 
known as Fairway Sales Corp., with 
offices at 627-28 Lemcke Bldg., to 
engage as miller’s and manufactur- 
er’s agent, broker, jobber, commis- 
sion selling and representative. 
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Eayl B. Smith 


GENERAL MILLS APPOINTMENTS—Leslie N. Perrin, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has announced the appointment of J. E. Skid- 
more, president of the central division, to a newly-created position as vice 
president in charge of allocations at the Minneapolis headquarters office. 
Glenn R. Krueger was appointed president of the central division at Chicago. 
Mr. Krueger is the sales manager of the division’s general flour department. 
Both appointments are effective July 1, 1949. Mr. Perrin also announced the 
board of directors had elected as company vice presidents Earl B. Smith, 
director of traffic, and Don A. Stevens, recently appointed director of grain 
operations. Mr. Stevens succeeded Walter H. Mills, vice president, who has 
assumed responsibility for all procurement. The new appointees are veterans 
of company service. Mr. Skidmore began in 1922 at Chicago when the Wash- 


burn Crosby Co. began operating the Star & Crescent Mill there. He served 
in the grain department, assumed operations control of the central division in 
1938, and in 1944 was made division president. In 1947 he was elected a di- 
rector of the Chicago Board of Trade. He is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois. Mr. Krueger joined General Mills in 1925 after he was graduated 
from Hamline University, St. Paul. He worked in sales department positions 
in Minneapolis, Milwaukee and Chicago. In 1942 he was made general sales 
manager of the central division flour department and in 1946 became division 
vice president. Mr. Smith joined the traffic department of the Sperry Flour 
Co., one of the predecessor companies of General Mills, in 1922. He was 
named director of traffic for General Mills in 1934. Mr. Stevens was gradu- 
ated from the University of North Dakota at Grand Forks. He has been 
associated with grain department operations of General Mills since 1924. 











Large Shipments 
of CCC Soybeans 
Headed for Japan 


WASHINGTON—Arrangements to 
export 1,900,000 bu. of 1948-crop soy- 
beans from Commodity Credit Corp. 
price support stocks were announced 
June 30 by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. The beans are 
being bought by the army for ex- 
port to Japan. 

The department expects within the 
next few weeks to have complete re- 
ports on the total quantity of 1948- 
crop beans acquired by the CCC un- 
der price support. On Feb. 1 the de- 
partment reported that farmers 
through Dec. 31, 1948, had put 6,411,- 
680 bu. under price support loans 
and 4;065,410 bu. under purchase 
agreement. 

Maturity date of the 1948-crop loan 
program was April 30, and under 
purchase agreements farmers were 
required to offer soybeans to CCC 
before May 31. Fewer than the 10,- 
500,000 bu. under price support will 
be acquired by CCC, because market 
prices were close to support levels 
around the maturity dates. 

The 1948-crop price support was 
$2.18 bu. for green and yellow soy- 
beans, grading U.S. No. 2 and con- 
taining not more than 14% moisture. 
Black, brown and mixed varieties 
were supported at $1.98 bu. 

On April 30 the department an- 
nounced the support level for 1949- 
crop soybeans, grading U.S. No. 2 
and containing not more than 14% 
moisture, will be at 90% of the com- 
parable price for all soybeans Sept. 
1. In computing a comparable price 
for soybeans a derived base is used. 
To be eligible for loan or purchase 
agreement the soybeans must grade 
U.S. No. 4 or better, and must not 
contain more than 14% moisture. A 
premium of 1¢ bu. will be applicable 


to green and yellow varieties and a 
discount of 19¢ bu. for black, brown 
and mixed varieties. 
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JUNE GRAIN LOADINGS 
SET VANCOUVER RECORD 


VANCOUVER—A new mark - for 
grain shipments from .this port this 
season and for some years past was 
set in June with an unofficial total 
of 8,853,780 bu. This compares with 
the previous high this year in May of 
7,679,847 bu. 

The New Westminster elevator 
cleared 459,200 bu. during June so 
the total for British Columbia ports 
for the month was 9,312,980 bu. It 
is estimated that nearly half the 





June clearances from this port were 
consigned to South Africa with most 
of the balance going tothe U.K. with 
some to Mexico. 

The British Columbia grain move- 
ment for the crop year to June 30 
is set unofficially at 54,431,784 bu. 
which is an increase of nearly 20 
million bu. over the same period a 
year ago. 

Prospects for a substantial move- 
ment in July are good and it is now 
fairly certain that the 1948-49 crop 
year will see total clearances of more 
than 60 million bu. There are now 
7,750,000 bu. grain in store in local 
elevators and another 400,000 bu. in 
the New Westminster house, most of 
which will be shipped during July. 





June Flour Production Shows 
Increase From May Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller 


manufactured 13,861,781 sacks of flour during June. This is an increase of 
1,521,993 sacks over the May output. The same mills reported production 
of 15,697,724 during June, 1948, or 1,835,943 sacks more than for the past 
month. Two years ago the production for June was 16,157,937 and three 
years ago, 10,514,059. Based on the Bureau of the Census production for 
April, 1949, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
in that month made 73.6 of the total flour production in the U.S. Assuming 
these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. production 
in June, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller for that month 
indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 18,833,000 sacks. 

During June, 11 durum manufacturing companies representing approxi- 
mately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S. made 702,651 sacks 
of durum products, an increase of 122,570 sacks over the production for 
May and 182,468 sacks under the output for June, 1948. 








Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 
June, *Previous J une — — 
1949 month 1948 1947 1946 
Northwest . 2,914,863 2,691,618 3,228,257 4,015,085 2,344,747 
Southwest . 5,389,485 4,512,359 6,451,699 6,174,459 3,676,785 
Buffalo . a ES . 2,272,614 1,964,244 2,362,091 2,423,983 1,902,968 
Central and Southeast ......... 2,216,203 2,065,650 2,222,741 1,968,523 1,172,413 
North Pacific Coast ............ 1,069,616 1,105,917 1,432,936 1,575,887 1,417,146 
TOCORE 5.0 6p 05s ces . 13,861,781 12,339,788 15,697,724 16,157,937 10,514,059 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.6 73.6 70 67 67 
Monthly Production of Durum Products 
June, *Previous — —_— J u0——————— 
1949 month 1948 1947 1946 
Eleven companies ........... 702,651 580,081 $85,119 658,279 


629,915 
*Revised. . 


Howard Taylor 
Elected President 
of Pacific Millers 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Howard Tay- 
lor, Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
was elected president of the North 
Pacific Millers Assn. at its annual 
meeting held here June 24. Elected 
vice president was J. S. Davis, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; treasur- 
er, George Bodinger, Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash., and 
secretary, W. R. Debus, Terminal 
Flour Mills, Portland. 

C. Dean McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, explained the va- 
rious pieces of farm legislation re- 
ceiving attention in Washington and 
their possible effect on the milling 
trade. John Locke, president of the 
Millers National Federation, ex- 
plained the activities of the national 
organization. Mr. Locke also presid- 
ed as toastmaster at the annual ban- 
quet that evening. 

—_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.01 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 

index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.01 
as compared with 17.99 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflect- 
ing duty paid for early shipment 
from Calcutta of lightweight and 
heavyweight burlap expressed in 
cents per pound of cloth is 23.44 as 
compared with 28.05 a year ago. 

—_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

HOLD GOLF MEET 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.—The Roches- 
ter Master Bakers Assn. held its 
third annual golf meet at the Lake 
Shore Country Club here recently. A 
full course steak dinner climaxed the 
program which featured games for 
non-golfers. 
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CROP LOSSES AND HOLDING BY 
FARMERS RETARD S.W. VOLUME 


Kansas City Receipts Over Holiday 2,656 Cars, Against 
4,578 Year Ago—Millers Believe Crest Reached— 
Little Ground Storage—Boxcar Supply Ample 


KANSAS CITY — Marketing of 
wheat by farmers in the Southwest 
so far is running considerably below 
a year ago, apparently reflecting not 
only. smaller crop outturns in most 
areas but also a greater holding 
tendency. 

Arrivals at eight winter wheat 
markets in the Southwest over the 
July 4 week-end amounted to only 
7,264 cars compared with 11,077 after 
the holiday a year ago. Kansas ter- 
minals showed receipts of about half 
as many cars as a year ago, but 
markets farther south recorded small- 
er declines. 

Kansas City arrivals were counted 
as 2,656 cars, against 4,578 a year 
ago, when the figures hit an all-time 
high record. This year’s arrivals gen- 
erally were smaller than grain trade 
had forecast. A partial railroad em- 
bargo exists at southwestern termi- 
nals. Wheat for sale may be shipped 
to these markets, but wheat destined 
for storage must be guaranteed ele- 
vator space before shipment. Last 
year an absolute embargo went into 
effect July 9. 

Grain men and millers expect the 
market receipts of wheat to taper 
off now. The crest has been reached 
this week, they estimate. Except for 
the Panhandle regions of both states, 
wheat harvest has been largely com- 
pleted in Texas and Oklahoma. It is 
about three fourths completed in 
southern Kansas and is in the early 
stages in the northern counties. Har- 
vesting has started in parts of Ne- 
braska. 

The heaviest sales of wheat have 
been in the eastern half of the south- 
western belt, where smaller size 
farms normally do not make a prac- 
tice of wheat storage. The market has 
not been burdened with sales from 
the heavier producing areas of the 
western plains where there are more 
farm storage facilities. 

So far the new crop is being han- 
died without serious difficulty. Wide- 
spread expectations that much wheat 
would have to be piled on the ground 
have not yet been realized. Smaller 
outturns than expected, plus building 
of a considerable amount of new stor- 
age space, apparently eased the prob- 
lem. On a tour. of western Kansas 
last week Gov. Frank Carlson’s party 
saw only one instance of ground stor- 
age of wheat. It is too early to meas- 


NEW WHEAT RECEIPTS SHOW 
80% NO. 2 OR BETTER 


KANSAS CITY—Of the 6,000 cars 
of new wheat inspected during June 
in Kansas City, about 40% grade 
No. 1, 40% No. 2 and 15% No. 3. 
About 15% graded “tough” because 
of excess moisture. The protein 


of last week’s receipts at Kansas 
City averaged 1142%, or about one- 
half percent under the corresponding 
week a year ago. 





ure the extent of ground storage by 
the amount of loan applications un- 
der the “distress” loan procedure set 
up this year for the first time by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. 
Kansas farm storage was estimated 
on June 1 at approximately 250 mil- 
lion bushels of which 175 million is 
in the western two thirds of the state. 
Much new country and terminal ele- 
vator space also was constructed in 
the Southwest in the past year. With 
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New Crop Marketings Far Below ’ 





current crop estimates for Kansas 
running around 175 million bushels, 
there probably will be little wheat 
in distress position at any time this 
year. Terminal storage space, of 
course, is in great demand but the 
rush for it has been less overwhelm- 
ing than expected several weeks ago. 

The changed supply picture has 
been refiected also in cash wheat 
prices, which advanced 4%¢ on ordi- 
nary types and up to 8¢ on protein 
wheats in the past week. The Kan- 
sas City price for ordinary wheat, 
however, still is approximately 24¢ 
below the loan level at that market. 
Such a discount is bigger than any 
that prevailed last season and is ex- 
pected to result in heavier application 
for loans and less wheat sold on the 
open market. During most of the 
past year, cash wheat at terminals 
held within a few cents of the loan 
level. 





Wheat Flour for Iceland Opens 
Third Quarter ECA Business 


WASHINGTON—tThe first token 
of third quarter flour business with 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration appeared last week with the 
announcement of the approval of a 
procurement authorization of $110,- 


. 000 for wheat flour for Iceland in the 


July-September period. 

ECA officials informed The North- 
western Miller that Iceland has the 
funds assigned for this procurement 
and it will not be necessary to delay 
purchasing until the ECA 1949-50 
appropriations bill passes Congress. 

The more substantial ECA flour 
business, however, will be - delayed 
until the funds for the agency clear 
Congress. 

Currently there is an inter-agency 
struggle over the price which ECA 
will have to pay for wheat obtained 
by Commodity Credit Corp. under 
loan defaults. The ECA budget re- 
quest has been reduced by the extent 
that it will export the relatively 
cheaper wheat under the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement. Now it appears 
that USDA has planned to bill ECA 
nations with the higher cost wheat 


from the old crop thereby further 
depleting the ECA funds. It is ex- 
pected that the controversy will have 
to go to the White House for settle- 
ment. 

Another squabble has arisen over 
the export control authority under 
the wheat pact with the Commerce 
Department and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture fighting to re- 
tain these controls. Division of re- 
sponsibility in matters such as these 
do not work too satisfactorily as far 
as private trade is concerned. With 
the return of coarse grain exports 
to private trade July 1, certain east- 
ern exporters were complaining 
about delays in granting export li- 
censes at the Office of International 
Trade. It was learned that the in- 
structions regarding these exports 
had been lost in bureaucratic red 
tape between the USDA and the 
Commerce Department. 

Although IOT officials will not 
confirm this report it is expected 
that coarse grain exports to western 
Europe will shortly be placed on 
general license. 


Pacific Northwest 
Harvest Starts 
Early; Yields Off 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Robert 
O. Fletcher, field secretary, Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn., 
reports that the 1949 wheat harvest 
has begun in a small way on some 
of the earlier land in the Columbia 
River counties of Oregon. While the 
starting of harvést operations in late 
June is not unprecedented, it is defi- 
nitely early. Almost complete lack 
of rains coupled with an : unusual 
number of warm days this spring ac- 
count for this early harvest condition. 

The straw of wheat is generally 
short, being little over knee high as 
compared to twice that height last 
year. Early returns estimates indi- 
cate a return to the long-time aver- 
age for the area. Estimates among 
grain men run from 80 to 90 million 
bushels, as compared to.the 114 mil- 
lion produced last year. 

Higher protein levels are expected 
in the crop this year and gluten qual- 
ity should be good unless there is 
extended hot, dry weather between 
now and harvest. 

It is too early to state approximate 
harvest dates for the Palouse and the 
high elevation wheat land located in 
northern Idaho and _ northeastern 
Oregon. Full scale harvest operations 
should be in progress in earlier areas 
as follows: Columbia River counties— 
July 5 to 9, Blue Mountain Foothills 
and southeastern Washington—July 
11 to 16, Big Bend—July 10 to 15, 
Washington transitional area be- 
tween the Big Bend and the Palouse 
—July 14 to 20. 

It does not appear that the mois- 
ture content of the harvested grain 
of the area will be an important fac- 
tor in the keeping quality of the 
grain in storage as it was last year. 
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NEW MANAGER NAMED 


ALTAMONT, KANSAS—The new 
manager of the Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Elevator & Lumber Co. here is 
Gerald M. Mawhiney. He succeeds 
Earl S. Hill, 








ICC Rules in Favor of Millers 
On 1923-27 Freight Overcharges 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ruled on 
Docket 29022 in favor of millers who 
had joined against the rail carriers 
in that action. 

Involved in this decision is the 
matter of reparation to shippers, 
who alleged that they had been 
charged inappropriate freight rates 
on flour shipments which did not re- 
flect appropriate transit billing. The 
shipments in question occurred in the 
years 1923-27 from points such as 
Kansas City, Omaha and Milwaukee. 

The representative of the mills 
which had joined their interests in 
this action presented 85 examples 
of flour shipments where it was al- 
leged improper rates had been 





charged since they did not reflect ap- 
propriate transit billings. ICC exam- 
iners stated that it was found that 
some overcharges had resulted in the 
specimens submitted but that proper 
charges also were shown. 

The examples submitted to the ICC 
involved more than 100 different tar- 
iffs and asserted overcharges of be- 
tween 1 and 4¢ cwt. on flour. No 
estimate can be made of the total 
amount of money involved if, after 
proceeding under ICC - regulations, 
actual overcharges are proved. 

According to the ICC, reparation 
must be made by the carriers if it is 
shown that the carriers failed to 
make appropriate transit allowances, 
but it also must be shown who paid 





these excess charges. Interest on 
proved cases will be allowed through 
June, 1936, only since it was believed 
that part of the delay’ must be 
charged to the mills in not starting 
action earlier. 

ICC officials say that after this 
ruling sustaining the contention of an 
overcharge principle, two courses of 
action are open to the complainants. 
They may proceed under rule 100 of 
the ICC which would require them 
to submit proof in each flour ship- 
ment involved listing every carlot 
on which claims have been made, or 
ask for a further hearing on the mat- 
ter. It is expected at ICC that an- 
other hearing will be requested by 
the complaining mills. 
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HITS STRIDE IN SOUTHWEST 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NEW CROP FLOUR BUSINESS 


Bakers Enter Market With Large-Scale Orders, Many for 
120-Day Needs—at Least One for Six Months Ahead 
—Buyers Abandoning Bearish Price Ideas 


The long awaited new crop flour 
buying splurge got under way in 
earnest in the Southwest last week 
and continued after the July 4 holi- 
day. Apparently a great many bak- 
ers, both large and small, have made 
up their minds that there is a lot of 
truth in the many pessimistic crop 
reports made by private observers 
and that the likelihood of any fur- 
ther important price recessions is 
slim. Many orders covering four- 
month needs of bakers and at least 
one representing six months were 
booked by the winter wheat mills the 
past week. Inquiry for spring wheat 
flour prices continued active and, 
while actual sales were only a little 
better than the week before, millers 
interpreted the active inquiry as in- 
dicative of a good business to come. 


FRANCE, DUTCH INDIES 
TAKE A LITTLE FLOUR 


France bought some small addi- 
tional lots of 80% extraction flour 
last week for shipment from mills in 
July. The total was only 40,000 sacks 
and the price was reported to be 
$4.35 osnaburgs, Norfolk. The Neth- 
erlands East Indies also was in the 
process of buying some more flour 
for July shipment. Latin American 
trading was very slow and consisted 
of only small lots for export to 
Puerto Rico, Colombia, Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. 


HEAVY BOOKINGS START 
IN SOUTHWEST 


Forward bookings by bakers dur- 
ing the past week boosted flour sales 
in the Southwest to double the vol- 
ume of the preceding week. Sales 
reached 148% of mill capacity, as 
compared with 77% the previous 
week and 52% a year age. There was 
scattered evidence of the abandon- 
ment of hand-to-mouth buying by a 
segment of the trade, which included 
an important southwestern chain, 
some of the larger eastern indepen- 
dents and a number of smaller inde- 
pendents located throughout’ the 
country. Individual bookings were 
larger, some covered 120 days ahead 
and a few went so far as six months 
forward. A stronger wheat market, 
due to the week-end flour buying and 
disappointingly low July 3-5 wheat 
receipts, came as a surprise to the 
hand-to-mouth flour buyer and it is 
quite possible that more buyers will 
come in for forward bookings. 


INQUIRY FOR SPRINGS 
CONTINUES GOOD 


Spring wheat millers report a con- 
tinuation of the recent improved in- 
terest on the part of many flour 
buyers, but the actual volume of 
sales is not yet impressive. Last 
week’s bookings averaged 66.3% of 
capacity, against 57% the previous 
week and 73% a year ago. The con- 
tinued active interest in prices is 
cheerful to spring wheat mills and 
indicates a willingness to lay in sup- 
plies at almost any time. Should the 
July 11 official wheat crop report 
confirm the pessimistic private 
opinions about heavy crop losses dur- 
ing June, millers believe many buy- 
ers will abandon their bearish price 
ideas and quit holding back on flour 


purchases. The majority of spring 
wheat flour orders booked last week 
consisted of small lots for quick to 
30 days shipment, although a few 
ran through August. Single and two 
car orders made up the bulk of the 
business, but there were several 
5,000-sack lots sold and at least one 
of 15,000. 


SOME BAKERS COVER; 
OTHERS HOLD OFF 


Buffalo mills report continued in- 
difference on the part of buyers, who 
state that they prefer to await price 
developments as a result of the peak 
harvest movement in the Southwest. 
Moderately expanded interest was 
evident in the Metropolitan New 
York market, particularly in Kansas 
flours. Contracts were beginning to 
cover 120 days and it was apparent 
that some of the medium-sized bak- 
ers were losing part of their bearish- 
ness. Chain bakers continued to buy 
only for immediate needs, but some 
of them indicated that the practice 
of doing business from week-to-week 
was not particularly to their liking. 

Boston trade failed to expand. 
Most buyers clung to their policy of 
taking only actual nearby needs and 
in small individual quantities. Bakers 
dealing in sweet goods report con- 
sumer demand very light and the 
summer resort business is disappoint- 
ing to most operators so far. Only 
modest amounts of flour have 
changed hands in the Philadelphia 
market, with bakers and other buy- 
ers still doubtful about future prices. 
The spread between winter and 
spring wheat flours has slowed the 
interest in the latter. 


CENTRAL STATES TRADE 
LIGHT TO FAIR 


The flour market at Chicago con- 
tinued quiet, with dullness amplified 
by preholiday indifference and the 
higher prices which prevailed. Buy- 
ing of single to two-car lots consti- 


tuted about the only business, with 
shipments wanted immediately. Fam- 
ily flour trade also was quiet. St. 
Louis mills reported a slight pickup 
in flour demand, especially for the 
soft wheat types. Included -in- the 
week’s sales were some fair-sized 
bookings for 120 days, with a scat- 
tering of prompt to 90-day orders. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
SLOW TO EXPAND 


New Orleans handlers report flour 


sales very light for this season of the 
year, with buyers showing little en- 
thusiasm in following current prices 
and exceedingly slow to change from 
their recent conservative policy. 
Only limited interest is shown in 
bookings for 90 and 120 days, with 
the bulk of orders for July delivery. 
Most of the trade is in hard winters, 
with demand for spring wheat flour 
decidedly light. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
MILLS LOSE TIME 


Trading in the Pacific Northwest 
continued quiet, with buyers watch- 
ing. progress of the wheat harvest 
across the nation. Production of 
many mills was barely half of capa- 
city, with few prospects for improve- 
ment in the near future. Several 
smaller interior mills have been shut 
down for weeks. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 109,810 sacks from the preceding 
week, Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 73.6% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
190,439 sacks compared with 3,080,- 
629 in the previous week and 3,357,- 
767 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 2,452,760 and three years ago 
3,199,491. Flour production increased 
28,000 sacks in the Northwest over 
the preceding week, 149,000 in the 
Southwest and 21,000 in Buffalo 
while production decreased 80,000 
sacks in the Central and Southeast 
and 9,000 in the North Pacific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RETURNS TO OFFICE 
MILWAUKEE—John L. Neenan, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. milling en- 
gineer, has returned to his office aft- 
er an extended illness. 











Frequent Small-Sized Durum Granular 


Orders Give Mills Fairly Good Trade 


Durum granulars trade remains of 
the same hand-to-mouth character 
evident for a long time, but the fre- 
quency of the small orders for quick 
shipment makes a fair volume of 
business for mills. Inventories in 
many macaroni manufacturing plants 
are so low that weekly orders for 
granulars are necessary to maintain 
operations. A number of plants have 
stepped up production ahead of their 
anticipated vacation shutdowns dur- 
ing July in order to build up shelf 
stocks of packaged goods in retail 
stores. 

The durum wheat situation re- 
mains on the easy side, with pre- 
miums adjusting to the erratic July 
future to maintain cash prices in the 
range of $2.30@2.35 bu. As of July 2, 
the premium for choice milling dur- 
um was 12¢ over July. Durum granu- 
lar was quoted at $5.20 sack, bulk 
Minneapolis, for 120-day shipment, 
with discounts of 5@10¢ sack offered 
by most mills for quick shipment. 

The new durum crop in the main 


belt of North Dakota is at a critical 
stage. Moderate temperatures and a 
few timely rains in the next few 
weeks can make a good outturn, 
whereas a period of extreme heat 
and deficient moisture might cut the 
prospect materially. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, July 2, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.28% @2.31% 


Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.16% @2.27% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.11%@2.21% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.11% @2.21% 


Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.05% @2.11% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capaacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

June 26-July 2 10 222,000 132,906 60 
Prev. week . 12 255,600 *154,417 60 
Year ago ... 12 255,600 150,582 59 
Crop year 

production 


July 1-June 30, 1949 
July 1-June 30, 1948 
*Revised, 


9,405,909 
12,404,459 





July 5, 1949 


MILLFEEDS DECLINE; | 
MIDDLINGS OFF MOST 


Demand for Bran Revives at the Low- 
er Levels, But Midds Remain 
Slow Sale 


Millfeeds broke sharply the. past 
week, with middlings down as much 
as $6@7 ton and bran off $2@3. De- 
mand for bran showed some life at 
the low point, but the heavier offals 
were slow sale and.some accumula- 
tion was reported despite the con- 
tinued light milling operations. Grass- 
hopper control officials purchased 127 
cars of bran for poison bait purposes 
in Wyoming and Montana last week 
and were still in the market for an- 
other 75 cars. Prices paid on last 
week’s purchases averaged about $55 
ton, delivered to the grasshopper 
areas of the two states. 

Northwest formula feed mills are 
running full time in filling a steady 
flow of orders from poultry and tur- 
key raisers, whose birds are put- 
ting on weight fast and require more 
feed each day. Some plants ’ have 
put on extra men to get higher pro- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs, prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 224.1 as of 
June 28, up 2 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
182.2, off 2 points. 











duction within the same shift lim- 
its. General reports are that cur- 
rent business is as good as any time 
this season and well above last year. 

Dairy feeds still are not too active, 
although more interest is being shown 
by herdsmen in the northeastern 
drouth area where hay crops have 
been materially shortened. Wiscon- 
sin dairy demand continues fairly ac- 
tive. In other areas where pastures 
have been good, there is little inter- 
est. 

A good volume of hog feed busi- 
ness is reported, especially from Iowa 
feeding sections. Spring pigs are get- 
ting into heavier rations. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 50,394 tons 
last week; according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 47,640 
tons in the week previous and 51,668 
tons in a similar period a year ago. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. QUOTA ON FLOUR 
FROM CANADA FILLED 


WASHINGTON — Canada’s quota 
of 795,000 bu. wheat and 3.8 million 
pounds of flour has been virtually 
filled for the quota year ending May 
28, 1950, according to a recent an- 
nouncement of the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment. The quotas, first estab- 
lished in 1941, limit total U.S. im- 
ports from all Canadian sources to 
800,000 bu. wheat and 4 million 
pounds of flour during any quota 
year. 

The current year’s flour quota 
from Canada was. filled by June 6. 
The quota includes semolina, crushed 
or cracked wheat and similar prod- 
ucts as well as flour. The wheat 
quota was reported 96% filled by en- 
tries for consumption authorized up 
to June 22. 



































July 5, 1949 


Dark Crop Reports and Light 
Reeeipts Boost Futures 


. Southwestern Peak. Harvest Rush Far Below Recent Years as 
Farmers Hold for Loans—Crop Prospects Slip Sharply From June 


Wheat futures continued to regis- 
ter strength last week -as- private 
crop reports repeated the stories of 
heavy losses in winter wheat bushel- 
age and quality that have occurred 
in the-past month as a result of ex- 
cessive rain and disease infections. 
The reports finally have - filtered 


through to the flour buyers, who 


started a wave of forward bookings 
in the Southwest last week and con- 
tinued early this week. The week- 
end and Fourth of July receipts at 


-Kansas City were barely half of the 


comparable three-day accumulations 
‘of recent vears, indicating heavy 
participation of farmers in the 
ground storage loan program. 

Wheat futures at leading markets 
show. gains of %@7%¢ bu. the past 
week, closing July 5 as follows: Chi- 
cago—July $1.95%@1.955%, Septem- 
ber $1.98% @1.9812, December $2.00% 
@2.01, March $1.98% @1.98%; Min- 
neapolis—July $2.23%, September 
$2.02%, December $2.01%; Kansas 
City—July $1.94, September $1.94% 
@1.945%%, December $1.95%. 


Crop Reports Pessimistic 


A. W.: Erickson, field crop reporter, 
believes that millions of acres of win- 
ter wheat will not be harvested when 
combine tests reveal the light test 
weight and bushel losses that have 
resulted from disease. C. M. Galvin, 
a Chicago crop statistician, lowered 
his July 1 winter wheat estimate by 
153 million bushels from his June 1 
figure and placed the outturn at 899 
million bushels, against the govern- 
ment’s June 4 figure of 1,036 million. 
The Santa Fe Railroad estimates 
that between 110 and 115 million 
bushels’ have been lost from last 
month’s prospect in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Colorado. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced final 1949 wheat loan 
rates of $1.95 at the farm level, na- 
tional average, $2.24 at Chicago, 
$2.19 at Kansas City and $2.21 at 
Minneapolis. Later the terminal rates 
were raised 2¢ bu. to better reflect 
increased freight rates and handling 
charges between the country and ter- 
minal points. 


Light Receipts Strengthen K.C. 


One of the first markets to test 
the disappointing results of this year’s 
winter wheat crop was Kansas City 
and during the past week the tone 
of the market there was strong. Each 
day’s receipts confirmed the harvest 
field reports of lower test weight, no 
better than average protein and fair- 
ly high moisture. Lower yields were 
evidenced by the reduced receipts in 
comparison with last year and the 
apparent adequacy of farm and ter- 
minal storage space. Futures at Kan- 
sas City were almost singularly 
strong throughout the period and 
the July base future closed at a high 
of $1.94 July 5, only 1%¢ behind the 
Chicago July close. The high point 
of cash prices also came July 5, a 
day wherein the market received 
three days of holiday .week-end re- 
ceipts. Receipts July 5 were 2,565 
cars, compared with the holiday re- 
ceipts of 4,578 cars a year ago. De- 
mand was good for cash wheat that 
day since mills had received a good 
volume of flour business in the past 
few days and low wheat stocks at 
mills needed replenishment. Mills had 
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to bid higher to get the kind of 
wheat which is suitable for milling 
good flour. Ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter wheat sold up to %@ 
14%¢ over July. Twelve per cent pro- 
tein traded at 6%@8%%¢ over and 
13% protein sold at 1344 @17¢ over. 
These premiums compare with 1%¢ 
under to 1¢ over asked a week ago 
for ordinary, 24%@10¢ over for 12% 
protein and 64% @14¢ over 13% pro- 
tein. The final range of cash wheat 
prices July 5 was $1.90% @2.22, com- 
pared with $1.86% @2.08% June 27. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, July 2, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.......... $1.909@2.18\% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.......... 1.89@2.17% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.......... 1.88@2.16% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.......... 1.86@2.15% 
ee ee a ee 1.95@2.04% 
OG, Ti TRO ines oe Widget eran + tae 1.94@2.03% 
le ER NR a a aS 1.93@ 2.02% 
GeO WAM as + £4.00 ya ceed apes 1.91@2.01% 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling July 
5 at $2.14%@2.15% bu., basis de- 
livered Texas common points, with 
1l¢ premium for 12% protein and 1¢ 
additional for each %% protein 
above 12%. Offerings were larger 
and demand was good. 


Spring Premiums Firm 


Spring wheat receipts at Minne- 
apolis and Duluth fell off consider- 
ably during the week, with 2,099 
cars at Minneapolis and 2,027 at Du- 
luth. Lighter offerings, with a good 
demand, pushed cash premiums up 
1@2¢. Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted 7@12¢ over Min- 
neapolis July. Twelve per cent pro- 
tein brought 3@4¢ over ordinary; 
13% protein 10¢; 14% protein 13@ 
15¢;.15% protein 15@17¢; 16% pro- 
tein 21@23¢ over odinary. Average 
protein hard red spring wheat was 
13.40% and durum 12.33% at Minne- 
apolis. 

Cash premiums on all types of durum 
dropped sharply. There is a consider- 
able accumulation of CCC rejected 
durum wheat on account of not being 
up to grade, which is very difficult 
to move. This low quality No. 4, No. 
5 and sample grade durum is being 
offered at feed prices with very nar- 
row demand. No. 1 hard amber du- 
rum, top fancy milling quality, quot- 
ed at 12@15¢ over the July. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, July 2: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 58 Ib. 
12.00% Protein 
13.00% Protein 
14.00% Protein 
15.00% Protein 
16.00% Protein 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 





ina Se ON eres ee aes 1@ 3¢ 
i DAO che Wb bows evevece 2@ 7¢ 
Pee ES ED | Soin wows ede Sets etcnds 4@10¢ 
Pe, EE. “Se oles ve Vat evd bab vot 6@16¢ 


Pacific Trade Quiet 


Wheat markets of the Pacific 
Northwest have been quiet the past 
week: Only an occasional car of 
spot wheat was available, around 
$2.30 bu. for soft white. Bids of $2.07 
were posted for new crop wheat, 15- 
day shipment, basis bulk, coast de- 
livery, but little is expected to move 
at that figure, with a loan price of 
$2.14, basis terminals. Harvest was 
started in the early sections of cen- 
tral Oregon last week and the first 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











June 26- June 27- June 29- June 30- 
July 2, *Previous July 3, July 5, July 6, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
ch BOOT ee 683,206 654,757 684,369 694,239 302,531 
OI 0's a o's.6.9 SANS leo ee be 1,348,868 1,199,498 1,406,816 1,453,755 1,204,738 
ON (6 cae s's.a no 0k BROAD LS Oe bS' 642,598 521,829 487,920 556,771 451,683 
Central and 8S. EB. ...........65. 394,800 474,448 405,712 411,041 222,617 
North Pacific Coast ...........+. 220,967 230,097 372,950 264,568 271,291 
ee Sars oon eek fae s baton 3,190,43 3,080,629 3,357,767 2,452,760 3,199,491 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.6 73.6 70 67 67 
*Revised. ‘ 
Crop year flour production 
r~-Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week—, r July 1 to \ 
June 26- June 27- June 29- June 30- 
July 2, Previous July 3, July 5, July 6, June 30, June 30, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 65 63 65 66 , 36 37,193,382 44,652,574 
Southwest ...... 83 74 90 95 83 72,185,018 77,199,623 
Buffalo’ :....%ewes 90 86 81 93 75 26,987,803 26,349,948 
Central and Ss. E. 63 73 67 R2 30 28,534,668 28,179,254 
No. Pacific Coast 57 59 96 74 75 16,434,990 17,178,969 
Totals .....; 72 71 77 78 59 181,335,861 193,460,268 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity capacity output _ tivity 
June 25-July 2 . 408,720 345,675 84 June 26-July 2 . 381,360 233,939 61 
Previous week .. 408,720 313,354 77 ‘Previous week .. 381,360 214,743 56 
Seer Bee. wissdce 376,920 300,519 80 Year ago ....... 378,960 250,912 66 
Two years ago .. 372,720 347,503 93 Two years ago .. 378,360 265,952 70 
Five-year AVérage .......-eeeeees 81 Five-year average .........seecees 59 
Ten-year AVCTABS ... ese cccceveeee 77 Ten-year AVETABE 2... cscs escecene 54 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
6-day bag ried E sty Montana and Iowa: 
capacity outpu v 
June 25-July 2 . 118,800 97,525 82 6-day week Flour  % ac- 
Previous week .. 118,800 99,062 83 Home OP capacity output. Uvity 
Year ago ....... 118,800 108,274 91 June 26-July 2 . 662,400 449,267 68 
. ae Previous week .. 662,400 *440,014 66 
Two years ago .. 118,800 115,320 98 A ae a a 
Five-year average Pasane 86 Year ago ..;.... 666,600 433,457 65 
Ten-YeOar AVOTAEO ..cciaccevecc cues 15 Two years ago .. 667,800 428,287 64 
ee ee ee ee ee. Tee Five-year average .......eeeeeeeee 50 
Salina Ten-year AVETABE ...... ces eesccves 57 
+ ay 
6-day week Flour  % ac- sans BUFFALO 


capacity output tivity 
8 


June 25-July 2 . 100,200 84,819 5 
Previous week .. 100,200 81,049 81 
Veer QO. ....%s% 100,200 99,126 99 
Two years ago .. 100,200 85,839 86 
Five-year average .......-..eeeees 83 
Ten-year AVeCTABE ... 6 cee eee ere eere 84 


55 Representative Mills Outside of 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 25-July 2 .1,001,400 820,849 82 


Previous week , .1,001,400 706,033 71 
Year ago ....... 964,680 898,897 93 
Two years ago .. 944,280 905,093 96 
Five-year Average .....-eeseeeseee 81 
Ten-year Average .......-e ee eesaee 77 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
6-day week Flour § % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
53 


June 26-July 2 . 745,214 394,800 

Previous week .. 645,914 474,448 73 
Year ago ....... 609,360 405,712 67 
Two years ago .. 791,766 411,041 52 
Five-year Average .....-.sceeeeces 55 
TOM+VOR? AQVOTERS ©. os ccc ccccevtcdace 56 


6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output. tivity 
June 26 July 2 . 606,000 542,598 90 


Previous week .. 606,000 521,829 86 
BOONE GOO. ook uvcigs 604,200 487,920 81 
Two years ago .. 601,200 656,711 93 
Five-year average ........-.eeee0ee 78 
Ten-year AVCFTHBe .. 2... sce cece eens 74 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
66 


June 26-July 2 . 243,000 160,611 

Previous week .. 243,000 *169,138 70 

Year ago ....... 243,000 240,199 97 

Two years ago .. 223,320 131,342 59 

Five-year Average ......s6eeeeeees 73 

Ten-year AVeETABe ..... cc eeeeeccees 67 
*Revised, 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
June 26-July 2 ~- 146,400 60,356 41 
Previous week .. 146,400 60,959 42 
Year ago ....... 146,400 132,751 91 
Two years ago .. 134,200 133,226 92 
Five-year average .......e5csseees 68 
Ten-year AVCrage ... 1... esse ee eens 67 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 

Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 

Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the milifeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 

r—Bouthwest*——. -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, -Combined**—, 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production todate production to date production to date production to date 


June 26-July 2. 27,315 27,315 12,751 


Previous week . 24,290 413,072 
Two weeks ago 24,164 13,098 
BDES <cccccecscs 28,488 \28,488 13,298 
BOGE. > ov Fe bocice 29,439 29,439 13,122 
J) Deere re rece 18,673 18,673 4,689 
BRGB. 6s bos 00 be ost 24,017 24,017 14,450 


Five-yr. average 25,586 25,586 11,662 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


12,751 10,328 10,328 50,394 50,394 


$10,278 47,640 

9,800 47,062 
13,298 9,882 9,882 51,668 51,668 
13,122 10,064 10,064 52,625 52,625 
4,689 7,001 7,001 30,363 30,363 
14,450 9,384 9,384 47,851 47,861 
11,662 9,332 9,332 46,580 46,580 


+All mills, tRevised. 





car of wheat was expected at Port- 
land over the week-end. The wheat 
crop for Oregon, Washington. and 
northern Idaho is estimated be- 
tween 85 and 90 million bushels, com- 
pared with 114 million for the same 
area last year. Harvest will be early, 
with lack of moisture cutting down 
the size of the crop. Protein is ex- 
pected to run higher, however. 


NAMED TO SALES POST 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — J. P. 
Harrell, Little Rock, Ark., has been 
named a new salesman for the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas. Mr. Harrell, long associated 
with the flour trade, will cover a ter- 
ritory in southern Arkansas, eastern 
Texas and northern Louisana. 
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1949 Hard Winter Wheat Crop Tests 
Made by Southwestern Chemists 


KANSAS CITY — First results 
from early milling and baking tests 
of new crop hard winter wheat in 
the Southwest are generally favor- 
able, the Southwest Cereal Chem- 
ists Crop Reporting Committee says 
in its first report issued July 1. Final 
conclusions, however, must await 
more complete analysis of new crop 
wheats. Most tests have been made 
on early maturing varieties and on 
wheats grown in the southern por- 
tions of the belt. 

The text of the committee’s state- 
ment follows: 

“For the past five years, the South- 
west Cereal Chemists Crop Report- 
ing Committee has released a series 
of quality reports as harvesting 
progresses northward from Texas 
throughout the Southwest hard 
wheat belt. The first committee meet- 
ing of the 1949 crop season was 
held in Kansas City June 29 at which 
time considerable testing was _ re- 
ported, although still confined to ear- 
ly maturing varieties. 

“While the peak of the harvest 
season has been passed in Texas and 
Oklahoma and combines have now 
rolled into southern Kansas, very lit: 
tle of northern Kansas, particularly 
the northwest region, has been 
touched, and recent rains have fur- 
ther delayed the harvest in this area. 

“Test weights are lower on this 
year’s crop, with the average mill- 
ing wheat running from 54 to 58 Ib., 
and only little wheat exceeding 60- 
lb. test. Experimental milling re- 
sults on these lighter test weights 
show a reduction in percentage of 
flour recovery, but, contrary to na- 
tural assumption, protein recovery 
in the resulting flour is comparable 
to wheats of heavier tests. 

“Committee members from Texas 
and Oklahoma report that protein 
in that area is slightly lower than 
at this time last year, although this 
trend may change as later maturing 
varieties enter into the picture. It is 
too early to predict the protein aver- 
age for southern Kansas, however it 
seems to be very similar to last year, 
with most wheats ranging from 
10.50% to 12.50%. Protein results 
on more recently harvested fields 
from central and north central Kan- 
sas reveal proteins up to 14%. More 
definite figures on protein percent- 
ages will be given in following re- 
leases by the committee. 

“The cool, damp weather and ex- 
tensive rainfall preceding the har- 
vest has not, as earlier feared, result- 
ed in any sprouted grain. This is 
confirmed by the fact that, so far, 
the diastatic activity of practically 
all new wheat samples has been ex- 
ceedingly low, indicating sound 
wheat. Based on present informa- 
tion, diastatic or malt supplementa- 
tion on new crop wheats will most 
likely have to be increased. Mills 
will be more concerned with this 
factor than the baker, since it has 
become customary for mills to malt 
flours to their optimum requirements. 

“Experimentally milled flours indi- 
eate slightly higher ash, averaging 
perhaps one or two points above last 
year’s level. New crop flours are dis- 
tinctly creamier in color, even though 
very much brighter in appearance. 
At this time, no information is avail- 
able on the effect of bleach, either on 
the color removal, or the maturing 
requirements of new crop flour. 

“It is also too early to make 
definite statements concerning bak- 
ing characteristics, although the 


committee members are most favor- 
ably impressed with the baking re- 
sults being obtained on these earlier 
maturing varieties. Characteristic of 
these varieties, slightly less mixing 
time was reported; also, typical of 
new crop flours, absorption is lower 
than the tailend of the old crop, but 
indications are that it will also be 
somewhat lower than at this same 
time last year. Recording dough mix- 
er curves confirm these early find- 
ings concerning mixing time and ab- 
sorption. More specific details of the 
new crop baking characteristics will 
be contained in subsequent releases 
of the committee. 

“The committee, whose member- 
ship includes representatives from 
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Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado 
and Nebraska, will hold its next 
meeting in Kansas City on July 6, 
following which the next release on 
new crop characteristics will be is- 
sued.” 


+ ———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AFL MILL WORKERS PLAN 
STRIKE VOTE FOR JULY 8 


KANSAS CITY—Members of the 
American Federation of Grain Mill- 
ers will vote July 8 on whether a 
strike should be called in flour mills 
and grain elevators in 18 cities in 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma. J. 
A. Leveridge, vice president and busi- 
ness agent for the union in this area, 
said that the union is asking for a 
10¢ hourly wage increase, the only 
point at issue in negotiations which 
have been conducted for the past two 
and one half months. 





Fats, Oils Import Control 
Bill Passes at Last Minute 


WASHINGTON—The extension of 
the fats and oils import control au- 
thority barely got under the June 
30 deadline as the Senate deferred 
action until that eleventh hour. The 
measure had been rushed through 
the House, but unaccountable delays 
on the part of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in presenting the legislation to 
the Senate put the Senate bill on the 
doubtful list. 


Since the Senate was engaged in 
consideration of other legislation it 
required unanimous consent to get 
the import control authority bill up 
for a vote. Efforts on part of adminis- 
tration leaders to bring up the meas- 
ure were stymied each time, when 
Sen. John Bricker (R., Ohio) en- 
tered objections. However, when the 
labor bill was cleared the Senate took 
up the import control bill and passed 
it over continued objections of the 
Ohio senator and less sharp criticism 
from Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D., Ill.). 

President Truman signed the bill 
into law July 1. 


The new control order, effective 
through June 30, 1950, will be in 
force over imports of flaxseed, lin- 
seed oil, peanuts and oil, cottonseed 
oil, olive oil, sunflower seed and oil, 
butter, lard, tallow, fatty acids, com- 
binations and mixtures of vegetable 
and animal oils, palm oil, oleo oil and 





SIXTY PLAY GOLF AT 
BAKERS CLUB OUTING 


NEW YORK—tThe June 28 out- 
door meeting of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
at the Garden City Country Club 
drew 60 for golf and nearly 100 
to enjoy the perfect weather and 
day. Prizes in Class A were won by 
W. H. Welker, Swift & Co., and A. 
C. Ebinger, Ebinger Baking Co., and 
in Class B by E. B. Nicolait, Anheus- 
er-Busch, Inc., and E. W. Schmitt. 
They were presented by William E. 
Derrick, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., chair- 
man of the golf committee. 


Charles E. Larsen, Larsen Baking 
Co., president, presided over the busi- 
ness meeting during which Cliff Web- 
ster, Bakers Review, presented four 
applications for membership, all >of 
whom were elected—Eugene E. Brun- 
ner, Read Machinery Co.; Maurice 
Gertner; George W. Jenner, and 
George W. Matthews, Jr., Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co. 





stearine, soap and soap powder. 

Under the board authority avail- 
able of this extension of power of 
the Second War Powers Act, USDA 
could bring under import controls 
such commodities as copra and other 
oil bearing materials than those men- 
tioned above. 

The extension of import controls 
over fats and oils has resulted in a 
change in the name of the control 
order of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture over these commodities. 
Henceforth, War Food Order 63 will 
be known as Agriculture-Import Or- 
der. 
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FRANK VIAULT, JR., HEADS 
LOS ANGELES EXCHANGE 


LOS ANGELES—Frank Viault, Jr., 
California Milling Corp., was elect- 
ed president of the Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange at the 36th annual mem- 
bership meeting June 14. S. N. Loew, 
Jr., Capitol Milling Co., was named 
vice president, and H. A. Brickham 
and C. G. White were re-elected 
treasurer and secretary, respectively. 

E. E. Clark, Sunset Milling & 
Grain Co., the retiring president, and 
John Campbell were re-elected to 
the board of directors. Two new di- 
rectors, M. R. Morgan and Harold 
Viault, also were chosen. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JOHN S. BAUGHMAN AGAIN 
HEADS KENTUCKY MILLERS 


LEXINGTON, KY. — John S. 
Baughman, Jr., Baughman Milling 
Co., Stanford, Ky., was again elected 
president of the Kentucky Millers 
Assn. at the 60th annual meeting of 
the group here recently. Charles B. 
Long, Climax Roller Mills, Shelby- 
ville, was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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D. L. BODEN RETIRES 


CHICAGO — Duncan L. Boden, 
veteran of 59 years of continuous 
service with the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has retired from his post as 
chief clerk for the weighing and cus- 
todian department of the board. Mr. 
Boden, who came to America as a 
youth and took a temporary post 
with the board of trade in 1890, was 
guest of honor at a dinner party giv- 
en by friends and fellow office work- 
ers at the Brookwood Country Club, 
Addison, Ill, July 1. 








Wheat Loan Rates at Terminals 
Upped 2c; Farm Average $1.95 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture July 5 an- 
nounced an upward revision of 2¢ bu. 
in its schedule of 1949 terminal wheat 
loan rates released June 30. It was 
explained by USDA officials that the 
previously announced terminal rates 
had failed to reflect increases in 
freight and handling charges which 
have occurred since last year. 


The June 30 announcement set the 
national average farm loan rate on 
1949 wheat at $1.95 bu. ($1.96 on 
No. 1 grade) and this level is not 
affected by the revision in the sched- 
ule of terminal market loan rates. 


Under the revised schedule, the 
Chicago loan rate is $2.26, Minneapo- 
lis $2.23 and Kansas City $2.21 bu. 
Protests that the 5¢ differential be- 
tween Chicago and Kansas City rep- 
resented less than half of the freight 
rate between the two markets and 
requests to increase the Chicago ter- 
minal rate to put in line with the 
freight charges, went unheeded. 

The price support for the 1949 
crop, as required by applicable leg- 
islative provisions, is 90% of parity 
at the beginning of the marketing 
year, July 1. July 1 parity is $2.17 bu. 
For the same date last year the 
wheat price parity was $2.22 bu. 

Only wheat grading No. 3 or better, 
or No. 4 or No. 5 because of test 
weight or because it contains wheat 
of the classes durum and/or red dur- 
um, will be eligible for loan or pur- 
chase. The loans will be available 
through January, 1950, and will ma- 


ture on April 30, 1950, or earlier on 
demand. 

Interim loan rates were offered by 
the department May 20 for the pro- 
tection of growers of early-harvested 
wheat based upon parity as of April 
15..The rates announced July 6 are 
based upon parity as of July 1. 

The new revised schedule of termi- 
nal wheat loan rates per bushel for 
1949 crop No. 1 wheat stored in eligi- 
ble warehouse storage at the follow- 
ing terminal markets is as follows: 





Terminal market Rate, bu. 
ee ht SES Serra $2.21 
is, SE MS pence bocdccsndcetess 2.21 
Kansas City, Kansas 2.21 
CL SONU Gahie p Kaitews obey bd bs God 2.21 
Council Bluffs, Iowa ... 2,21 
ol Sp. eae 2.26 
Milwaukee, Wis. ...... 2.26 
Si SO EN oninbin ce sae dedsitudecTes 2.26 
meee Ge, WG, MB. ww etic ccccs 2.26 
Minneapolis, Minn. .................. 2.23 
Oe A EG. .0'0.b%560Cbde ks Keecades 2.23 
MEE, SE bo d'n'o's oh ne eh asdmavear ge 2.23 
EE EL. 6 kod nd va tbe bacuet kinks 2.23 
ng SP aman seh inane 2.16 
WE, SNES moth evasicecasccpesd ~- 8.16 
bo 2.16 
Tacoma, W: Penne sac osiccccwiesess 2.16 
th ih i a a 2.16 
Ry CR a AS Ee rary 2.16 
RE a, ona 2.21 
ee SS MO, on ea bs cewb baw ak 2.21 
eG SG pik sols ob ssh wee dbus wueae 2.21 
Se | Os Dae oaca whac he ieee dbdce 2.21 
Galveston, Texas 2.31 
eye TR. SEL E TO PEP rr eee pee 2.31 


New Orleans, La. .. 
Se RE are 
Evansville, Ind. Vitis ‘ 
PRS EEL '.6 bs po Chacieha Miao cue 2.28 








Cincinnati, Ohio 2.28 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 2.37 
Baltimore, Md. .... 2.37 
Norfolk, Va. ..... 2.37 
ee PES Fe ae een ey ae ae 2.38 
te ey bE neg padven $0 ehelas < 2.31 
Pe GE, BOW “os cosg is e.ces veh ease 2.21 


Memphis, Tenn. ..........-.6-c0ee008 ~26 
Premiums and discounts will be the 

same as those contained in the 1948 pro- 

gram. ° 
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HUBBARD'S ALMANAGE 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
en, HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN MARCH, 1920 


US 


fr “Eat More Bread. It’s your best and 


ms cheapest food. 


iv- 
‘k- 


b, “Let’s cooperate in spreading this fact.” 
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A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1949 
s * * 


x HUBBARD 


y “A Name Synonymous with Quality” 


)- 


l MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
: SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY § SUPERLATIVE 
: ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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* * QUALITY SINCE 1878 * * * * * 
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Substantial deterioration in the 
condition of the Kansas wheat crop 
during the past 30 days is reported 
by the Santa Fe Railroad in a July 
1 summary. Just how much loss has 
occurred is the big question, as too 
much moisture, hail, stem rust, pow- 
dery mildew, glume blotch and mosaic 
disease, together with a lack of sun- 
shine, have all taken their toll. 

With harvest general in every part 
of the state except the far north- 
west, yields vary too widely to estab- 
lish a reliable average, the Santa Fe 
says. About the only thing known 
is that they are running much lower 
than expected, and another distress- 
ing feature is the impairment in 
quality. 

From hopes of as much as 275 
million bushels six weeks ago when 
everything was rosy, and an official 
estimate of 251,226,000 bu. May 1 
and again June 1, prospects have 
gone glimmering until probably lit- 
tle more than 200 million bushels 
are in sight at present, less if rains 
should further delay harvest. Wet, 
muggy fields and tough grain ham- 
pered operations at first, and as the 
weather improved, weeds became an 
additional problem. 


Oklahoma Down 20 Points 


Knock off 20 points as the result 
of delayed harvest, widespread stem 
rust and other plant ailments that 
thrive on too much moisture, and the 
Oklahoma wheat crop adds up to 87 
million bushels, the Santa Fe states. 

There is a lot of good wheat in the 
northwestern part of the state, in 
fact, conditions in western Oklahoma 
would be about normal were it not 
for stem rust and glume blotch which 
caused both yields and quality to sag 
while harvest was held up by too 
much rain. Weeds and tangled grain 
have added to the difficulty of har- 
vest. 

Greatest loss appears to have been 
in the southwest where harvest start- 
ed about June 1, but was stopped 
by rains until too late for farmers 
to save the crop. For nearly two 
weeks, harvest made little progress 
but finally moved northward and at 
present is in the final stages every- 
where except the panhandle. Many 
binders and even mowers have been 
brought into use in cutting both 
wheat and oats. 


Texas Cut 25% 


Excessive moisture, together with 
rust and hail, have probably reduced 
the Texas wheat crop around 25%. 
Heavy rains late in May, continuing 
during June, encouraged stem rust 
development, and showers have held 
up harvest in practically every area 
in the wheat belt. 

While the final outcome is very 
uncertain, the situation at present 
seems to indicate a crop of between 
85 and 90 million bushels, although 
production may run a little higher if 
fields can be cut as they mature. 
Official estimate, as of June 1, was 
123,216,000 bu. 

Harvest has been completed below 
the caprock, is nearing an end on 
the south plains, is well under way 
on the north plains, and with favor- 
able weather should be entirely out 
of the way by July 10. 

Too much rain which resulted in 
floods in some areas, together with 
plant diseases that follow extended 
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Substantial Reductions in Wheat 
Crop of Southwest Seen by Santa Fe 


periods of excessive moisture, have 
hit the Colorado wheat crop but the 
extent of damage cannot be fully de- 
termined until harvest has been com- 
pleted. 

For the state to realize a crop of 
much more than 35 million bushels 
will require extremely favorable har- 


vest weather during the next three 
weeks. Last official estimate was 40,- 
040,000 bu.; however, production is 
almost certain to drop considerably 
below that figure. 

Harvest is under way in the south- 
east corner of the state and should 
continue until about July 20. Yields 
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are due to vary widely, even in the 
irrigated sections; and in many up- 
land fields will be relatively low. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LirFE—— 


DUST EXPLOSION EXPERT 
RETIRES FROM USDA JOB 


WASHINGTON — Dr. David J. 
Price, chemical engineer and special- 
ist in the causes and prevention of 
industrial dust explosions, retired 
June 30 from.the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Chemistry, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. He had 
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SWEETEX CAKES BUILD 
RHODES’ BAKERY “REGULARS” 


The popular and prosperous Rhodes Bakery in 
Atlanta, Georgia, has a well-deserved reputation 
for quality products. And Sweetex has played an 
important part in helping to build that reputation! 
Thanks to Mrs. Rhodes’ famous recipes and the 
help of Sweetex, people for miles around Atlanta 
come to Rhodes for their cakes! Yes, cakes made 
with Sweetex have been building and keeping 
“regulars” for the Rhodes Bakery ever since 1934. 


RIGHT: Mrs. Rhodes standing beside 
a display of Sweetex cakes. 


“It pays to change occasional 
customers into year-round ‘regulars.’ 
Each one’s worth $90 a year or more,” 
agrees G. E. Rhodes of Atlanta, Georgia 


It’s easy to understand why Mr. and Mrs. G. E. 
Rhodes, owners of the popular Rhodes Bakery in 
Atlanta, Georgia, are enthusiastic boosters for Sweetex. 
Mr. Rhodes sums it up this way: “We’ve found that 
by giving our customers quality baked goods and 
courteous service day after day, we’ve changed many 
once-in-a-while customers into ‘regulars’ who spend an 
averaget of $90, $100 or more, in our shop each year.” 


LEFT: Mr. Rhodes, flanked by his 
sons George, Jr. and Bill. The sons 
have taken overactive management 
of the Rhodes Bakery and with 
typical Rhodes energy and effici- 
ency maintain the success-winning 
standards set by their parents. 
Family teamwork has always played 
a big part in the success of the 
Rhodes Bakery, and it still does— 
the sons’ wives participate actively 
with their husbands in operating 
the shop. 
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been with the department for the 
past 35 years. 

From 1942 to 1944 he was presi- 
dent of the National Fire Protection 
Assn. He has been active in the Na- 
tional Safety Council, the National 
Fire Waste Council and many other 
similar organizations. 

Early in his service with the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, he inaugurated 
the department’s research and educa- 
tional program on the prevention of 
grain dust explosions. He is author 
or co-author of more than 300 pub- 


lished articles on that and related . 


subjects. 
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Coast-to-Coast Fund Raising Plan 
Now Organized for Bakers’ Program 


CHICAGO—A fund raising organi- 
zation, pledged to raise the necessary 
subscriptions to insure an expanded 
Bakers of America Program during 
1950-51, now blankets the country, 
according to an announcement by 
Paul Zickgraff, coordinator of fund 
raising for the program. 


Members of the American Bakers 
Assn. board of governors have been 
assigned to various geographic areas 
from coast to coast, and these lead- 
ers, in turn, have set up their own 
organizations within their territories, 
Mr. Zickgraff explained. 

It was also announced that Gus 
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Thousands of bakers are following this “profit 
policy” —with the help of Sweetex! Because their expe- 
rience, like Mr. Rhodes’, shows that Sweetex cakes 
build “regulars” —customers who come back for more 
and more! In fact, cakes made with Sweetex and the 
time-tested ““High-Ratio”’ formulas have boosted cake 
sales in many shops as much as 400%! 

If you are already using Sweetex, be sure to use it 
regularly. If you are not a Sweetex user, try it! Remem- 
ber, no other shortening can do more for your cake 
quality ... cake sales . . . cake profits . . . than Sweetex! 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 
All-Vegetable, All-Hydrogenated Shortenings 
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Sweetex cakes! 





+“MRS. AVERAGE” 


Forty-five cents doesn’t seem like 
a lot of money—and it isn’t, by 
itself. But just see how purchases 
of that size can add up: Suppose 
your average regular customer visits 
your shop four times a week and 
spends only 45¢ each time. In a 
year she’ll leave $90 with you! 
There’s the ‘Mrs. Average’’ who’s 
worth cultivating! And the way to 
do it. is with good service—and 








TRUST YOUR. 
FUTURE TO 


The “High-Ratio’” Shortening 


*“High-Ratio” is our regi 


registered trademark. It also stands for bakers’ service; 
and, when employed by bakers, means that they have used Procter & 


Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the “‘High-Ratio” service. Procter & 
Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the “High-Ratio” shortening. 
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L. Fay and Robert Quinlan of the 
program staff in Chicago have been 
assigned temporarily to Mr. Zick- 
og to assist in the fund raising 
job. 

The goal for the expanded 1950-51 
program is $3 million for the two- 
year pariod. Mr. Zickgraff reported 
that by mid-June $411,000 of this 
amount had been subscribed. 

Wheels will be set in motion as 
soon as a minimum of $2,400,000 is 
subscribed for the 1950-51 program. 
The deadline for reaching this goal 
has been set by the ABA governors 
at Dec. 1, though Mr. Zickgraff and 
the program planners are shooting 
for an “operational deadline” of Sept. 
1. It was pointed out that because 
of the time necessary to carry out 
the planning of magazine advertise- 
ments and the mechanical processes 
of making color photographs and 
plates, the Sept. 1 deadline is im- 
portant if the program is to proceed 
from 1949 to 1950 without a serious 
break in continuity. 

Arthur Vos, Jr., ABA president, 
expressed confidence that Mr. Zick- 
graff and his fund raising staff and 


Paui Zickgraff 


field organization would obtain the 
required subscriptions in the time 
allotted. 

“T have talked to bakers in many 
parts of the country during the past 
few months,” Mr. Vos declared, “and 
as a result of these conversations I 
am confident that the job will be 
done. Bakers are going to take ad- 
vantage of a going organization and 
aren’t going to let their three years’ 
investment go by the board.” 

Mr. Zickgraff pointed out that pro- 
vision has been made in the new 
program subscription form to per- 
mit payment quarterly if desired. 
Subscription is based on one tenth of 
1% of the 1948 gross sales—that is 1¢ 
on each $10. 

BREAD (S&S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR DESTROYED 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Fire of un- 
known origin burned the Farmers 
Cooperative grain elevator at Noel, 
Okla., and also destroyed 5,000 bu. 
wheat June 25. Fire equipment from 
Alva, Okla., came to the aid of fire- 
fighters but the plant was a com- 
plete loss. 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








THIS WEEK’S COVER — The 
cover picture on this issue of The 
Northwestern Miller had its incep- 
tion in the fertile mind of W. S. 
Maloney, formerly associated with 
the public relations department of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. The picture per- 
forms the twofold purpose of featur- 
ing the Pillsbury home service de- 
partment’s onion barbecue buns and 
the sons of Mr. and Mrs. Maloney. 
The onion-flavored buns, in which 
chopped onions are included in the 
bun dough and baked, were devel- 
oped as a tie-in with the Long Range 
Program’s promotion of picnic sand- 
wiches and buns during June and 
July. The Maloney sons in the pic- 
ture are Patrick, on the left, and 
James, on the right. The lad in the 
center is Marshall Lewman, a com- 
panion of the Maloney boys. The 
appealing campfire setting is by Mr. 
Maloney. 
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MISTER PRESIDENT—High sum- 
mer in Britain sees the renunciation 
of many presidential chores with the 
subsequent elevation of other traders 
to the highest position which their 
particular fellows can bestow. 

At this time of the year the millers, 
the flour importers and the agricul- 
tural merchants select one of their 
number to reign over them. So it is 
in all parts of the world where busi- 
ness men foregather to discuss their 
affairs over a pot of old ale or a 
cup of coffee. The bakers, too, enjoy 
this popular pastime and the editor 
of the Bakery National Association 
Review, a London publication, has 
given a definition of the qualities de- 
manded of the senior officer of the 
master bakers’ trade association. 

The president, he recounts, must 
be a man of vision and ambition; a 
good after-dinner speaker; a night 
owl who works all day, stays up all 
night and appears fresh next day. 

Must be a man’s man, a ladies’ 
man, a model husband, a fatherly fa- 
ther, a good provider, a plutocrat, 
a democrat, a republican, a socialist, 
a liberal, a technician, a politician, 
a mathematician and mechanic. 

Must be a good sales promotion ex- 
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pert, be a good correspondent, attend 
funerals, visit members in hospital— 
and in jail. 

In his spare time must look for 
new members, do missionary work 
and attend all local conventions, must 
have unlimited endurance and belong 
to all clubs. 


Must be an expert driver, talker, 
liar, hunter, fisherman, dancer, trav- 
eler, bridge player, poker player, golf 
player, diplomat, financier, capitalist, 
philanthropist and authority on 
palmistry, chemistry, psychology, 
dogs, cats, horses, blondes, brunettes 
and redheads and have a slight 
knowledge of the trade which has 
elected him to office. 


As a business man he must make 
sufficient to pay his wife’s bills and 
then have a little to spare. 


G. E, S. 
@ee 


AN EPITAPH 


Beneath this stone a miller lies 
Who left the world before the rise 
Of modern ways of making flour, 
And hence passed many a happy hour. 
He was not forced to speculate, 
Nor on Chicago’s movements wait; 
He did not care for foreign trade 
But sold his neighbors all he made. 
Cables and telegrams were rare— 
The markets did not make him swear; 
Small was his mill, his profits round; 
Clear was his head, his slumbers 
sound. 

He envied none, was envied not, 
And died contented with his lot. 


—From The Northwestern 
Miller of 1890. 


eee 
Why Bemis Advertises 


Bemis advertises in order to bring 
our products to the. attention of 
prospective customers and to pave 
the way, so to speak, for our sales- 
men. The purpose of most advertis- 
ing is to enable a company to get 
across its selling point for goods 
or services to the greatest number 
at the lowest possible cost: 


Advertising can sell some prod- 
ucts, such as soap, breakfast food 
and other low-cost items without the 
aid of personal salesmanship. For 
most products, though, including 
those that Bemis makes, advertising 
can only help. However, advertising 
gives this help in such a way that 
the Bemis salesmen can carry on 
the job of selling much more effi- 
ciently and economically than would 
be possible if they had to do all the 
work alone. 


Bemis’ advertising and selling is 
aimed at four different groups: 1. 
The companies that are now buying 
bags from other manufacturers. 2. 
The companies that are now packag- 
ing their products in other types of 
containers when they could use bags 
to better advantage. 3. Companies 
that may develop new products that 
should be packed in bags. 4. Present 
customers, whom we must keep in- 
formed about Bemis and friendly 
to us. 

Advertising can go a long way 
toward making the sale before the 
actual salesman ever reaches the 
prospective customer. Advertising 
can introduce the potential buyer to 
the product, arouse his interest and 
even create a desire to have the prod- 
uct. Since advertising. takes care of 
these first three steps in a sale, it 
leaves the salesman to spend his time 
in showing the buyer how the prod- 
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uct will serve him and in closing 
the order. 

Bemis considers its advertising 
program a necessary expense in the 
operation of our business. Advertis- 
ing, by doing part of the selling job, 
doesn’t actually cost any money—it 
saves money.. Therefore, Bemis ad- 
vertises because it is the most eco- 
nomical way of getting the big vol- 
ume of sales needed to keep all the 
mills and plants running and all Be- 
mis people busy at their jobs.—From 


Bemistory,, House Publication of 
Bemis Bro; Bag Co. 
ee ®@ 
The Wichita Board of Trade 


claims a distinction shared with no 

other such organization in the world 

—a woman who is an active member. 

She is Miss A. A. Roth, who is in 

the grain business with her brother, 
R. Roth. 




















Hessie to Tessie, in the Denver Post: “Just because they said it’s 
ideal for high-altitude baking doesn’t mean we had to come all the way 
up here to bake a cake.” 
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REDUCED MILL CAPACITY 


HE Millers National Federation hears that 
B “in the past year or so” 67 mills in the US., 
with a total daily capacity of 98,670 sacks, have 
been taken out of production. These are sizable 
plants, the indicated average capacity being near- 
ly 1,500 sacks. Projected over 300 working days 
they could produce and may have had an annual 
production in the peak war and: postwar years of 
approximately 30 million sacks. This is a highly 
interesting figure, for it probably represents some- 
what more than the difference that is likely to 
be shown between this year’s production and last 
year’s. In other words the industry’s. plant ca- 
pacity has been reduced in about the same pro- 
portion as production has declined or is likely to 
decline between now and the end of 1949. 

But there are other things that govern over- 
capacity. Chief among them doubtless is working 
time. There is plenty of room for 30 million sacks 
of production in the plants that remain after the 
67 have been subtracted. The Northwestern Mill- 
er’s 1948 List of Mills, compiled in the closing 
months of 1947, disclosed 2,160 merchant mills 
actively operating or capable of being put into 
operation, their combined daily capacity being 1,- 
334,480 sacks. The theoretical maximum capacity 
of the industry, therefore, was around 400 million 
sacks a year (using the customary figure of 300 
working days), or nearly 100 million.sacks more 
than the total production of the peak year, 1947, 
now computed by government statisticians to be 
305,484,000 sacks. 

Mill capacity and production figures offer 
plenty of material for statistical entertainment. 
The List of Mills discloses that about 400 mills, 
ranging in size from 500 sacks a day upward, ac- 
count for about 80% of the total U.S. plant ca- 
pacity. The 425 mills which report their produc- 
tion monthly to the Bureau of the Census of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, practically identical 
with the group representing 80% of the capacity, 
account for about 96% of the total flour produc- 
tion. The bureau adjusts the figures reported 
monthly by these mills to figures submitted an- 
nually by 1,100 mills, and these 1,100 make about 
98% of all the flour manufactured. (In 1947, the 
Census of Manufactures taken in that year dis- 
closes the percentage was 99.) More than 600 of the 
1,100 are of less than 500 sacks daily capacity. 
Not reporting to the government are a thou- 
sand more, which must share the remaining 2% 
(or perhaps only 1%) of the total production. 
These are obviously very small mills. It is the big 
400 which chiefly concern us, and the Millers Na- 
tional Federation subtraction of 67, representing 
about 742% of the total capacity, must be made 
from this group. 

Beyond the 67 there is another subtraction to 
be made. Disappearance of the smaller mills has 
been going on steadily for half a century at the 
rate of around 150 a year. In spite of the accel- 
erated production of war and postwar years this 
attrition has continued even in an_ increasing 
ratio during the past decade, the annual average 
loss in that period being about 175, representing 
a total capacity loss since 1939 of more than 200,- 


- 000 sacks. 


Once upon a time, following the great “milling 
revolution” that brought in the roll and the puri- 
fier, there were more than 25,000 flour mills in 
the U.S. The figure seems fabulous, but census 
records attest it. Production of these mills, in 
1899, was more than a hundred million barrels, 
and their total rated capacity was two and a quar- 
ter times that amount. Included, however, were 
about 15,000 grist mills, many of which were often 
idle or only operated when there was enough 
water above the dam or enough wheat in the 
farreer’s bin. But 9,476 mills, said the census 
man, could be put in the merchant class. 

As President Locke told the Millers National 
Federation at this year’s annual convention 
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BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


there has always been grievous overcapacity in 
the milling industry. Millers by this time should 
be used to it. But arithmetically there is less of 
it today than at most any previous time since 
the milling revolution. 

Stepping over to the production side of the 
picture and the prospects as indicated by current 
figures we should like to call attention to a tab- 
ular compilation appearing on page 66. Here 
there can be a lot more statistical entertain- 
ment for those who wish to project the produc- 
tion, export and presumable consumption figures 
of the first four months of 1949 over the entire 
calendar year. But perhaps a more salutary pro- 
cedure is to look back to the prewar year of 
1939, when the industry, having emerged safely 
from the rigors of the Great Depression, felt that 
it had returned to a fairly comfortable and satis- 
factory condition of normalcy. 

Production this year will be far above 
1939’s 210,768,000 sacks. Four months’ exports 
nearly equal the whole year’s exports of 1939. 
Consumption appears to be about level with 1939, 
but this is misleading, for clearly the current 
mill production, from which the apparent disap- 
pearance figure is mathematically derived, is far 
below what it will be during the coming months 
when empty bakers’ bins and all the pipelines of 
distribution will of necessity be filling up again. 
The 10-year increase in population alone can be 
counted upon, before the end of the year, to put a 
more realistic and at the same time a more favor- 
able complexion upon the columns of both produc- 
tion and consumption. Statistically, then—and with 
a little philosophy thrown in—we are confronted 
with a piece of industrial scenery that is not whol- 
ly devoid of interest or even of charm. 

eee 

Why is it so dificult to put in operation such 
a universally-acclaimed (in principle) program 
of economy as that of the Hoover commission? 
Because the biggest and most powerful lobby in 
the world works against it. That lobby comprises 
the two million federal employees and their mil- 
lions of relatives and friends. Almighty is the 
great American bureaucracy. . 


THOSE POOR FOREIGN MILLERS 


STATISTICAL-MINDED American flour ex- 

porter has brought up from various sources, 
foreign and domestic, some figures indicating that 
mills in the Netherlands are producing about 80% 
more flour than they did prewar. This makes our 
statistical-minded friend decidedly nettle-minded 
toward great factotums of the federal govern- 
ment who keep dinning into the ears of the Amer- 
ican milling industry tearful tales of underworked 
and perhaps even overhungry flour millers in Eu- 
rope. 
“It is inconceivable,” our nettle-minded miller 
complains to one of the do-all do-gooders, “that 
the objections from the Dutch authorities to large 
flour imports could have misled you to the con- 
clusion that your ‘inability to ship more wheat 
and less flour’ is ‘creating unemployment and loss 
of livelihood in the milling industry in Holland.’ 
Before, the war the average flour production of 
Dutch mills was 450,000 tons, the average flour 
import was 150,000 tons and the average flour 


consumption 600,000 tons. In 1948 the Dutch mills © 
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produced 732,000 tons of flour, the flour imports, 
according to the Dutch statistics, were 144,771 
tons and the total flour consumption 876,771 tons. 
From these figures you will note that the flour 
imports declined about 5,000 tons, the flour pro- 
duction of the Dutch mills increased 282,000 tons 
and yet you accuse the American milling industry 
of causing unemployment and loss of livelihood 
in the Dutch milling industry. The flour produc- 
tion has actually increased about 80% and the 
fact still remains that for every employee that 
may be added to the milling payrolls at least 
seven or eight employees in the flour import trade 
will lose their jobs.” 

The Dutch government is highly secretive 
about such things as the capacity of the flour 
milling industry and no official figure is available. 
However, that usually reliable authority, The 
Northwestern Miller Almanack, credits the Neth- 
erlands with a milling establishment capable of 
producing 67,000 100-lb. sacks of flour daily or 
approximately 20 million sacks a year. The pro- 
duction figure dug up by our miller statistician, 
when converted from long tons to 100-lb. sacks, 
works out at more than 16 million sacks, a really 
extraordinary proportion of production to ca- 
pacity. 

European flour importers are in entire agree- 
ment with the protesting American exporter. They 
say Washington’s sympathy for the poor European 
flour miller is misguided and misplaced. The case 
seems to have been made entirely clear with re- 
spect to the Dutch millers, and as for British mill- 
ers, all one needs to do is to read their annual 
statements and scan dividend figures that to 
American flour makers seem astronomical. 


“The true goal of ECA,” states an Economic 
Cooperation Administration booklet which is be- 
ing placed in the hands of American tourists in 
Europe in order to brace them against the “Com- 
munist gobbledygook” which some people are 
spreading around wherever there are Yankee ears 
to hear it, “is to make Europe self-supporting; 
in many instances ECA is building up competi- 
tion for American businesses.” It seems quite 
clear that four milling is one of those businesses. 


IMPROVEMENT ON MALTHUS 


R. MALTHUS did not take into account the 

modern device of limiting food production in 
order to raise the economic status of the food 
producer. He naturally assumed that mankind 
would at all times wish for plenty and be guid- 
ed accordingly. He saw the human race alter- 
nately growing in number as food was sufficient 
to support it and diminishing in number as food 
became insufficient. Thus there would always be 
a natural balance between population and food 
supply. There would also be lots of starvation 
and plenty of mouths incompletely filled. 

Had he lived a hundred years later the cele- 
brated worrier about the earth’s ability to sup- 
port its inhabitants would have had less worry- 
ing to do. He would have been in some govern- 
mental cabinet or department of agriculture de- 
vising ways to keep the farmer in surplus-pro- 
ducing countries from over-producing. This would 
have the same effect, of course, as soil wastage 
and the squandering of natural resources. That 
is, it would result in reducing the earth’s popu- 
lation through the relentless operation of his 
theory of the relativity of food and population. 
And it would have the great advantage of being 
a voluntary procedure, not dictated by the most 
remorseless and cruel of natural forces. It would 
make man captain of his own fate—make him, 
in fact, his own executioner. 

But what are we saying? This would be a 
crime against Nature and Nature’s God. And 
could this possibly be within the purview of the 
planners? 
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Convention 


BEDFORD, PA.—Sports and oth- 
er entertainment shared the spot- 
light with business sessions at the 
mid-year converition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn. at the Bedford 
Springs Hotel here June 12-14. A to- 
tal attendance of 323 was recorded, 
with 146 bakers and their wives at- 
tending. 

Golf and other outdoor recreations 
began June 12, and that evening a 
party was staged under the chair- 
manship of E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roll- 
er Mill Co., and S. P. Stallworth, 
Ertl Baking Co., Pittsburgh. An 
orchestra was provided and refresh- 
ments were served. 

Over 100 bakers and allied men 
participated in the annual golf tour- 
nament June 13, with E. R. Braun, 
Jr., Braun Baking Co., and Harvey 
G.. Woeckner, Marathon Corp., in 
charge as chairmen of the golf com- 
mittee. Results of the tournament 
were announced with appropriate 
ceremonies after the evening ban- 
quet June 14, when the trophies 
were presented and kickers’ handicap 
prizes given out. James E. McNally, 
MecNally’s Bakery, Aspinwall, Pa., 
was awarded the President’s Cup for 
the low net score and Harvey G. 
Woeckner, Marathon Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, the President’s Cup for the 
low gross score. Herman DePova, 
Wassell Bakery, Philadelphia _re- 
ceived the Pessimist’s prize. The 
winners of Kickers’ Handicap prizes 
were: Otto Bresky, Jr., Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Boston, Mass.; Jack R. 
Nicholas, Doughnut Corp. of Ameri- 
ca, Pittsburgh; F. B. Coffman, The 
Paniplus Co., Washington, Pa.; Lam- 
bert Muller-Thym, H. Muller-Thym, 
Haverford, Pa.; J. E. Nelligan, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., Philadelphia; 
John P. Byrnes, Byrnes & Kiefer Co., 
Pittsburgh; Jack O'Neill, Lockwood 
Mfg. Co., State College, Pa.; R. T. 
Hambleton, General Mills, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh; Louis Fox, Edw. Fox Baking 
Co., York, Pa.; Kard E. Baur, Lib- 
erty Baking Co., Pittsburgh; John 
Hagy, Freihofer Baking Co., Phila- 
delphia, and John R. Dwyer, Firch 
Baking Co., Erie, Pa. 


Ladies Entertained 


In the afternoon, the convention 
ladies attended a fashion show, 
which was arranged by the courtesy 
of Inga, Inc., Washington, D.C., on 
the veranda of the dining room of the 
hotel. 

The evening program featured a 
“Monte Carlo Night” with a variety 
of games. Valuable prizes were dis- 
played for the occasion. Louis Mar- 
hoefer, Bold Baking Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, and Karl E. Baur, Liberty 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, were chair- 
men for the evening. 

The morning of June 14, the mid- 
year business session was held, and 
was exceptionally well attended. 

Paul M. Baker, association presi- 
dent, opened the meeting and intro- 
duced the various speakers. Ralph E. 
Evans, McNees, Wallace & Nurick, 
Harrisburg, Pa., legislative counsel 
of the association, furnished a com- 
plete report on the various bills in- 
troduced during the 1949 state legis- 
lative session, of interest to the bak- 
ing industry. He ‘stressed the im- 
portance of unity in action by bak- 
ers in protecting their business 
against unwarranted and harmful 
legislation. 

W. S. Hagar, deputy secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Ag- 
riculture, spoke on the developments 
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Pennsylvania Bakers’ Mid-Year 


Is Well Attended 


of - Pennsylvania’s general food law 
and the bakery law, .calling partic- 
ular attention to the difference of 
these laws as compared with food 
laws in effect in other states, pat- 
terned after the Federal Food and 
Drug Law. He paid tribute to the 


excellent relations of the department — 


with the association’s committee on 
food standards and sanitation. 
Peter -G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, 


New York, compared the present 
status of the baking industry and its 
position in our country’s economy 
with what may be expected in the 
near future. He urged bakers to keep 
before them at all times that the 
only way to make progress and to 
increase consumption of bakery 


- goods is to offer consumers uniform 


and highest quality products possi- 
ble at reasonable prices. - 


Program Progress Reported 
Progress of the Bakers of America 
Program was reported by Robert 
Quinlan, field representative, who 
emphasized that industry advertis- 
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ing in magazines alone cannot do 
the job the industry has set out to 
do, that for effective results bakers 
everywhere must co-ordinate their 
own promotion efforts with the cam- 


paign. 

A ladies card party that afternoon 
was provided, with prizes for the win- 
ners. Mrs. Paul M. Baker and Mrs. 
John Hagy acted as chairmen of the 
committee. 

The convention closed with a ban- 
quet the evening of June 14. Ben H. 
Peoples, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co.., 
Pittsburgh, and Maurice D. Smith, 
Pollock Paper Corp., Harrisburg, 
were chairman and co-chairman. 





Yeast with uniformity helps assure 














ermentation is your business 


in producing better 
baked goods 


a than 100 years ago, only 10% of the 
bread America ate came from bakers. Today 
over 90% of city families buy bakers’ bread. 
Barely 23 years ago, only 19% of American 
housewives bought sweet yeast-raised prod- 
ucts from bakers. Today, 89% of America’s 
women who serve sweet yeast-raised goods 
buy all or some from bakers. 


This is the business you’ve won, 
want to keep, want to build . . . with 
baked goods that are better and 


better in quality, in flavor, in freshness. 
And, as in every business, there are reasons 
for success, reasons for production excel- 


lence. In baking .. . 


. -.» fermentation is your “key” 


To bake better goods, you adjust fermenta- 
tion to suit various baking conditions. To 
maintain top quality in your baked goods 
at all times, fermentation control is a “‘must.”’ 

Yes, fermentation governs your whole 
operation—and fermentation depends prima- 


rily on the yeast you use. 
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NEW DISTRIBUTING FIRM 


ORGANIZED AT ALBANY 
ALBANY, N.Y.—Effective July 1, 
Barber & Bennett, Inc., Albany, has 
announced the formation of Acker- 


_ man-Beardsley-Bennett, Inc., to han- 


¥ 


_ dle the business of its jobbing divi- 


Bs 
a 


_ sion. Four years ago, due to short- 


_ age of space at its mill, the jobbing 
division was separated physically and 


relocated in offices uptown in Al- 
bany. This resulted in considerable 


- confusion. 


The next step was to establish the 
jobbing division, now to be known 


as Ackerman-Beardsley-Bennett, Inc., 
wholly owned by Barber & Bennett, 
Inc. This is merely a change in firm 
style name and involves no change 
in ownership, management, person- 
nel or location. 

The new firm is a New York state 
corporation, established for the pur- 
pose of carrying on a feed jobbing 
and brokerage business. It is incor- 
porated with 1,000 shares of com- 
mon stock at $100 a share, $100,000 
fully paid in. The officers of the cor- 
poration, which will assume all con- 
tractual obligations of the jobbing 
division, are the same as those of 
Barber & Bennett, Inc. 
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Potomac States Bakers Hold 
Successful Summer Outing 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. — Com- 
pletely conforming to tradition, the 
summer outing of the Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., held here June 20-22, 
was unanimously voted one of the 
best ever arranged. Held jointly with 
the Baltimore Bakers Club, each year 
brings a repetition of fun and fellow- 
ship when business cares are laid 
aside and in true southern fashion 
bakers, allied tradesmen, their fam- 





Yeast 


QUALITY in your baked goods depends 
largely on a uniform yeast—one so stand- 


' ardized that day after day it acts uniformly 


in your dough. A uniformly strong and 
healthy yeast capable of producing a vigor- 
ous and balanced fermentation is largely 
responsible for the unique appetizing flavor 
of yeast-raised goods. 


Another advantage of uniform yeast 


A uniform yeast is most important since it 
helps assure steady, smooth-running pro- 
duction which means high productivity per 
man-hour. 


Yes, better baked goods depend on fermen- 
tation. Proper fermentation depends primarily 
on yeast uniformity... and 


Fermentation is Fleisehmann’s 
business, lOO . . « it the Fleischmann 


Plants where uniformity of manufacture 
assures you uniformity in yeast 


Each pure yeast cell isolated by the Fleisch- 
mann Laboratories’ technicians is “‘babied”’ 
in the Fleischmann plants as it’s grown and 
developed into thousands and thousands of 
pounds of baker’s yeast. 





YEAST CULTURE ROOM—where pure yeast, sent in test tubes 
from the laboratory, is “babied” through early stages of 
" growth. Temperature and humidity here are carefully controlled. 


—always husy”in the dough 
NEVER FLASHY... VEVER SLOW 


you “customer-popular” products 


During manufacture, for instance, the 
yeast is repeatedly washed in pure water— 
to remove spent materials that might other- 
wise affect its uniformity. This is only one 
reason that Fleischmann’s Yeast acts so well 
—with sustained strength throughout the 
entire dough fermentation process. 


FERMENTER 
CONTROL. Here, 
attendant checks to 
assure precise tem- 
perature in the 
fermenters—just one 
of the many careful 
controls throughout 
manufacture that 
help assure high 
yeast quality. 


Even air is filtered . . . in the Fleischmann 
cutting 1g and wrapping rooms. This helps 
assure yeast purity, so necessary for a 
uniform fermentation and resulting uniform 
quality in your yeast-raised goods. 

This precaution plus such special pro- 
cesses as sterilization of fermenters and 
separators, pre-chilling of presses and tem- 
perature control throughout processing— 
provide a uniformity of manufacture that 
helps assure satisfactory yeast performance 
day in and day out. 

Uniform high quality and dependability is 
an outstanding characteristic of every one of 
the many Fleischmann facilities and services. 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS, THE MAKERS OF 
FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST HAVE DEVOTED 
EVERY EFFORT TOWARDS SAFEGUARD- 
ING FERMENTATION — YOUR BUSINESS 
AND OUR BUSINESS. 








ilies and friends, enjoy the hospitality 
of the Cavalier Hotel, its beach club, 
swimming pool, golf course and the 
surf. 

The aim of the annual get-together 
is not to improve conditions in the 
industry but to have a happy time 
and each of the 241 who registered 
shared in some way in the lively pro- 
gram of fun and sports. The beach 
club was particularly popular and 
special luncheons were served there 
to the ladies and nongolfers. Clear 
skies and an ocean breeze also made 
it a popular spot for the dinner held 
the evening of June 20. This was fol- 
lowed by a showing of the new color 
picture, “The Old Dominion,” given 
through courtesy of the Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co. On the night of June 19 
an inspiring program of spirituals 
was presented by a group from 
Hampton Institute. 

The cocktail party which preceded 
the banquet June 21 extended be- 
yond the ballroom and onto the ter- 
races like a charming lawn party. 
Arranged by Mrs. William J. Ehorst 
(Lady Baltimore), the hostess of the 
outing, it was a delightful prelude 
to the dinner, the awarding of the 
golf prizes and later beach club 
dancing. 

The golf committee had arranged 
a program to interest players in 
every stage of development, played 
at the Cavalier Golf Club. Low gross 
for bakers was won by Carl Haus- 
wald, Jr., Hauswald’s Bakery. Low 
net was won by Rufus Caskey, Cas- 
key Baking Co. 

In the allied division Al Doerer, 
M. Smith and Hugh Evans were tied 
for low gross and in the playoff Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Evans were still tied. 
Mr. Evans won the toss and went 
home with the trophy although all 
won prizes. Low net first prize among 
allied men was won by Miles Decker 
and Emmet Gary, secretary of the 
association, won second prize. 

Credit for the success of the out- 
ing was divided among the commit- 
tee, the hotel and the weather. Mem- 
bers of the first group were Paul K. 
Corcoran, president of Potomac 
States Bakers Assn.; Sidney Silber, 
president of the Bakers Club of Bal- 
timore; Pat McGinnis, secretary of 
the Baltimore club; Mrs. William J. 
Ehorst; Charles W. Cowan, Balti- 
more flour broker; Ray H. Sullivan 
and Emmet Gary. Lou A. Schillinger, 
“coordinator de luxe,” was another 
active contributor to the success of 
the gathering. 

The 34th annual winter conven- 
tion was announced for Jan. 29-31, 
1950, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, and for the annual sum- 
mer outing June 25-28, 1950, at the 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ELEVATOR OPEN HOUS— 

MAYETTA, KANSAS—Many per- 
sons attended the open house at the 
new Farmers Union Business Assn. 
elevator. here which was completed 
recently. The new structure has a ca- 
pacity of 35,000 bu. and is equipped 
with modern machinery. It can han- 
dle 3,000 bu. grain an hour. Visitors 
from Kansas City and Topeka at- 
tended the opening. The Jackson 
County crops tour was made during 
the day, climaxing at the elevator in 
the afternoon. Refreshments were 
served. The new elevator, replacing 
the one destroyed by fire last year, 
is managed by Alvin Cline. 
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Eastern Federation 
Members Note 


Good Business 


NEW YORK — With one of the 
largest attendance records in its his- 
tory, the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants held its annual conven- 
tion in the Hotel Commodore, New 
York June 20-21. 

The convention heard its president, 
Scott Gray, Franklinville, N.Y., de- 
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clare that the feed business in the 
Northeast is good, despite its many 
problems. 

In fact, in his opening address Mr. 
Gray said that the feed industry in 
this area is in a very strong position. 
He admitted that there has been 
some sales resistance to high prices 
and that there have been substantial 
inventory losses. He said, however, 
that there has been comparatively 
low mortality among feed businesses, 
and he urged that accounts receiv- 
able be kept on the safest basis pos- 
sible. 

Marcus Nadler, professor of fi- 
nance, graduate school of business 


administration, New York Univer- 
sity, called the outlook for the fu- 
ture favorable, although he said that 
during a recent trip through a large 
part of the country he had found a 
feeling of uncertainty, for which he 
saw no reason. 

In describing “where we are going 
from here,” Mr. Nadler said that 
while business is declining, savings 
are increasing. The readjustment pe- 
riod is not over yet, he said, and 
there will be further declines. The 
speaker predicted that this period 
may last from six to nine months, 
when the economy will be stabilized 
and business will be good. He re- 








Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 


shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 

Lassie Rye Flours 

White Eagle Cracker Flour 


Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 
Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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ported that the country is not head- 
ed for deflation nor depression, but 
merely readjustment. 

In advocating that the government 
“tax the untaxed first,” Garner M. 
Lester, president of the National Tax 
Equality Assn., Jackson, Miss., de- 
clared that the government itself is 
in business in a big way, but that it 
pays no taxes on these enterprises. 


Opposes Brannan Plan 


In a resolution adopted at the 
meeting, the EFFM went on record 
as vigorously opposing the adoption 
of the Brannan plan in any form 
whatsoever, referring to the plan as 
“threatening the solvency of our 
government and outstandingly dan- 
gerous for the good of northeastern 
agriculture.” 

The entire slate of officers of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants was reele=: «i at a meeting of 
the board of directors immediately 
following the closing of the annual 
convention. ; 

The officers reelected to serve an- 
other term are: Scott Gray, James 
H. Gray Milling Co., Inc., Franklin- 
ville, N.Y., president; Edward G. 
Rubinoff, Vineland, N.J., first vice 
president; C. Paul Ward, Candor, 
N.Y., second vice president, and 
Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, 
N.Y., executive director. 
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“BUY IT BAKED WEEK” 
PLANNED IN ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO—Bakers of Erie, Pa., 
are planning a “Buy It Baked Week” 
promotion July 22-30 along the lines 
of the Peoria promotion of last Feb- 
ruary. Erie bakers have subscribed 
$1,500 to promote the week and will 
utilize Bakers of America Program 
merchandising materials. 

The city has a metropolitan popu- 
lation in excess of 135,000. 

Arrangements have already been 
made for window displays, “Buy It 
Baked” spots on 1,000 telephone 
poles, a proclamation from the may- 
or, an airplane towing a “Buy It 
Baked” streamer, a “Buy It Baked” 
banner across a main street, radio 
announcements, newspaper advertis- 
ing, and a “kick off” banquet. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


VIRGINIA HEALTH GROUP 
UGRES ENRICHMENT LAW 


RICHMOND, VA.—Enactment of 
a state law by the 1950 Virginia leg- 
islature requiring vitamin  enrich- 
ment of white bread and flour is in- 
cluded in proposals in an extensive 
health program advocated by the 
Virginia Council on Health and Medi- 
cal Care. Pointing out that such a 
statute has been urged by the Vir- 
ginia Nutrition Committee, the coun- 
cil declares that “replacement of iron 
and vitamins removed by modern 
milling methods will protect us from 
having low-grade flour and bread 
dumped on our markets.” 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


JOIN CHICAGO BOARD 


CHICAGO—Richard F. Uhlmann, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has announced that the Board 
of Directors has elected the follow- 
ing persons to membership in the 
board of trade: Harold P. Bates, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Chicago; Jack 
Meyer, vice president of the Bunge 
Corp., New York City; Herman K. 
Schafer, president of Maney Milling 
Co., Omaha, Neb., and William L. 
Shellabarger, president of Shella- 
barger Mills, Inc., Decatur, Il. 
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ing cooperative plans for tak- 

ing a world census of agri- 
culture in 1950, This will not be the 
first such effort to summarize the 
world’s agricultural resources and 
production—but it will be the most 
accurate and the most complete. 

Other agricultural surveys were 
taken in 1930 and 1940—under the 
leadership of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, now incorporat- 
ed in the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations— 
but those, though helpful, are now 
inadequate. 

With the founding of the FAO, 
interest in a world census was re- 
newed, Plans for the census have 
been under way since 1944. The out- 
standing feature of the 1950 census 
is the careful preparation that is 
being made. Census takers are being 
specially trained. Procedures are be- 
ing set up. FAO is supplying a cen- 
sus consultative service to all par- 
ticipating nations. Every effort is 
being made to insure completeness 
and accuracy. 

It is expected that this new cen- 
sus will provide the statistical in- 


Miz: than 65 nations are mak- 





EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying article is the essential text 
of a discussion in Foreign Agricul- 
ture on the projected world census 
of agriculture. Mr. Becker is chief 
of the International Commodities 
Branch, Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington. 





formation that agriculture, business 
and government need for sound plan- 
ning. It should be of special value 
to the agriculture of participating 
nations. 

Even countries fortunate enough 
to have efficient crop reporting or- 
ganizations and adequate information 
on trade in agricultural products 
need periodic agricultural censuses 
as benchmarks. Such benchmarks not 
only reveal the present state of agri- 
cultural development but also dis- 
close the shifting patterns—geograph- 
ical, economic and social—that have 
worked to bring it about. If agri- 
culture is to go forward on a sound 
basis, producers need agricultural sta- 
tistical information not only for their 
own country but for other coun- 
tries as well. The’ U.S. has a self- 
ish interest in having well-conducted 
censuses not only at home but also 
abroad. Each other nation likewise 
has need for this*type of internation- 
al information. ° 


Need for Census Vital 

The need for an agricultural census 
in 1950 is emphasized by the pres- 
ent chaotic condition of world agri- 
cultural production and trade. Even 
now, four years after thé close of 
World War II, governments have 
found it necessary to continue regu- 
lating international movement of 
scarce commodities — cereals, rice, 
fats and oils, cocoa, and nitrogenous 
fertilizers, As the world moves from 
this period of scarcities, with re- 
stricted world trade, toward a period 
of possible surpluses there is a need 
for the development of programs 
that would tend to avoid periods of 
alternate feast and famine for the 
consumer and of ruinously low prices 
to producers in periods of oversupply. 
For such planning, much more should 


; ne ha 
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Nations Make Plans for Cooperative 
Census of World Agriculture in 1950 


be known about the prospects for 
main sound -increases in pro- 
duction compatible with the growth 
of populations and the desired in- 
creases in the levels of consumption. 

The first essential steps to the 
successful administration of the cen- 
sus are being taken. A number of 
countries have prepared new legisla- 
tion authorizing the census, and oth- 
ers have strengthened legislative au- 
thority for the census. There has 


been material progress in the im- 


a far- training program. 
The outbreak of World War II in 
September, 1939, led to the aban- 
donment of proposed censuses in many 
countries. In some cases, it inter- 
rupted a census actually in progress. 
The disturbance of World War II, 
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with the resulting dislocation in the 
pa world production and 


plus the world’s slow recovery 
from the destruction brought about 
by the war stimulated many people 
the need for an in- 
ventory of human and natural re- 


ing factors that led the U.S. govern- 
ment to invite all nations to the In- 
ternational Statistical 


| 


mission of the FAO included in its 
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preparatory work for the Inaugural 


; Conference a discussion of the need 


_ for the 1950 World Census of ‘Agri- 


culture and. recommended that. the 
FAO, once it began to function, ac- 
_ tively promote such a project: The 
_ Inaugural Conference, held at Quebec 
in October, 1945, recommended that 
a study be made of the possibility 
of taking a world census by 1950 or 
as soon as practical thereafter. 

The census project was set up un- 
der the direction of Dr. Conrad Taeu- 
ber,, and* substantial progress was 
made in 1947-48 in carrying out ini- 
tial steps. 


An outstanding feature of the 1950 - 
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‘world agricultural census program 
‘has been the facilities provided for 
training census workers. In many 
arespects, this is new and promises 
to produce results of incalculable 
value. 

All the agencies concern:d with 
the census have participated iu this 
work at-various levels. 

In addition to assistance given 
Latin American countries by the In- 
ter-American Statistical Institute, the 
interdepartmental Committee, and 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census, FAO 
has provided consultative service to 
participating nations, 

In September, 1948, the standing 


advisory committee on statistics of 
the FAO considered a revised draft 
of the so-called minimum schedule 
for the 1950 census, which had been 
prepared by the secretariat of the 
FAO as the result of the regional 


discussions that took place during 


the preceding year. This draft was 
adopted, with a number of changes, 
to form the present basic schedule 
for further presentation to the co- 
operating governments. It was agreed 
that in some underdeveloped coun- 
tries, where a census has never been 
taken, there was little likelihood that 
a sufficient staff could be provided 
and trained to conduct a full cen- 

















FINE PRODUCTS OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 


WASHINGTON—OComparative re- 
tail bakery sales statistics for April 
show a 5% drop from sales of the 
same month in 1948, the Bureau of 
the Census has reported. April sales 
were reported 2% lower than sales 
in March. Sales during the first four 
months of 1949 were 4% lower than 
during the first four months of 1948, 
the bureau reported. 


sus of agriculture in 1950. The ad- 
visory group recommended for such 
countries special surveys as a substi- 
tute for a census. 


It was suggested that these sur- 
veys might take the form of simple 
surveys of randomly selected areas 
that would show the general pattern 
of agriculture in the country and that 
might serve as the basis for estimat- 
ing totals for the countries. Another 
suggested approach was the enumer- 
ation of the commercoal agricultural 
output of the country, since this in- 
formation might be obtained from the 
processors and handlers of agricul- 
tural commodities and might likewise 
serve as the basis forthe estimation 
of totals for the country. 


The final draft of the minimum 
schedule for the 1950 census is in 
many respects a remarkable docu- 
ment. The schedule makers sternly 
resisted their own leanings toward 
an extensive all-inclusive schedule 
and restricted it to 65 questions, with 
10 subitems relating to livestock by 
sex. The information, which it is in- 
tended should be collected, is limited 
in nature and falls into six cate- 
gories. The first category has to do 
with the agricultural holding, its size 
and form of tenure. The second is 
concerned with the utilization of land 
by the broad classification of arable 
land, orchards, meadows and pas- 
tures, wood or forest lands, and all 
other land. 

A third subject of inquiry is the 
agricultural population, which is re- 
stricted to a count of the mem- 
bers of the holders’ household. The 
fourth category pertains to the area 
harvested in principal crops. The list 
of these crops on a worldwide basis 
is necessarily limited. It is antici- 
pated that each country will include 
crops that are of major importance 
in its agricultural economy. The fifth 
subject—the minimum questions on 
farm power—ask only “Yes” or “No” 
with respect to the use in 1949 of 
animal power and mechanical power. 


Cross-Section Provided 


Even in its abbreviated form, this 
is a schedule that provides for a 
broad cross-section of agricultural 
resources and production sufficient in 
scope to give a fundamental picture 
of this basic industry. 


The active program of stimulating 
a world-wide agricultural census is 
certain to produce results of tre- 
mendous importance. There is every 
evidence that censuses will be tak- 
en in countries that might not other- 
wise have engaged in such an effort 
at this time. There should be more 
comparability in the results. The 
program should lead to a more thor- 
ough enumeration and to a more 
efficient utilization of the facts col- 
lected. Finally, more far-reaching and 
useful information will be available 
on the present condition of agricul- 
ture throughout thé world. 





















































































WASHINGTON—Demands on fats 
and oils supplies from October 
through ‘March of the 1948-49 crop 
year have been almost as heavy as in 
the same months of the preceding 
year, according to a recent report 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
While domestic consumption was 
down by some 115 million pounds, ex- 
ports were 80 million greater. How- 
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Demand for Fats and Oils High; 
Domestic Production Level Up 


ever, the high level of domestic pro- 
duction has resulted in an increase in 
stocks to 2 billion pounds as of March 
31, 1949, 500 million pounds more 
than on the same date in 1948, and 
the first end-of-March holdings of 
this size in five years. 

Total output from domestic ma- 
terials for the 1948-49 season is now 
placed at 10,680 million pounds. Cur- 


re 


the present consumption 
the case 


pattern. In of the edible fats 
and oils, taking into account the 
estimates of supply for the current 
crop year, and the amounts that have 
been consumed March, sup- 


through 
plies from April 1 to the end of the 
season are 460 million pounds great- 


Photo Courtesy Bell Aircraft Corp. 


In agriculture the helicopter gives more effective 
distribution and control for crop dusting, with 
improvement of the quolity and crop yield. 


; IN BAKING, the use of HAKO-SHORT gives the baker 


far better control of shortening distribution throughout the dough. This 


increased efficiency of shortening action means better fermentation and 


loaves that are finer textured, with soft and tender crumb that holds the 


natural fermentation flavor and normal eating qualities. 


For breads that please consumer tastes, without gumminess or altered 


flavor, depend on HAKO-SHORT. Your nearest HACHMEISTER 


representative will be glad to show how HAKO-SHORT gives 


you easier shop control for uniformly better bread. 
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er than in the corresponding months 
of 1948. 

Wholesale prices of animal fats 
and edible vegetable oils continued 
to decline in April. Average. quota- 
tions for lard, inedible tallow and 
grease were about 1¢ lower than in 
March, while butter prices declined 
to the support level of 59¢ Ib. There 
were lesser declines in the edible 
vegetable oils. As of mid-May, prices 
of fats and oils had firmed some- 
what, but for most items, quotations 
were not materially changed from 
April levels. 

A considerably improved supply 
situation and termination of export 
controls over fats and oils, effective 
in February, were reflected in for- 
eign trade figures for the first quar- 
ter. Shipments from the U.S. of 493 
million pounds during that period 
were 75% higher than in the com- 
parable months in 1948. Whereas in 
the first quarter a year ago the U.S. 
was a net importer of 118 million 
pounds of fats, this year it was on 
a net export basis by some 220 mil- 
lion pounds. Principal increases in 
U.S. exports were in inedible tallow, 
soybeans, lard and flaxseed. 

The decline of 126 million pounds 
in our imports during January-March, 
1949, as compared with a year earlier 
was occasioned primarily by lower 
receipts of Philippine copra. Copra 
shipments from the islands have con- 
tinued smaller than in 1948, totaling 
145,300 long tons in January-April, 
44% less than in the comparable 
period a year ago. When compared 
with 1947, the year of record exports, 
shipments were nearly 60% less. 
Unless exports increase substantially 
in the remaining months of 1949, the 
total for the year will fall below the 
800,000 tons (copra and coconut oil, 
copra equivalent) that has been fore- 
cast. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





AIB Prepares 
Guidebook on 
Sanitation 


CHICAGO—A practical and infor- 
mative guidebook can now be ob- 
tained from the American Institute 
of Baking to meet the demands of 
bakers generally for a digest of reg- 
ulatory procedure involving the sani- 
tary provisions of the Food and Drug 
Administration, the institute points 
out. The title of the booklet, which 
was prepared by the AIB sanitation 
department, is “Basic Bakery Sani- 
tation Principles, Including a Guide 
for a Baker in Fulfilling His Respon- 
sibilities Under the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938.” 

Included in the booklet are: The 
essential information regarding the 
sanitation sections of the federal law 
and how they apply to bakeries, a 
summary of the requirements of 
sound standards of sanitation for op- 
eration of a bakery, a listing of those 
fundamental things that must be 
done if a bakery is to assure itself 


er procedure to be followed by a 
baker involved in regulatory action. 
The fourth section is included be- 
cause instances have been found 
where Bakers have penalized them- 
selves because of lack of information. 
Single copies are available with- 
out charge, and have been sent to 
members. Additional copies are avail- 
able at nominal cost, to help cover 
the expense of printing and distribu- 
tion, and may be obtained by writ- 
ing to AIB headquarters, 1135 Ful- 
lerton Ave., Chicago 14, Iil. 
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BETTER BAKING RESU 


AGED—AERATED—that’s how you receive King 
Midas Flour. 

Pioneers in the use of inside flour storage tanks 
for the natural aging of flour, King Midas Flour 
Mills have now tripled capacity for Aging and 
Aerating flour. 

Increasing total mill space to accommodate the 
construction of additional inside tanks means that 
almost half of mill space is now devoted to facilities 
for Aging and Aerating flour. After it has completed 
the milling process, King Midas Flour drifts slowly 
down through constantly circulating air into tanks 
located inside the mill. Here under controlled tem- 
perature conditions, King Midas is Aged and Aer- 
ated. Then after passing through an additional 
aerating process, King Midas is packed out and 
shipped to you. 

Aged and Aerated King Midas Flour will give 
you the maximum in flour uniformity, increased 
absorption and more profitable baking results— 
because of the extra step. 
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Amount of Grain Products Consumed 
Varies Little with Family Income 


WASHINGTON — The amount of 
grain products that American city 
families consumed in the spring of 
1948, including that in bakery prod- 
ucts purchased, varied little with in- 
come, according to a recent report 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics of the USS. 
Department of Agriculture. Bakery 
products alone increased as income 


rose to $4,000 a year, then declined, 
the report said. 

The report was made following a 
survey of 1,600 households in 68 
cities, large and small, which is part 
of a broader study which will fur- 
nish the most detailed record of fam- 
ily food habits in urban areas since 
the end of the war. 

American city families spent an 


average of $25.57 a week for food, 
or 32% of their total weekly income 
in the spring of 1948, the report said. 
The survey showed that a larger part 
of income went for food in 1948 than 
in 1942, when comparable data were 
gathered. In 1942, urban families av- 


eraged $14.23 for food, or 26% of . 


their weekly income. The bigger post- 
war food bills have gone partly into 








Kanses City 


are these new, brilliantly-colored Summer Ken-Prints! Yes... 


Sure to draw “oh’s” and “ah’s” from your feminine customers 


the lady who sews will scarcely believe her eyes when she 
sees your flour and feed in P/K Bags made from these won- 
derful new Summer Ken-Prints! Right away, she'll picture us- 
ing that fine Ken-Print fabric as a light, airy pinafore, gay 
sun suit, or summery drapery. Want to put your product out 
front in the buying picture? Then be sure you pack it in sun- 


shine-styled Summer Ken-Prints . . . available now! 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


Buffalo 


New York 
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higher prices, partly into larger pur- 
chases. Higher consumption of such 
foods as milk, fruits and vegetables— 
including citrus fruit and tomatoes— 
eggs, and meat, poultry, and fish in- 
dicate that the family’s food money 
bought better nutrition in 1948 than 
in the early war year. 

Conducted under the Research and 
Marketing Act, the survey included 
urban housekeeping families in 34 
states. To show seasonal and geo- 
graphical variations, winter, spring 
and autumn surveys of food spending 
were also made in four cities— Bir- 
mingham, Buffalo, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul and San Francisco. The fact 
gathering is being continued by a 
survey of food spending this spring 
and summer in Birmingham and Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul. 

Facts gained from the survey will 
be useful to the food industry, all the 
way from farmer to retailer, as well 
as to.horne economists and educa- 
tors. Up-to-date information on fam- 
ily food habits are wanted for im- 
provement of food marketing and 
education for better nutrition. 

Family expenditure per person for 
food in the 68 cities came to $7.77 a 
week compared with $4.17 in 1942. 
The spending included restaurant 
meals and between-meal snacks away 
from home, as well as food and bev- 
erages bought for use at home: It 
did not include value of food grown 
at home or received as gifts or wages. 

The much larger share of income 
spent for food by families in the low- 
er income groups is shown by the 
following figures from the survey: 
Families with incomes of $7,500 or 
more, which had the largest average 
family size, spent $44.08 a week for 
food, or 17% of income. Families 
with $3,000-$4,000 income spent 
$27.06 for food, or 35% of income. 
Families with incomes under $1,000, 
many of which were small families, 
spent $13.76 a week for food, or 74% 
of income. 








W. S. Antliff 


president of Canada Bread, Ltd., has 
announced the appointment of W. 8. 
Antliff as general manager of the 
company. Mr. Antliff has been asso- 
ciated with the company for the last 
22 years and for the past 15 years 
has been assistant general manager. 
He graduated from McGill U: 

with the degree of bachelor of com- 
merce in 1920 and 1921 became a 
member of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in Quebec and of the 
Ontario Institute in 1929. 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 





Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
ure and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 




















Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 





























FLOUR 


Produced Under Scientific 


Control in the 
Southwest’s Largest Mill 
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FINDINGS OF FACT 


confirm high value of Enrichment 
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Provide a Definite Challenge and > ear 
Opportunity For Every American Baker | 


NRICHMENT has been elevated to a new high level 

of national and social significance. The far- 

reaching Newfoundland Nutritional Surveys* 
have decisively demonstrated the part that food 
enrichment can play in reducing infant mortality, 
lowering the tuberculosis death rate and over-all 
death rate, decreasing signs of malnutrition, and 
increasing the alertness of children and grown-ups 
alike. 

The first of these large- 
scale fact-finding surveys 
was conducted in 1944. Signs 
of malnutrition were wide- 
spread. Infant mortality and 
tuberculosis, death rate were 
two to three times as high as 
in similar populations. En- 
richment with thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, and niacin then was 
put into effect. 





“‘Nutrition ... has its signifi- 
cance in its relation to health. 
Health is defined in the World 
Health Constitutionas follows: 
‘Health is the complete state 
of physical, mental and social 
well-being, not just freedom 
from disease and infirmity.’ 
“‘What can nutrition do? It 
can prolong life, give better 
bodies; make people happier, 
give them greater economic 
status; provide opportunity for 
greater social significance.” 


—National Health Assembly, 
May 1-4, 1948 


Four years later, in 1948, 
the second survey showed a 
dramatic reduction in signs 
and symptoms related to de- 
ficiencies of these essential 
nutrients. Gone to a great 
extent was the apathy so 
noticeable in 1944. Deaths from tuberculosis had 
decreased sharply, and the rate of stillbirths and 
infant deaths was strikingly reduced. 

Here then, is clear-cut confirmation of the high 
value of enrichment to the national health. Here 
also is a challenge to every American baker. The 
Bakers of America now have the enviable oppor- 














MERCK ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 


tunity and undeniable responsibility of bringing 
more buoyant health and greater physical and 
mental vigor to the people of America—through 
ENRICHMENT. 


*These surveys were supported by the Newfoundland 
‘Government, the Newfoundland Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, the individual investigators, and Merck & 
Co., Inc. (The Canadian Medical Association Journal, 
March 1945 and April 1949.) 





With Merck Enrichment Wafers you can depend on sTABILITY (no crum- 
bling or dusting) SPEEDY DISINTEGRATION (to fit your production schedule). 
—and UNIFORM ENRICHMENT (fine-particle ingredients disperse freely 
throughout the batch). 

In small or large quantities, you can get them quickly at any time from 
your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at Rahway, N. J.; Dallas; 
Chicago; Seattle; San Francisco; and Philadelphia. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Elkton, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Calif. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited - Montreal - Toronto + Valleyfield 
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Bakers’ Story Told 
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Heavy Demand for Publicity 
Material on Bakers’ Program 


CHICAGO — Recipe booklets and 
nutrition education materials telling 
the bakers’ story are flowing to the 
public at the rate of nearly 10,000 
a day, according to a recent report 
from the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram. 

The printed material is prepared 
and distributed by the American In- 
stitute of Baking as part of the con- 
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Bakers often find that buns and rolls packaged in 


chipboard and unlaminated trays or cartons lose 
significant amounts of moisture even when over- 
wrapped with good grades of moistureproof 
cellophane or waxed paper. This loss results from 
the transfer of moisture from the baked product 
to the paperboard and not from loss of moisture 
to the surrounding atmosphere. 


Laminated trays and cartons, however, are mois- 
tureproof and greaseproof. They prevent the 
transfer of moisture or shortening from the 
product to the package. They keep buns and rolls 
moist longer and salable longer. 


sumer education phase of the pro- 
gram. More than 1,500,000 pieces 
have been distributed since the first 
of this year. 

A high percentage of these printed 
pieces go directly into the hands of 
school children and homemakers. 
Thousands of dthers go to persons 
in the “opinion forming group,” im- 
portant because as teachers, doctors 


_ Lota 


Buns and Rolls 
| Retain Moisture Longer 
in Laminated Package 
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liner into one. 


greaseproof . 
protection. 


and authorities of various other types 
they influence the thinking of mil- 
lions. 

A relatively small percentage of 
requests received comes from bak- 
ers, according to the report. The AIB 
materials are available to bakers at 
nominal cost, and can be fitted ef- 
fectively into the public relations 
and promotion plans of any individ- 
ual bakery. 

Most popular of the educational 
pieces offered is the ‘Wheel of 
Good Eating.” Adapted from the gov- 
ernment’s Basic Seven Foods chart, 
this wheel suggests the number of 
servings to be included within each 
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The laminated package is made of three separate 
layers—an outside cover of high-grade paper- 
board, bonded to an inner greaseproof liner sheet 
by a special agent—microcrystalline wax. This 
wax, through the application of heat and pres- 
sure, fuses the paperboard and the greaseproof 


In top quality laminated packages, it is the wax 
bonding agent that forms a moistureproof barrier. 
These laminated packages are moistureproof and 
. set a new standard of product 


BAKERY PACKAGE 


) RESEARCH COUNCIL 





131 WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Corton Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Container Corporation of Americo, Chicago, Iilinois 


Marathon Corporation, Menasho, Wisconsin 
United Board and Carton Corporation, Syracuse, New York 
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food grouping. It is available in 
poster or notebook size, andeis being 
used widely in the schools today. A 
classroom picture in the June La- 
dies’ Home Journal showed one of 
these posters on the wall in the back- 
ground. 
Diet Booklet Popular 

Also very popular is the eight-page 
booklet, “Our Daily Food,” and the 
33-page diet booklet entitled “Eat 
and Grow Slim.” 

Though some of the educational 
material is mailed by the AIB to 
lists of key people, the bulk of the 
distribution is on request. Hundreds 
of requests have been received as the 
result of offers in Bakers of America 
Program advertising in home eco- 
nomics and scholastic publications. 
Through the program’s public rela- 
tions program, arrangements are 
made for the various booklets to be 
offered the public by newspapers, 
magazines and radio stations. 

The AIB materials have been re- 
quested by Boy Scout, Girl Scout, 
Campfire Girl and 4-H Club groups; 
by YMCAs, YWCAs and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross; by hospitals, physi- 
cians and nurses; by public health 
and social welfare groups; by wom- 
en’s' groups, religious groups and va- 
rious companies, and, of great impor- 
tance, by universities, high schools, 
elementary schools and extension 
organizations. 

The popular “Eat and Grow Slim” 
booklet was written by Gertrude 
Austin, director of the AIB’s nutri- 
tion education department. Mrs. Aus- 
tin is the author of a six-page article 
entitled “You Can Reduce” which 
appeared in the May issue of the 
American Medical Assn.’s_ health 
magazine, “Hygeia.” In it she rec- 
ommends a diet including bread 
daily, explaining that the belief that 
bread must be eliminated from a 
reducing diet is “just an old fash- 
ioned idea.” 

Mrs. Austin also had an article on 
“Nutrition in Health Education for 
Secondary Schools” in the March 
issue of the Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation and Recreation. In addition 
to writing, she represents the bak- 
ing industry in frequent contacts 
with key persons in government, ed- 
ucation and the general field of nu- 
trition. 

‘The AIB test kitchen developed or 
revised more than 100 recipes and 
supervised the photography of 35 
food photographs during the first 
five months of this year. These photo- 
graphs and recipes are used to pro- 
mote the consumption of bakery 
products through the public relations 
phase of the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram. 


——~“BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


INJUNCTION UPHELD 





YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO — Four 


former employees of Hathaway Bak- 
eries, Inc., who have formed a bak- 
ery firm of their own, cannot sell 
their goods to or influence custom- 
ers on their former routes, accord- 
ing to a.ruling by Common Pleas 
Judge Erskine Maiden, Jr. The 
Hathaway firm filed an injunction 
action asking a restraining order be 
issued against the four, contending 
that the men signed agreements 
when they were employed stating 
that, if their employment was termi- 
nated, they would refrain for one 
year from selling or assisting any 
persons in selling baked goods along 
any former routes or within. three 
miles of any point on any former 
routes. The company charged that 
the men were soliciting business in 
former routes they had held. 
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MASTER MILLED FOR MASTER BAKERS 


CANNON VALLEY 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING COMPANY 


Gen. Offices, Flour Exchange 
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Three Sanitarians 
Added to Staff 
of AIB 


CHICAGO—The demands for the 
sanitation department’s inspection 
training service have made it obliga- 
tory to add three new sanitarians to 
the American Institute of Baking 
staff. With the addition of William 
W. Moss, Jr., Jacob W. Forbes and 
Harold R. Mangus to the staff 
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the sanitation department now em- 
ploys eight sanitarians who de- 
vote full time to this program, the 
institute said recently. 

William W. Moss, Jr., is a gradu- 
ate bacteriologist. He completed his 
undergraduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and spent a year 
in the graduate school at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. From 1943 to 
1946, Mr. Moss was in charge of the 
bacteriology department of various 
Army laboratory units in the Euro- 
pean theater during World War II. 
In his work with the inspection train- 
ing program, he will give special at- 
tention to solving bacteriological 


problems which confront the indus- 


Jacob W. Forbes brings consider- 
able experience to the in-plant in- 
spection program. For 10 years he 
served as director of the food and 
drug division of the Montana State 


‘ Board of Health and held a com- 


parable position for six years with 
the Louisiana State Board of Health. 
While Mr. Forbes was employed by 
these health agencies, he conducted 
courses for food handlers and spent 
@ large part of his time in educa- 
tional work. From 1946 until the 
present time, he did managerial work 
for Charles P. Wagner & Bros., Inc., 
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a bakery supply house. Mr. Forbes 
is not only an experienced inspector 


but has had first hand experience 


with the baking industry. 

Harold R. Mangus received both 
Bachelor of Science and Master of 
Science degrees from Purdue Univer- 
sity. Since graduation he has had 
some experience in the pest contro! 
industry. 

Mr. Moss and Mr. Mangus will 
work out of the Chicago office. Mr. 
Forbes will work out of Portland, 
Ore., beginning Aug. 1. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BEGINS OUTSTATE DELIVERY 


PERU, IND.—The Colonial Baking 
Co. of Indianapolis has started a 
daily delivery of fresh bread to most 
of the independent grocery stores in 
Peru, according to Ed Esther, super- 
visor from the Indianapolis office. The 
deliveries are handled from the Ko- 
komo substation for the bakery un- 
der John Clark, supervisor. The 13- 
year-old organization, the Colonial 
Baking Co., has become Indiana’s 
largest. Alec Taggart, Jr., is the presi- 
dent. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RULING ON SUGAR QUOTAS 
EXPECTED IN NOVEMBER 


NEW YORK—The U.S. Supreme 
Court decision on the constitutional- 
ity of restricting the amount of re- 
fined sugar that certain offshore re- 
finers can market in the U.S. will be 
ruled upon in the fall season, reports 
B. W. Dyer & Co., sugar brokerage 
firm. The Supreme Court adjourned 
in June; thus a decision around No- 
vember seems likely. 

Although most observers believe 
the Supreme Court will sustain the 
constitutionality of the act, there is 
some difference of opinion on the 
effect if they do not. Declaring one 
section of the Sugar Act of 1948 un- 
constitutional might easily overthrow 
the entire Sugar Act, the firm points 
out. 

If one part of the 1948 Sugar Act 
becomes unconstitutional apparently 
it makes the entire act unconstitu- 
tional. There is no separation pro- 
viso in the Sugar Act of 1948 as 
there was in the Jones-Costigan Act; 
the processing tax in,the latter act 
was declared unconstitutional but the 
separation proviso authorized con- 
tinuation of other sections of this act. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAND-O-LAKES BAKERS 
BUY TRACT FOR BAKERY 


WAUSAU, WIS.—A tract of land 
covering 38,400 sq. ft. has been ac- 
quired by the Land-O-Lakes Bakers, 
on which the firm plans to erect a 
modern bakery plant within the next 
two years, according to Edwin J. 
Petrowski, head of the firm. 

The new bakery will be five times 
the capacity of its present office and 
plant at 103-105 Grand Ave. The 
new location is at the southeast cor- 
ner of the intersection of W. Bridge 
St. and First Ave. 

According to Mr. Petrowski, all 
manufacturing and distribution in the 
new plant will be on one floor. The 
two-story plant will be completely 
air-conditioned and the entire plant 
will be under one roof. 

Mr. Petrowski has headed and 
owned the bakery since 1947 when 
he acquired the former Beckman Bak- 
ery from Albert F. Beckman, for 
whom he had been plant manager. 
The Beckman bakery was established 
26 years ago. Last July the name 
was changed to Land-O-Lakes Bak- 
ers. 
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Consumer Preferences for Baked 
Products Brands Shown in Survey 


OMAHA—Peter Pan white bread, 
made by the P. F. Petersen Baking 
Co., led the list of preferences in that 
commodity in the fifth edition of 
the World-Herald’s consumer analy- 
sis just off the press. 

More than 34% of all families here 
chose Peter Pan in 1949, 33% select- 
ed it last year, with 37% and 36% 
in the previous two years. This means 
that more than 30,000 families buy 


the Petersen product here in prefer- 
ence to any other brand of white 
bread. 

Others in the white bread group 
were: Omar, 31.1%; Wonder, 14.9%; 
Butter-nut, 6.6%; Quaker, 53%; 
Bond, 4.7%; neighborhood bakers, 
3.9%; Mrs. Wright’s, 1.2%; miscel- 


- laneous, 2.3%, and didn’t know, 5%. 


The question, “Do you buy white 
bread?” was answered in the ques- 


tionnaire this way: A total of 94.8% 
of the families here said they did. 
In previous years, 94.3 in 1948, 94.2 
in 1947 and 93.7 in 1946 said they 
bought white bread. 

In answer to the question, “Do you 
buy -rye bread?” 64.1% said “yes.” 
In 1948, 65.5% said “yes.” In 1947, 
68.9% said “yes” and in 1946, 70.2% 
of the families bought rye bread. 


Thus, it is apparent to statisticians. 


that rye bread is losing its popular- 
ity while white bread is slowly gain- 
ing increased favor. 

The rye bread preferences were as 
follows: Omar, 28.6%; Peter Pan, 





CC) senitenns in YOUR bakery is as 
important to you as the quality of the 
ingredients you use. Sanitation control 
is easier, more efficient and less costly 
with DC Pan Glaze because DC Pan 
Glaze eliminates the cause of dirt—no 
greasy smoke or residue to smudge 
ovens, walls or floors. 


Bakeries using DC Pan Glaze 
invite inspection. 


0) Pan Glaze 








Yet cleanliness is only one of the many 
advantages of this Dow Corning Silicone 
pan coating—production schedules are 
maintained, pan life is increased and 
loaves are more uniform with a crust 
that's baked—not fried. 


For further information call our Bakery 


Service Representative in your territory 





or write direct to Dow Corning Cor- 
poration, Midland, Michigan. 


HELPS KEEP BAKERIES CLEANER 
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uw ¥343 Spring St., N. W. 
228 North LaSalle Street—Andover 3-6960 


Bakery Service men experiericed in @ ATLANTA. 
baking problems and especially @ CHICAGO 
trained in the use of DC Pan Glaze @ CLEVELAND 
have been assigned for your conven- @ DALLAS... 
ience to each of the Dow Corning's @ LOS ANGELES 
branch offices. Call on them for further ©@ pmol ae 


information or assistance, 


iberglos Conode, itd. ENGLAND 
1200 Bay Street, Toronto 


. 2212 Terminal Tower—Cherry 0590 
-cscumpe-heee 2722 Taylor Street—Prospect 7-2336 
.....1514 South Hope Street—Richmond 7-0338 

-.. saves S718 Empire Stote Bidg.—tongacre 4-4730 


Albright & Wilson, Ltd. 


49 Park Lane, London, W. | 49-7 
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16.2%; Schulze, 12.6%; Wonder, 
5.5%; Bond, 5.1%; Quaker, 48%; 


-Adler’s, 6.6% (used by less than 1% 


in 1947 and 1946); Ortman’s, 14%; 
Mrs. Wright’s, 1.3%; neighborhood 
bakers, 15.9%; miscellaneous, 1%, 
and didn’t know, 2%. 

In answer to the question, “Do 

you buy regular flour?” a total of 
98.7% of all families said they did. 
Last year, 99.1% said “yes.” In 1947, 
98.7% of the families said they did 
and in 1946, 98% bought regular 
flour. 
The analysis of buyer habits also 
revealed that prepared cake flour is 
losing some of its popularity with the 
home maker. Only 60.4% of the fam- 
ilies in this’ market area buy pre- 
pared cake flour now. In 1946, 66.1% 
bought the commodity. Last year 
62.9% bought it and in 1947, 65.3% 
of the families bought it. 

The fact that there appears to 
be a big market:for pie mix was also 
revealed inthe survey. Only 7.9% 
of the families buy it. In 1948, 10.2% 
bought the item. 

Saturday continued to be the most 
popular day of the week for buying 
groceries. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB Releases 4 
Bulletins on 
Bakery Sanitation 


CHICAGO—The sanitation depart- 
ment of the American Institute of 
Baking recently issued four new spe- 
eial bulletins on bakery sanitation. 
These bulletins were prepared by Dr. 
Edward L. Holmes, director of the 
department, with the assistance of 
Lioyd J. Salathe and W. Keith Gid- 
dings. 

The first in this series of bulletins, 
No. 13, is entitled “Modern Insecti- 
c.des for the Bakery—Residual Depos- 
its Are the Baker’s Best Weapon.” 
The latest developments in the uses 
of insecticides in bakeries are dis- 
cussed with particular reference to 
DDT and other residual sprays. 

“Local or ‘Spot’ Fumigation of 
Flour Handling Equipment” is the 
subject of special bulletin No. 14. 
This bulletin gives practical informa- 
tion to bakers regarding the ma- 
terials to be used to fumigate the 
inside of flour equipment. Methods 
of application are described in de- 
tail. 

Bulletin No. 15, “The Elimination 
of Internal Structural Harborages,” 
is a study of these structural and 
other internal situations which might 
give harborages to insects and ro- 
dents. How to eliminate harborages, 
and consequently the casual invaders, 
is discussed. 

Good storage practices are cited 
as “A Prime Factor in Bakery Sani- 
tation” in bulletin No. 16. A program 
of good storage practices is outlined 
to help bakers prevent the develop- 
ment of infestation by rodents, in- 
sects and other pests. 


Single copies of these bulletins are 
available upon request. Quantities of 
the bulletins may be obtained at a 
nominal cost from the Sanitation De- 
partment, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, 1135-Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, 
Ill. 


——=—SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REPRESENTS DYER 


NEW YORK—B. W. Dyer & Co., 
New York, sugar brokerage firm, 
have announced that Walters & Co., 
2407 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, 
Ind., now represent them in and 
about the Indianapolis area for the 
sale of sugars and syrups. 
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YOUNG KAISER WILHELM II 
winced a bit as Annie Oakley—at his 
request—shot the ash off a cigarette 
held in his. mouth. 
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How we stand 
on marksmanship 





We're against tricky stuff ... “one shot” feats don’t 
build the kind of reputation we want. 


Unfailing accuracy in milling is our day to day 
job and we’re proud of our record. We can hit the mark 
every time because we mill for storage, not delivery. 
Storage capacity of 50,000 cwt. gives us a milling 
“cushion”—time to attain precise accuracy. 


Orders are filled from ample stocks that have been 
aging until needed. From the bins, we can draw 
off the exact patent you want. Or from complementary 
flours we can build a clear to your specifications. 
In either case, you get flour that is triply aerated, 
thoroughly aged ready for use. 


For a “custom made” clear or patent, Atkinson is 
the one to see. 


ATKINSON miuinc company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“IT’S BIN-AGED” REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 



















DO YOU KNOW . ? 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on u« variety of subjects 
conealibaati. Gia. babs tonnes, There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 42 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When sandwich bread pans are 
spaced too close together the sides 
of the baked loaves usually have a 


very dark crust color. True or false? 


2. It is not necessary to use soft 
winter wheat flour in the dough when 
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making refrigerated roll-in-goods. 
True or false? 

3. Diastatic malt syrup contains 
the enzyme diastase. True or false? 

4. It is possible to make good dark 
bread using bread crumbs in the 
formula. True or false? 

5. When discussing bread and roll 
formulas, the various percentages of 
ingredients mentioned are based on 
the total ingredient weight. True or 
false? 

6. Glycerine or invert syrup are 
sometimes added to yolks before 
freezing them. True or false? ~ 








Try this when youte tempted! 


We all know that costs area big prob- good...a bread with creamy crumb 

lem for a baker today ... but if you’re color...a bread that slices and toasts 

tempted to cut ingredients that im- well. Continue to use 6% nonfat dry 

prove the quality of your products, put milk solids in your formula, 

on the old horse blinders! F 
Keep away from that temptation to In Your Advertising, Too! 


be penny-wise and dollar-foolish! And, since your customers are becom- 


ing more and more nutrition-minded, 
tell them, in advertising and on bread 
wrappers, that you are using 6% non- 
fat dry milk solids! 


You know you built your business on 
good quality. So keep it that way. 


Continue to give your customers the 
. a bread that tastes 


best loaf of bread .. 






You are assured top quality 
bread. Nonfat dry milk solids 
that do not meet Borden’s Ex- 
perimental Bakery standards 
are never sold as Borden’s 
Bakery Tested Breadiac. 


bread since the protein in milk 


proves crust and crumb color. 


pound, 








You get marked improvement Baking loss and cooling loss 
in the protein content of your are considerably reduced. 


With 6% Breadlac, your 
complements the protein in extra yield of finished bread 
flour. Also, 6% Breadlac im- will give you a lower cost per 


Remember Borden’s Breadlac 
is Bakery-Tested! 
To get quality nonfat dry milk solids 
every time, always specify Borden’s 
Breadlac to your jobber. 

Breadlac is tested in a bakery test 
that is a test. Breadlac quality never 
varies from barrel to barrel, 

6% Borden’s Bakery-Tested Bread- 
lac helps make the kind of bread that 
customers come back for againandagain, 


Borden's BREADLAC 
scitahngrtneenn iii 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


@The Boren Co. 





You get, in your bread, a con- 
centrate of the parts of milk 
which are the most important 
from the nutritional stand- 
point. And you get bread that 
looks and tastes better! 
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7. Either fresh whole milk or re- 
constituted whole milk can be used 
with excellent results in the making 
of custard pies. True or false? 

8. In a royal icing formula that 
calls for 5 oz. meringue powder and 
28 oz. of water; 1 pt. of egg whites 
and 1 pt. of water may be used to 
replace them. True or false? 

9. When cookies dry out fast and 
become hard in a few days, it is a 
good idea to replace part of the 
sugar with invert syrup in order to 
decrease this tendency. True or false? 

10. Bread high in milk solids should 
be baked at a higher temperature 
than bread containing none or a low 
percentage. True of false? 

11. To insure the best results, the 
inside temperature of a loaf of bread 
should not be over 95° F. before it 
is wrapped. True or false? 

12. The amount of mixing given a 
dough for making twist bread has 
no effect onthe tenderness of the 
crumb of the loaves. True or false? 

13. When making machine cut 
cookies, it is essential that hydrog- 
enated shortening be used. True or 
false? 

14, When making yeast raised 
doughnuts, the consistency of the 
dough has no effect on the amount 
of shortening absorbed by the dough- 
nuts during frying. True or false? 

15. In some pumpkin pie formulas 
where canned pumpkin is used the 
amount of milk is given as “vari- 
able.” True or false? 

16. Up to 4 oz. of water to each 
quart of egg whites is sometimes 
used in making angel food cakes. True 
or false? 

17. The fat content of whole eggs 
is about 8%. True or false? 

18. When cake flour is substituted 
in a cooky formula calling for pas- 
try flour, no difference will be noted 
in the finished products. True or 
false? 

19. The use of a very strong bread 


. flour in making cream puffs may be 


objectionable. True or false? 

20. Large loaves of bread require 
a higher baking temperature than 
small loaves. True or false? 


——~—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
BAKERS HOLD MEETING 


PITTSBURGH—The last business 
session of the season of the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of Western 
Pennsylvania was held June 8 at The 
Pines, with a dinner and dance fol- 
lowing the afternoon meeting. A large 
attendance heard G. Underkofler, 
bakery technician, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inec., speak on “‘A Close-up of Bake 
Shops.” The speaker was introduced 
by Paul Hornung, Hornung Bakery, 
program chairman. 

“When I enter a successful re- 
tail bake shop I know that I will 
find a reader of trade magazines and 
a member of baking associations as 
the owner. I also almost always find 
that the successful retail bakery own- 
er has a wife who cuts a big figure 
in his success. She is friendly and 
knows her customers and her sales 
personnel,” Mr. Underkofler said. 

The students of South Vocational 
School, baking division, were guests 
of the association at a picnic held at 
North Park Lodge June 19. Joseph 
Aumer, Aumer Bakery, was chairman 
of the affair. 

Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bake 
Shops, president of the. Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn.; spoke on “Pure Food 
Standards,” reporting a recent meet- 
ing with state officials. 

Gustave Wilde, Wilde Bakery, led 
a talk on the ARBA convention. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Building good will for your business is a com- 
paratively easy matter if you are selling quality 
products. Yet there are bakers who expect to 
build a favorable name for their bread when 
they know the flour that they use is not all that 
The best flour today is much 
cheaper than at any time in three years. Why 
trifle with your bread’s reputation, when you 
can be sure of your loaf by baking a superior 
Flour like TOWN CRIER, which costs a little 
more because we put more into it, but which 
always gives the buyer real baking satisfaction? 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on Page 40 











1. False. When the pans are spaced 
too close together the crust color on 
the sides of the loaves is usually too 
pale, The pans should be spaced about 
% in. apart. 

2. True. It is not necessary to use 
soft winter wheat flour, as the acid 
development in the dough seems to 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


have a mellowing effect on the flour 
used. If a soft winter wheat flour 
is used, this mellowing action may 
be too great, resulting in a product 
that is comparatively small and 
heavy. 

3. True. This enzyme has the abil- 
ity to liquefy starch granules and 
converts the liquefied starch into mal- 
tose, sugar and dextrines. 

4. True. There is no objection to 
the use of bread crumbs in some 
types of dark bread. The amount of 
crumbs to use would depend upon 
the results desired. The crumbs 
should be soaked in part of the 


moisture used in the dough in order 
to obtain the best results. 

5. False. The percentages of ingre- 
dients are based on the flour, which 
is figured as 100%. For example: in 
a formula calling for 200 Ib. of flour, 
if ‘the amount of salt used is 2% %, the 
weight of the salt would be 4 Ib. 8 oz. 

6. True. The addition of these in- 
gredients produces a smoother mix- 
ture and adds keeping quality to 
the finished baked products. 

7. True. If both types of milk are 
of a good quality, no difference will 
be noted in the finished pies. 

8. False. One quart of egg whites 





66 
good 
package 
PROTECTS 
and 


SELLS” 


Says noted packaging designer 


JIM NASH 


(Creator of the famous ‘‘Flying Red Horse’’) 


The men who create sales-winning 
packages know the importance of product 
protection. Eye-appeal builds impulse 
sales, but repeat sales depend on 
whether your product pleases the buyer. 


Check the sales leaders in field after 
field and you will find well-designed 
packages... and over and over again, 
you will find a Riegel paper inside 
for product protection. Many other 
Riegel papers are designed for 
flexible packages, for laminates, for 
outer wraps and for almost every 
requirement in protective packaging. 


Tell us your needs, and we believe 
we can offer you a paper that will do 
your job... efficiently and economically. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 










Tailor-made Papers for 


Protective Packaging 
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should be used to replace the 5 oz. 
of meringue powder and 28 oz. of 
water. 

9. True. It is a good idea to replace 
from 15 to 25% of the sugar with 
invert syrup. This syrup acts as a 
moisture retainer. As invert syrup 
contains about 18 to 20% water a 
slight adjustment will have to be 
made in the moisture called for in 
the formula. 


10. False. It should be baked at 


* a lower temperature and for a longer 


period of time in order to bake out 
thoroughly. Milk solids are high in 
lactose (milk sugar) which caramel- 
izes at somewhat lower temperatures 
than other sugars. Therefore lower 
baking temperatures are recommend- 
ed in Order not to obtain too dark 
a crust color. 


‘11. True. If wrapped at a higher 
temperature there is a danger of fast- 
er mold development. 

12. False. It has been found that 
with certain doughs that when they 
are mixed to the break-down point 
and then given plenty of floor time 
to recover, the crumb is more tender. 

13. False. It is not necessary to 
use hydrogenated shortening. A high 
grade compound may readily be 
used. Lard may also be used if there 
is no objection to the flavor or from 
a religious standpoint. In spice or 
other highly flavored cookies, the 
lard flavor will probably not even be 
noticeable. The prices of the various 
shortenings may be a governing fac- 
tor in their use for making cookies. 

14. False. If the dough is very soft, 
the porosity may be increased to 
quite an extent resulting in exces- 
sive fat absorption. 

15. True. The reason that the 
amount of milk is given as “‘variable’”’ 
is because some brands of canned 
pumpkin absorb a greater amount 
of moisture than others. A baking 
test will determine the proper amount 
to use. : 


16. True. The addition of this wa- 
ter will produce cakes having a 
somewhat closer grain. The keeping 
quality of the cakes is improved. The 
cakes also seem to be slightly more 
tender. However, the volume of the 
cakes will be a little bit smaller. 

17. False. The fat content of whole 
eggs is about 10%%. 

18. False. The cookies containing 
cake flour will have less spread. The 
flavor may also be adversely affect- 
ed, due to less of the sugar caramel- 
izing in the thicker cookies. 

19. True. When the flour is very 
strong, the volume of the cream 
puffs may be reduced. It would be 
best to replace part of this strong 
bread flour with some soft wheat 
flour. 


20. False. If both loaves are baked 
at the same temperature, the larger 
loaves will have soft or doughy cen- 
ters even though the outside appears 
to be baked. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


TRI-STATE BAKERS NAME 
1950 CONVENTION DATES 


NEW ORLEANS — Following a 
meeting of the officers of. the Tri- 
State Bakers Assn. in the Jung Ho- 
tel, New Orleans, John Wolf, Wm. 
Wolf Bakery, Baton Rouge, president 
of the bakers’ association, announced 
that the 1950 convention of the group 
would be held in New Orleans, with 
headquarters at the Jung Hotel, 
April 30-May 2, 1950. 

The tri-state group includes the 
states of Louisiana, Alabama and 
Mississippi. 
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To keep those man-hour production 
ratios. on the beam, you need a flour © 
that is constantly uniform in baking 
performance and dependable all the 


time. That's where HEART of 
AMERICA shines. This famous 


brand has a reputation for good bak- 
ing... a reputation firmly founded 
/ Me on the basis of superior wheats 
and expert milling. Try HEART of | 
AMERICA. You'll see the difference. [ 






















































Helping to Boost Bakers Sales! 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Telephone: Superior 1053 
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Open House Marks 4lst Year 
for Koestler’s Bakery 
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® By Oliver L. Steele 


VICKSBURG, MISS.—Local mer- 
chants, distributors and residents of 
Vicksburg and the surrounding terri- 


_ tory were given an opportunity re- 


- cently to visit and inspect the new 
' plant of Koestler’s Bakery during an 


wane 


Pa 7 


' open house on the 4ist anniversary 
of the company’s founding. 


The first evening the merchants 


' and distributors of - “Mello-Toast” 


bread were entertained. They came 
in large numbers from the Koestler 
trade area, entering through the 
front offices that were decorated 
with dozens of floral offerings from 
friends and well wishers. They 
marched down the loading platform, 
where refreshments were served. 
Then they were taken through the 
plant and shown every operation in 
the making of a loaf of bread from 
the mixing of the dough to the final 
wrapping of the finished loaf. 

The next evening was open to the 
public. They came, young and old, 
by the hundreds to see the big new 
bakery. Both the plant and the equip- 
ment are the last word in modern 
accomplishment. 


Visitors Tour Bakery 
It was very apparent that the 


people of Vicksburg feel a sort of “= 


personal pride in the fine record made 
by the Koestler family through the 
years. 

The next evening belonged to the 
colored citizens of Vicksburg. They 
began arriving at 6 p.m., filed in 
through the front offices where they 
were registered and on down the 
loading platform, where -uniformed 
attendants were ready to serve every- 
one large portions of hot bread 
spread with plenty of butter. Then 
they passed on down the line to the 
cakes and coffee. 

From there they were taken.on a 
tour of the bakery, watching every 
operation that goes into the making 








Harry W. Bennett, Jr. 


JOINS JELKE—Harry W. Bennett, 
Jdr., has joined the staff of the John 
F. delke Co., Chicago, as advertis- 
ing manager, according to a recent 
announcement by James M. Elliot, 
president of the firm. Before joining 
Jelke, Mr. Bennett was advertising 
and sales promotion director for the 
Honel Corp., Bronxville. 


of a loaf of bread. Perhaps 3,000 
made the tour that evening to see 
where their daily bread-was made. 
Every evening there was a 30-min- 
ute period of broadcasting from the 
bakery so that those who could not 
come could hear what was going on. 
Mayor E. W. Haining made a short 
talk, telling the listening audience 
how happy they should be to have 


such an excellent and progressive 
family as the Koestlers in their city. 

Leo H. Koestler was a native of 
Austria. He came to America as a 
young man—he had already learned 
the baker’s trade. While still a young 
man he came to Vicksburg, where he 
worked for the Sprouel Bakery. He 
worked in Clarksdale, Miss., and in 
other places, all the time with the 
idea in mind of owning a bakery 
of his own. 


Forty-one years ago Mr. Koestler 
opened a small bakery in Vicksburg. 
He initiated the wholesale supply of 
bread to grocers. He soon went from 


the old hand method to machinery . 


45 


designed to produce greater uniform- 
ity at lower cost. He pioneered in 
many ways to lay the foundation of 
the present day bakery. 


In 1917 Mr. Koestler found it nec- 
essary to have more room to take 
care of the expanding business. He 
bought several lots on Washington 
Street where he built an up-to-date 
plant. Business continued to grow. 
That plant was expanded, and Koest- 
ler’s Bakery became a leader in the 
state. Koestler’s installed the first 
automatic bakery in Mississippi. 
Their second plant was the first in 
the state to supply wrapped bread. 
They were among the first to dis- 
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Most of our flour production goes to commercial bakers . . . very little into 
family flour packages . . . none into prepared mixes. So, naturally, we consid- 
er the baker’s goal our goal .. . the baker’s problems owr problems. We believe 
in working with those that work with us. 


By specializing, we are able to offer improved service on a complete line of 
bakers’ flours of tested quality . . . uniform flours developed by modern lab- 
oratory control, of course — also a rigid, continuous sanitation program. 


We invite you to try the Beardstown Mills, where you can depend on friendly, 
prompt, specialized service for all your flour needs. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS % HARD WHEAT FLOURS »~% SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


BEARDSTOWN, 


ILLINOIS 





Quality, Bours Since 18 



























LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 






















This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


Ww 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
os 


LA GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 
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Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnes 














ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
i perior performance in the shop. ACME 
i Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
i Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
/ half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
: Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
' color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


ask for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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KOESTLER’S ANNIVERSARY — Gathered outside the new plant of 
Koestler’s Bakery, Vicksburg, Miss., are, left to right, Charles E: Brown, 
Ben Pollman, Oliver Steele, Roy Bray, Chester Smith, Andy Anderson, 
J. N. Brown, Lewis Beeson, Charles Koestler, Jr., Tex Hett, Charles 
Koestler, Sr., Glenn Findley, Buck Carroll, Maurice Dennery, Red Thom- 
as, Harry Whaley, Harry Redmon and Homer Smith. 





continue the horse-drawn wagon and 
use trucks. 


A Family Industry 


In 1923 Leo Koestler, the founder, 
died. Charles H. Koestler became 
president and general manager. He 
had worked in the bakery from early 
boyhood. The whole family was raised 
to feel that the business belonged to 
them, and still more important, to 
feel that it was a service institution, 
furnishing the people of Vicksburg 
and surrounding territory with their 
daily bread. 

While Charles H. is president and 
general manager, the whole family 
is interested in the bakery—brothers 
and sisters. Leo Koestler is vice pres- 
ident and assistant general manager. 
Ann Koestler is secretary; Margue- 
rite Koestler is a member of the 
board, and so is Luke. 

The bakery’s 41st anniversary saw 
the completion of one of the finest 
institutions of its kind in the country. 

Charles H. Koestler is called upon 
for all kinds of outside work. He is 
a director in the local bank, past 
president of the Rotary Club, vice 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. He takes an active interest 
in all the welfare of his native city. 

Mr. Koestler originated the name 
“Mello-Toast,” which he adopted and 
registered. He has made the name 
synonymous with quality. Some 15 
or 20 years ago a jealous firm en- 





North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1,400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 














WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We 


wotat 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 

















King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 


Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 

















tered suit; claiming that it owned 
the name. Mr. Koestler secured a 
copy of The American Baker in 
which there appeared a story of Mr. 
Koestler’s coining of the name. When 
that story: was. introduced in. evi- 
dence the suit was dismissed. 


Nowhere else in the world could 
it -have been accomplished. Leo C. 
Koestler, born in Austria, came to 
America, got a job in a_ bakery, 
dreamed of owning a business of his 
own, opened a small bakery in a 
rented store. He worked hard, served 
the public well and prospered. He 
built a modern plant, went from 
hand work to machine production. 
The quality of his products and the 
service he rendered continually called 
for greater production. The whole 
family joined the adventure. 





Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choicé of the 
nation’s wheats. 


cAn Independent Pill 
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OF DOUGH STABILITY 


DIA-CLUTER 


FLOUR 


 WisDo M 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Over 3,600 Hotel Reservations in for 


Atlantic City Convention, Exposition 


CHICAGO—Hotel reservations for 
the 1949 baking industry exposition 
have passed the 3,600 mark, accord- 
ing to reports to the American Bak- 
ers Assn. in mid-June. 

This 3,600 figure means that more 
than one third of the 9,514 rooms 
originally available have been re- 
served, a full four months before the 
exposition and convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. scheduled 
for Oct. 15-20. 

The total compares favorably with 
registrations for other industrial ex- 
positions held at the municipal audi- 
torium at a comparable date. 

Tom Smith, secretary-treasurer of 
the exposition management commit- 
tee, states that “if the present rate 
of requests for 
hotel accommo- 
dations contin- 
ues, space could 
be extremely 
limited at con- 
vention time. 
For this reason, 
it would be ad- 
visable for all 
bakers and oth- 
ers planning to 
attend to make 
their hotel reservations now to avoid 
disappointment.” 

Applications for accommodations 
should be made to the 1949 Baking 
Industry Exposition, Housing Bureau, 
16 Central Pier, Atlantic City. 

The exposition, the first held by 
the baking industry in 13 years, 
promises to be the largest in the in- 
dustry’s history. 

The Municipal Auditorium in At- 
lantic City, which will be the 
site of the 1949 convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. and the bak- 
ing Industry Exposition Oct. 15-20, 
is one of the best structures in the 
U.S. for an affair of such size. Ad- 
vance plans of the convention and 
exposition committee indicate that 
the event will set new industry rec- 
ords and fill the huge edifice to its 
capacity. 

Compared with the 68,000 sq. ft. 
of space assigned to 172 exhibiting 
firms in 1936, when the last large ex- 
hibition of baking equipment and 
supplies was held here, more than 
90,000 sq. ft. on the Boardwalk level 
has already been assigned to 155 
firms, and applications have been re- 
ceived from many firms for assign- 
ment to another 28,000 sq. ft. of 
space on the lower street level of 
the hall. 

The auditorium itself is 488 ft. 
long and 288 ft. wide. The ceiling is 
of the cantilever type so that the 
entire floor is unobstructed. The cen- 
ter of the roof is 137 ft. above the 
floor—the height of. a 13-story build- 
ing. It is the largest single industrial 
exposition hall in the nation. 

The street level is accessible from 
the Boardwalk level by two stair- 
ways, one at either end of both levels. 
The plans for both floors are de- 
signed to insure an even flow of 
traffic through all parts of the expo- 
sition. 





Types of Exhibits 

It is expected that bakers will be 
in attendance from all sections of 
the country and delegations from 
foreign countries, thus assuring a 
maximum number of prospects and 
customers interested in ingredients, 


equipment, machinery, ovens, pack- 
ing and wrapping material and sup- 
plies. The exhibits will include things 
used for production, purchasing, dis- 
tribution, merchandising and manage- 
ment operations in supplying baked 
foods to consumers. 

Atlantic City hotels are within easy 
walking distance of the auditorium. 


A special housing bureau has been 
established by the management. to 
facilitate hotel arrangements. A hotel 
room application form has been pro- 
vided to be filled out and mailed 
direct to the 1949 Baking Industry 
Housing Bureau, Central Pier, At- 
lantic City, N.J. 

The plans for the exposition pe- 
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riod include the 52nd annual con- 
vention of American Bakers Assn. 
Branch sessions, as well as meetings 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn. and of other industry 
organizations, will be held concur- 
rently with the exposition and under 
the same roof. 

The individual exhibits that make 
up the exposition as a whole will be 
such as are in the best interests of 
all participants, both those in at- 
tendance at and those who are ex- 
hibiting in the 1949 Baking Industry 
Exposition. The general nature of 
each exhibit shall be a showing of 
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Manufacturing Chemists Fince 1849 
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ADVANTAGES 








.eethat add up to 


sss © UNIFORM ENRICHMENT 


Prhizer Enrichment Wafers are available to 
bakers in two types. Both Type “A”* and Type 
“B”** conform to the recommendations of the 
Scientific Advisory Council of the American 
Institute of Baking. 

These wafers offer three major advantages 
to users. (1) They are easy to use for average 
formulas, since you merely add one wafer for 
each hundred pounds of flour. (2) They break 
readily into halves and quarters because they 
are double-scored. This makes them convenient 
for any size batch of dough. (3) They are quick 
to disperse in water or yeast suspension, giving 
uniform distribution throughout the dough. 
Yet they are firm enough not to crumble in 
transit. 

These wafers are backed by the knowledge 
and quality control gained during Pfizer’s first 
century as manufacturing chemists. Their 
physical uniformity and chemical purity are 
extra protections for your bakery operations. 
For details and prices, write Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 
4254N. Michigan$Ave.,{ Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 
Third{Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


*for formulas including 3% or more non-fat 
milk solids 

** for formulas including less than 3% non-fat 
milk solids 
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The impressive list of multiwall orders we have filled 
at our new plant in New Orleans would be the 
quickest and best way we know to tell you the won- 
derful success story of Fulton Multiwall Paper Bags. 


Voluntary comment received from these quantity 
users of multiwalls speaks for itself. Generous com- 
pliments on the clean cut appearance, workmanship 
and uniform quality of Fulton Multiwalls is conclusive 
evidence they have passed the final test with 
flying colors. 


_ 


Give us the opportunity to win a compliment from 
you. Try Fulton on your next order for Multiwalls — 
pasted or sewed bottom, open or valve type — we 
make them all. ; 





Call on us also for your require- 
ments in cotton or burlap bags 
including waterproof paper 
lined textile bags. 


Write, wire or phone your 
COTTON mest convenient Fulton factory. 


MILLS 


Atianta, Ge Atlanta * St. Lowis * Dallas * Kansas City (Kans.) * Denver 
Minneapolis * New Orleans * Los Angeles * New York 
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J UST like the world famous American planes, 
AMERICAN FLOURS are known for their efficiency. 
The same kind of expert care goes into both. We choose 
the finest wheats, checked scientifically for better baking 


properties. The result is the superior baking perform- 
ance you get with AMERICAN flours. It’s wise to BUY 


| AMERICAN! 
Fl Capaci P 
4,000 Sucks. O F\ 
BMCaon TiGUPs., inc. 
Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. Ga. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
President Vice-President Secretary 


newton, KANSAS 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


The cream of hard winter 


wheats goes into these Star 
flours. Milled in the heart of 
the finest winter wheat section, 


these famous brands prove 


their superiority when you 
bake them. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


July 5, 1949 


THREE-TIME CHAMPIONS—The National Yeast Corp.’s ladies’ bow!l- 
ing team of Milwaukee has won its league championship for the third 
straight year. Shown above, the National Yeast champions are: Front 
row, left to right, Sue Greene, Vangie Skowland and Helen Stanley. 
Standing, left to right, Ruth Boetteher and Marie Szyba. Mrs. Boettcher, 
captain of the team, is the wife of Arnold Boettcher, manager of Na- 


tional Yeast Corp. in Milwaukee, 





products and services believed to 
have a direct merit for the baking in- 
dustry. 

Applications for exhibit space—and 
there is still some available on the 
street level it is pointed out, may 
be made direct to the Management 
Organization, American Bakers Assn., 


20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

The exposition in both its plan- 
ning and execution stages is and will 
be guided by a management commit- 
tee composed of representatives of 
the American Bakers Assn. and of 
the Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Assn. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


® 
STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
- FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Pricel 


Teste. 
s abor atory, King 


or Fin? 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 


IT’S AN AGE OF 


SECRET FORMULAS 


BUT IT’S NOT A SECRET 
THAT AT LEAST 6% 


DAIRYLEA* 


Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
will improve your bread 6 ways 
1—Flavor . 
2—Nutrition 
38—Texture 
4—Appearance 
5—Color 
6—Better 
Keeping 
Qualities iti 


Add it to your formula for greater 
yields and increased sales. 


Inspected — Protected — Tested 


DAIRYLEA 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
: *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 




















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Mitlere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 
CRETE, NEB 














ELLY Faurte 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 





ARNOLD 


duel ae 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


* (Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY . 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 
The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 




















Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JaEcer Mitune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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N April of this year I accepted 

the responsibility of coordinating 
- the fund raising for the continua- 
tion and enlargement of the Bakers 
of America Program for the years 
1950 and 1951. We have set a goal 
of 20,000 American bakers, subscrib- 
ing $3 million to carry on this all- 
important activity for two years. 

I have accepted this responsibility 
because: 

@ I believe in the program. 

@ I believe the program is vital to 
the present prosperity and continued 
growth of the baking industry. 

@ I believe the program is exceed- 
ingly effective. 

@ I believe bakers want the pro- 
gram and will subscribe to it when 
they understand it and are offered 
the opportunity to participate. 

At this point allow me to empha- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is the first of a series 
by Mr. Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bakery, 
Peoria, Ill., coordinator of fund rais- 
ing for the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers Assn. 
and a director of the Associated Bak- 
ers of America, stressing the impor- 
tance of the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram from a baker’s viewpoint. 





size that the program is your pro- 
gram for the purpose of increasing 
your sales and enhancing the pres- 
tige of your industry. Do not con- 
sider your participation a donation, 
or dues, or a contribution, or a gift. 
The program is, and should be consid- 
ered, your own advertising and 
promotion. . 

Your subscription should be a part 
of your appropriation for individual 
brand promotion and advertising. To 
facilitate this arrangement we have 
made provisions in the subscription 
forms for the 1950-51 program where- 
by you can make your payment quar- 
terly, if desired. 

Why is the program vital to the 
industry? Here is the way I, as a 
baker, see it. 

During the past 10 years our in- 
dustry has experienced a tremendous 
growth. Our annual sales volume has 


Importance of the Bakers of America Program 





By Paul Zickgraff 


doubled. It now stands at more than 
$3,500 million. Some people say this 
growth was due primarily to a war 
economy and the abnormal wartime 
food supply. 

In my opinion, an even bigger cause 
was the simple fact that the people 
of this country like and want bakery 
foods. Our population is increasing 
by millions each year. We have the 
greatest population of children of 


any given era in the history of our 
country. 

This appetite for our products and 
this ever-increasing population indi- 
cates that our sales will not level 
off at this high point—unless we al- 
low them to! The potential market 
is there, but if our industry is to 
continue to grow, it must grow in the 
face of exceedingly keen, postwar 
competition. 


51 


Food advertising in all media is 
at an all-time peak. 

My most serious competitor is not 
the baker in the next block but all 
food industries. The average grocery 
store has some 2,000 different food 
products on its shelves—practically 
all of them competing with bakery 
foods. 

In this new economy it is important 
that we realize that before you can 
sell a specific brand of product you 
must sell the product. 

This is why I feel that the Bakers 
of America Program is vital. It rep- 
resents each and every one of us in 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A Mark of Merit 











SHELLABA 
R 
QUALITY PROTECTION 














al is one of 


The Shellabaréer Se 
n marks © 


the nation’s best-know 
flour qua ity. +: ? trade insignia 
that stands for @ complete, 4 sci- 
entific, @ modern flour service. 
‘ : Thi 
The kind of protection at the is may be 
Shellabaréer Crest offers 18 doubly a quality pbs when the fell wal : 
valuable to @ baker today. It is his our contract will aig of a Shellabar; of 
guarantee of steady: endable ok ong ty a wide vari obvious. ray 
by day through | - ayer = Pee ow ot growing ot - 
r ° e 
a wider range in wheat quality then usual 
the Shellabarger i — 
e “up 


flour quality day by 
these times of unsettled markets, 
d the uncer- one 
ves P 
so valuable to the flour b 
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You can rely on this 
Protection. 












SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE 
206 Broadway National Bank Bids. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
ATES SALES soa 
Street, Colw 





CENTRAL st 
50 West Broad 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 





Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
We offer Chicago Great Ley ony Elevator 
pits een Wolcott & Lincoln 
processed Expeller Main Office: KANSAS CITY, Mo 
LINSEED 
OILCAKE MEAL 
Fast Delivery 
ALFALFA MEAL 
TORONTO ELEVATORS | ALEALEAM 
7 LIMITED DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Toronto Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Excellence” in Name and 
forth, Ont., Canada Quality 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Lad. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





“SILVERKING” 
Cable Address: “Woumacs” 
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Woods bags are expertly manufactured from top- 
grade materials—burlap made of finest Indian jute 
and cotton from Woods, own mills. They are closely 
woven to reduce sifting, and specially sewn so that 
they will not burst when piled for storage. Woods 
multiwall paper bags, too, are of superior strength, 
design and construction. 


Ask your local Woods representative to recommend 
the correct size and weight of bag to hold your 
products safely . . . economically. 


Call or write 


woobDs MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. 


ST. LAMBERT © TORONTO © OTTAWA © WELLAND © WINNIPEG © CALGARY 


Makers of: COTTON, JUTE and MULTIWALL BAGS 
And the famous Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robes, Woods 
Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing. 
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Bakers Capitalize 
” Oldest Established Manufacturers of | om Movie Short, Export Flour 


“Our Daily Bread”’ 
JUTE and COTTON BAGS ecole una aen 


already has been viewed by millions 








IN CANADA of movie goers, and bakers all over Special Service to Flour Mills on 
the country are tying in with this Export and Domestic 
powerful film, according to the Bak- Ocean and Lake Insurance 


ers of America Program, Chicago. and Transportation 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY | jimi Semmee.owd nine | rz 
. different ways of promoting this film Export Flour Handling 


and his products in his community. 




















LI MITED ' He sent postcards.to.everyone in the Western Assurance 
city advertising the feature picture 
and the RKO short. He devoted one Company 
15-minute radio program to the ideas TORONTO, CANADA 
Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. of “Our Daily Bread” and promoted 
the film with a number of spot an- eC. Thompson Co., Ltd. 
nouncements on the air. Agents 
am In addition, he placed an adver- Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
tisement in the local newspaper and 
Factories: arranged for a news story on the — 
movie. Arrangements also were made Cable Address: Parrheim 
for a display of his products in the 
MONTREAL, QUE. theater lobby and for the distribu- GRAIN e 
tion of RKO posters to grocery 
TORONTO, ONT. stores, schools and downtown stores. FLOUR - 











He put eight-foot banners adver- 
tising the film on his. delivery trucks 
and incorporated posters and “stills” 
from the movie in his window dis- 


play. To round out this thorough pro- PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 
LIMITED 















Domestic & Export 











= = eo motion, he used a sound truck to 
= ——f = ye ee cover the city with announcements. Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
ae r ee “Our Daily Bread” traces the story WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 

was AE sive; of bread production from the wheat 

iJ rao eel fields to and through the modern 





bakery. It is a tribute to the farm- 
ers, scientists and bakers who. have 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 9 “isi iscces esr wy COATSWORTH & COOPER 
40 million persons in more than 7,000 LIMITED 








LIMITED motion picture theaters. State bakers 
association secretaries are being in- ‘ Grai n an d 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS formed of bookings of this film so 


they can, in turn, inform bakers in 












ESTABLISHED 1857 their ares. Feeds 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA Bakers are urged by Bakers of 
a" Domestic & Export Offices America Program headquarters to Exporters 
= Ela MONTREAL + TORONTO + WINNIPEG + VANCOUVER & OTHER contact their local theaters to make 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS " JAMESRICH” certain that this short is shown in TORONTO, CANADA 


their communities. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SWEDISH CORN IMPORTS 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. | ,2°XD0N-Sweaith imports ot | Camden Whe, Ox and Rare 


corn tor the first quarter of 1949 Giver 600 Blevators in Manitobe, 


























“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” show an upward swing from the Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
, amount imported in the same period UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA last year. Current imports totaled : 





Winnipeg, Manitob: 
37,882 tons. Bak estSNaMEA 
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QUALITY UNIFORM-LY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 













Cable Address ALL 
lisa cesnel CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at | 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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India Experiments 
With New Cereal 


__ To Cut Food Deficit 


LONDON—A report from New 
Delhi, India, gives details of an ex- 
periment which is being carried out 
by the government in an effort to 
produce what is classified as a syn- 


‘thetic cereal. The new product, which 
‘is expected to have a food value 


equivalent to rice, is to be evolved 
from a mixture of tapioca and sweet 
potato flour with ground meal and, 
possibly, some wheat. Cooking tests 
are shortly to be undertaken and the 
authorities claim that the new cereal 
will contain both carbohydrates and 
proteins in the same proportion as 
in food grains. 

The plan is part of the proposals 
made by officials for wiping out 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,”’ Melbourne 

















The [Cuthu resTON 
Laboralouer 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 





India’s food deficit by 1951. Plans 
are being made to increase produc- 
tion of all types of food by 10%, but, 
observers point out, success will de- 
pend upon favorable weather condi- 
tions. The vagaries of the monsoon 
have a bad effect upon the success- 
ful growing of wheat and other 
grains in India and trade experts are 
not convinced that India will be able 
to make herself independent of im- 
ports. 


India and other eastern countries 
are showing interest in current de- 
velopments in Burma, where the 
government appears to be winning 
the battle against the insurgents. 
Adequate supplies of rice from this 
source tend to cut down India’s re- 
quirements of imported wheat and 
there is now a likelihood of good 
supplies forthcoming from. Burma 
next year. 

The Burmese government has an- 
nounced a plan for the sowing of 10 
million acres to rice in the 1949 agri- 
cultural year, a figure which is about 
the same as that sown last year. The 
prewar acreage was in the region of 
13 million acres. 

The plan now announced is in two 
parts because some districts are still 
under the control of the insurgents 
and these, therefore, have to be dealt 
with separately from the area under 
full government control. If the whole 
of the Irrawaddy delta can be 
cleared of rebels before the end of 
the monsoon, the prospects for rice 
exports from Burma will be bright. 

The government is at present con- 
centrating on a major thrust to open 
traffic in the Prome, Tharrawaddy 
and Henzada districts, where nearly 
500,000 tons of 1948 crop paddy and 
rice are held up. The capture of 
these areas will go far in assisting 
the authorities to meet commitments 
under the current rice export pro- 
gram, which* has still to be com- 
pleted. |; 
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GRAIN FIRM MANAGER 


FAIRMOUNT, IND. — Clifford 
Thomas, Coles Station, is the new 
manager of the Fairmount Grain Co. 
here, succeeding Fred Pearson, who 
has been with the firm for the past 
40 years. Mr. Pearson remains with 
the firm on a part time basis. The 
new manager will continue to man- 
age the Coles elevator and will reside 
there. 
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OR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 

it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 


OF-29NM 











SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 





Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
saan, san LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 





Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 ewt. Daily 




























































WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS « GREAT WEST +» CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON" ied Sek, Beever Ob Uer | 
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Russia Claims Gain 
In Acreage of Crops 


On Collective Farms 


LONDON—Russian reports claim 
that the spring sowing program, 
which was completed at the end of 
May, shows a considerable increase 
over the result achieved last year. 
The collective farms have increased 
their spring wheat acreage by 16.3 
million acres while the plowed area 
is 7.4 million acres more than that 
prepared for sowing last fall. In all, 
the cultivated area is: seven times 
greater than last year, it is claimed. 

The whole of the additional acre- 
age is not being given over to wheat 
and stress is now laid on the greater 
production of fodder crops in order 
to meet the needs of the recently 
announced cattle production pro- 
gram which aims to raise the sup- 
ply of animal products. The purpose 
of the scheme, which is classified as 
a four-year plan for agriculture, is 
to increase quality rather than quan- 
tity. 

Formerly, the Russian peasant 
was content to grow enough grain 
for his ifmmediate requirements, 
grazing his cattle on roadside grass 
verges in summer and keeping them 
alive in winter on scraps. This policy 
was necessary because the grain sup- 
ply was insufficient for human con- 
sumption. Now, according to a gov- 
ernment directive, reserves of grain 
are sufficient to insure an adequate 
and -uninterrupted supply and this 
being so, the time has come ‘to con- 
centrate on fodder crops and to feed 
livestock well. 

The Russians are also claiming that 
rapid progress has been made in the 
development of branched wheat. A 
number of stems branch out from a 
single root, the straw being unusual- 
ly long and bearing large ears. The oc- 
currence of branched wheat has been 
noted in Russia from 1851 since when 
many attempts, all unsuccessful, have 
been made to grow it commercially. 
Attention was given to the problem 
by the agronomist, Semen Makhate- 
lashvili, in 1940. After experimenta- 
tion, he decided that past failures had 
been due to the fact that at- 
tempts had been made to cultivate 
it like ordinary wheat. The large 
plants needed room to develop. and 
had been cultivated too densely. Sev- 
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eral areas have now been sown and 
the Russians claim that yields will 
be approximately 150 bu. to an acre. 
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FIELD SALES MANAGER 

BROOKLYN—Franklin B. Albright 
has been appointed field sales man- 
ager of the midwestern region for 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., with offices 
in the company’s new midwestern 
headquarters at 425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Norman A. Grimm will continue in 
charge of the Chicago offices. Mr. 
Albright has been a sales represen- 
tative for’ the Pfizer company for 
the past 11 years and his appointment 
as field sales manager is in keeping 
with the over-all enlargement of 
Pfizer’s sales department to provide 
increasingly better and more detailed 
service to its customers, it was ex- 
plained. 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS ’ 


e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 
1911 Baltimore «+ 














Kansas City, Mo. 

















; New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











|LABORATORY SERVICE 
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Choice 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 



















In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 


Lathro 


GRAIN , 





COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 
































Bewley Bldg. * 


OR 





ORP 





KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. « 


OMAHA 
Farm Credit Bldg. » Atlantic 6516 
Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel ier and Susees- Meyers, 


Til 








L. D. 299 
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103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER--Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
i Wie CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

SES RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


_ GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "7'%:° 








J ke 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Eas I 








| Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily ‘Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
’ 


MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








3 BAKER FLOURS 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Hallet and Carey Company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 





GRAIN MERCHANTS 


WE SERVE ALL-WAYS 


MILLING WHEAT - COARSE GRAINS - SCREENINGS - FUTURES 


To Better Serve You, We Have Specialists for Each Grain 
We Solicit Your Inquiries When Buying or Selling 


BRANCH OFFICES: SIOUX CITY, IOWA ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA DULUTH, MINNESOTA 




















MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. ING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 















































cubiaiiehind.. cadaanthendl pena Th EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 
=< &. =. = 
— ma. Chieace «-Fertand Battle The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. CO, OF LIVERPOOL 
ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS CHUBR & SON 
A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. yp easpinieceig Weiuad Sian Ueheags 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
and Feed Mills re 
90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK ’ Chicago, Ill. Sen Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Caneda 
CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member, Omohe rein Exchange Jones-HETreLsATER Construction Co. 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
an ire Pee 9 gee 1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 
. a7 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants | 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 


Sioux City, lowa Six States 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisToPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 

















1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 











Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. — 








Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 





OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 
& 


Complete Facilities for Serving 
the Milling Industry 





Bakers’ Program 





(Continued from page 61) 


this highly competitive situation. 
And it does it for only a small frac- 
tion of your advertising budget. 


Sales Competition 

Here is a simple illustration of the 
situation. The human stomach, on 
the average, holds only 32 oz. of food 
and can be filled just three times a 
day. That’s the limiting factor in the 
food business. Since it is a proven 
fact that well-promoted foods in- 





crease in sales, it follows that prod- 
ucts which are not adequately pro- 
moted will decline in sales because 
they are being replaced in the human 
stomach. Each of the producers of 
those 2,000 food items in the gro- 
cery stores is battling for his share 
of the 32 oz. Each, in that respect, 
is a competitor of the baker. 

Never before has there been such 
pressure to win the favor of the 
American homemaker who, with the 
rise of the self-service market, is 
more independent than ever before 
in making her decisions before and 
while shopping. She walks through 
the store in an air of complete de- 
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mocracy, making a dozen decisions a 
minute — decisions of great impor- 
tance to the baker. 

As I see it, the various phases of 
the Bakers of America Program are 
geared to influence her decisions in 
favor of our products. In future ar- 
ticles I want to discuss with you these 
various’ phases, telling you not only 
what they are, but how and why 
they are effective in producing sales 
for you. 

Our powerful advertising, for ex- 
ample, places appetizing color photo- 
graphs and the story of the merits 
of your products before millions of 
consumers every month. A page in 


Because tastes and baking practices differ, no flour in the 


world can be everybody’s favorite. But we know that REX 


and CHARM will appeal to most bakers because of excep- 


tional baking qualities and unvarying uniformity. Expert 


wheat selection, skillful milling and laboratory control 


assure the constant dependability of these fine brands. Try 


these superior flours on your next purchase. 
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Life magazine costs about $25,000. 
As a baker, it strikes me that through 
my merchandising and displays F can 
use that ad with the same impact 
and prestige as if I had personally 
paid the $25,000. 


Public Relations Phase 


Then there is the public relations 
phase of the program. Through it 
we are telling the baker’s story in 
women’s magazines, home economics 
magazines, farm magazines, on more 
than 1,000 radio stations, on televi- 
sion, and in thousands of daily and 
weekly newspapers in every state 
in the union. The impact of this con- 
tinual repetition of your sales mes- 
sage is tremendous. 

And the third phase of the program 
is, that of consumer education which 
is doing highly effective work in a 
different field. It is telling the scien- 
tific, nutritional and educational story 
of bakery foods to the important 
opinion-forming groups such as the 
doctors and dentists, the teaching 
groups and the parent-teacher organi- 
zations, finally going into the thou- 
sands of American schools to indoc- 
trinate millions of school children. 


We bakers need this program! We 
need it to position our individual 
businesses and our industry in the 
public’s estimation. We need it to 
tell the basic fundamentals of our 
products to the American people. 
And we need it for unity of purpose 
in realizing these objectives. 

We need it because, as Abraham 
Lincoln said years ago: “Public senti- 
ment is everything. With public sen- 
timent nothing can fail; without it, 
nothing can succeed.” 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Demonstration Marks 
50th Anniversary of 
Henry & Henry, Inc. 


BUFFALO—The 50th anniversary 
of Henry & Henry, Inc., bakery sup- 
ply house, was formally ushered in 
with a demonstration by the veteran 
house in cooperation with Procter & 
Gamble Co., on production of cakes, 
cookies, Danish pastry, and dough- 
nuts, using old items with a new and 
more appealing quality to meet the 
increasing competition of today. The 
demonstration was witnessed by some 
200 bakers of Buffalo, from points 
as far away as Erie, Pa., as well as 
downstate New York, and was held at 
the company’s plant. Refreshments 
were served. 

Henry & Henry, Inc., had as its 
first president in 1899, the year of its 
founding, Charles Henry. His widow 
became president at his death. She 
was followed by Donald Boyd, who 
died a few years ago. The present 
president is Gerald Henry, who has 
spent his entire business life with 








Mr. Henry, spoke briefly at the dem- 
onstration. 

The demonstrator was Lloyd Miller 
of Procter & Gamble. Mr. Miller in 
producing the various bakery items, 
which were afterwards distributed 
to the bakers to test by eating in 
their homes, said that today, good 


assume a defeatist attitude. Now 
the time for the baker to really show 
what he can do.” 
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How long can the game go on? 


The longest e on record in the major leagues is a 1920 
tilt between Brooklyn and Boston. It ran 26 innings and 
ended in a deadlock . . . called on account of darkness. 


How unlike the baking business. In this business, some- 
body always comes out ahead ... with the biggest profit. 


It’s the man who’s constantly improving his products 
and his sales ideas . . . keeping up on new production meth- 
ods that may cut costs. 

And that man can be you! 

All it takes is quality products, more efficient produc- 
tion, more tempting display. And your Russell-Miller salesman 
can help you get all three! 

He has the world’s finest flours for every type of baking. 
He has display and sales suggestions which have a “hig 
batting average”. And at his disposal are information on 
new production routines and the services of the Russell- 
Miller laboratory—one of the world’s foremost. 


How long before you start taking advantage of this 
Russell-Miller help? Your Russell-Miller salesman will be calling 
soon. Ask him about this three-point profit plan! 


GOOD FLOURS FOR GOOD BAKING :.: FOR ¢ajpc IN THE MAKING 


Maa - = | Here's one of the many FREE sales aids available 


CAKE 


ae 


for them the next time he calls. 


ee from your Russell-Miller flour salesman. Ask him 
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Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


LOANS Finance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National’s 


**Years Ahead’’ facilities 


for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 


yses; report on foreign market conditions. 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was ex 
manager for prominent flour 
mills for over 10 years. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 


CITY NATIONAL 


ESTABLISHED 1913 








Bank & Gut Company 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


J 10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Grain Merchants - 


y BUSINESS 


7 
MINNEAPOLIS 


FOUNDED 1852 


> 


DULUTH 








Cable ‘SIDI ‘*TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


wee FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


FLOUR 
155 Wallace 8 


Oables: ‘‘Puruip,” 


“WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


IMPO 
t., GLARE. c.5 
ITH 


41 it Constitution ‘St., LE) 
bo pment Buildin alii DUNDEE 
42 Regent Qu 


ERDEEN 
Dundes 





tx 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “Ooventry,” London 


163, Hope 8 
Cable Address: 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CBHREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


treet, GLASGOW 
“Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘Dorrgeacu,” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 














Cable Address: 
All codes used 


» IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 


“Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Sole Agents for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


FLOUR 
50 Wellington St. 


Oable Address: “ 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 
Dretoma,"’ Glasgow 











Codes: 
Bankers: 


Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


SINCE 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. Vv. 


1889 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Hd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp OOTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Frenne,” Liverpool 


FLOUR 


Cable Address: 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
“Glencairn,” Glasgow 











47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


export business to Holland 


Cable Address: 


“Cleo” 


We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Oorys’ Buildings 





Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via pf albert = | Axe ae c.3 
Nh i ladl ish lication treet 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on applicatio 68 Constitution Street LEITH 


COPENHAGEN 
IMPORTER 





BRODR. JUSTESEN 
DENMARK 


Bst. 1881 


S AND AGENTS 


FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: 

All Standard Codes Used 


“JUSTESENS” 


















N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 


Cable Address: “Visco” 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, ), Lid. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


N.V. 
“M 








t) Flours - Offal 


Fm sree ag Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


EELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 


HOLLAND 
Importers of: 
Ss - Starch 











36, Mauritsweg 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: “ 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


FELIxCOHEN" 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “Ancnor,”’ Belfast 


Cable Address: 
Damrak 20-22 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


“Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
AMSTERDAM (C) 


From 








N. V. GEBRS. 
KO 


References: 
De Twentsche 





Cable Address: 


P.O. BOX 82, 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 








VAN DEN BERGH’S 
FABRIEKEN 
ROTTERDAM 


Bank, N. V., Rotterdam Ref.: 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
“Locomotion,” Rotterdam Cables: Radium 














VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
*@ Importers of. 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM LLAND 


Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


Corr.: Postbox 1151 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Oorn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “OamELiia,” Glasgow 














TARVO-MEELF ABRIEK 


J. VOS, 


NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


Flour Brokers 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]_OUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








de Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
—: — Y. Produce Exchange 
- NEW YORK 
New Ragland ¢ Office: mg BR Malden, Mass. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











[~~ 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. | 


Quality Flour for Every Need 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


duly 10-15—Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists, ninth annual conyention at 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Aug. 17-18—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers. Assn., convention, Hotel 
Jamestown, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., 
Gistavus A. Bentley, 1005 Prender- 
gast Ave., Jamestown. 

Aug. 18-20—West Virginia Bakers 

annual 


Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn., 
annual convention, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, George 
M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 

Sept. 16-17 — Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc., fall meeting at Natural 
Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; 
executive secretary, Harold K. Wild- 
er, 812 Life Insurance Co. of Va. 
Blidg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 6-8—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Devenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash., secretary, Francis 
R. King, 917 Terminal Sales Bldg., 
Seattle 1. 


Oct. 9-11—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention at 
the French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; secretary, Don F. 
Olark, 100 Merchants’ Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Oct. 9-12—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, M. 
J. Fickenscher, 919 Monmouth St., 
Newport, Ky. 

Oct. 15 - 20 — American Bakers 
Assn. and Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Joint Exposition of 
Baking Machinery and Equipment 
and Conference of Bakers, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 

Nov. 21-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary, Mark G. Thornburg, 432 
Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. 

1950 


Jan. 22-24 — Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn., annual winter conven- 
tion at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, Theo- 
dore Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 

Feb. 26-28—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; executive secretary, Lloyd N. 
Case, 825 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 

April 30-May 2—Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New Orleans. 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. &. A. 











HAVE YOU A FLOUR 









For Better Milling Wheat: 
Analyzed for Baking Strength, 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 














Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Atk fon LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


[KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 









KANSAS CITY 6, mTSSOURT 








Cc. Cc. FARRINGTON, tad: Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 


INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain— Feeds 


peacredimeay gg on ge ae 
63 Yonge St., Toronto 1, Canada 








Andrew De Lisser 
pomestic FLOUR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 





Low Grades and 
Millfeed 
I. 8S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 








L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 








New York City PRODUCE. EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
ULYSSES DeSTEFANO C. E. FEAST & co. 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA Poel achlgag ORTERS 
Oorrespondence Solicited 


447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y.' 








Seething Lane, 
Cable Address “Feastanco,” 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
London, 




















Mill Mutual Service 


For Policy Holders 





Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau - 
400 West Madison St. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 
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IS KING 


POLAR BEAR is 50 years old this summer. 


We are milling our fifty-first crop. As always 
in the past half century, we are selecting the 
finest wheats and holding them in our eleva- 
tors for needs of our buyers later in the year. 


That's why you can rely on POLAR BEAR 


all the time. 
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Northwest Elevator 
Capacity Totals 
302,623,800 Bu. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Elevator capacity 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana and at Superior, 
Wis., tootals 302,623,800 bu., accord- 
ing to a tabulation prepared by the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn. 

The four-state total, including Su- 
perior, compares with 255,386,050 
bu. capacity in the 1938-39 crop year. 

These totals are broken down as 
follows, with the comparative 1938- 
39 capacity shown in parentheses: 

Minnesota—Duluth, as listed by the 
Duluth Board of Trade, 21,425,000 
(22,700,000); Twin Cities, listed by 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange, 93,709,- 
700 (92,599,700); other, not so listed, 
3,365,000 (2,600,000); plants of less 
than 10,000 bu. capacity but licensed 
by the state as public local ware- 
houses, 889,000 (542,050); all other 
licensed public local warehouses, in- 
cluding interior mills, malting plants, 
crushers and similar establishments, 
44,588,900 (34,265,500); total Minne- 
sota 163,977,600 (152,707,250). 

Superior—listed by Duluth Board of 
Trade, 28,600,000 (23,375,000). 

North Dakota — elevators licensed 
by Public Service Commission, plus 
state mill, 60,411,000 (42,859,300). 
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South Dakota — elevators licensed 
by Public Utilities Commission, 23,- 
553,200 (18,790,500). 

Montana — elevators licensed by 
State Department of Agriculture, 
Labor and Industry, 26,082,000 (17,- 
654,000). 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


BRYO CO. MOVES 


CHICAGO — The Bryo Co. has 
moved its general offices, laboratory 
and plant to a new location at 431-37 
E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. The firm’s 
telephone number remains the same 
—WH 4-6380. This company was or- 
ganized several years ago by Jay 


‘Burns, and has been located at 444 


W. Grand Ave. until now. Guy W. 
Burns, a son, is also an executive of 
the company. The Bryo Co.’s prin- 
cipal product is “Bryo,” used exten- 
sively by bakers to “restore the 
natural wheat flavor to bread.” An- 
other product is “Snow-Frost” icing 
base for use in all kinds of baked 
goods. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUMMER MEETING PLANNED 
BY INDIANA BAKERS ASSN. 


INDIANAPOLIS — The summer 
meeting and golf party of the In- 
diana Bakers Assn. will be held Sept. 
12-14 at the South Shore Inn, Lake 
Wawasee, Syracuse, Ind., according 
to a recent announcement by Charles 
P. Ehlers, secretary-manager of the 
association. 














DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. p. 











P. O. Box 1087 


ACKERMAN-BEARDSLEY-BENNETT, INC. 


FEED JOBBERS 


Succeeding Jobbing Division of BARBER & BENNETT, INC. 


Merely a change in firm style name—no change in 
ownership, management or personnel. 


Telephone: Albany 5-7308 Teletypewriter AL 299 


Albany, 1, N. Y. 





“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Stordge Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











— EXTRA BAKING 
VALUE ALWAYS 


Any baker can always be safe and 
sure of quality results in his bread 
when using BUFFALO | flour. 
These baking virtues are firmly 
founded on selection of the finest 
wheats, carefully chosen for supe- 
rior baking characteristics. That's, 
means smooth 

shop production, lower costs and a 
. fine-textured, tasty loaf. 


why BUFFALO 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 





Quality Millers Since 1879 




















WASHINGTON—Widespread rains 
in Europe between mid-May and 
mid-June improved the condition of 
winter-sown crops and gave spring- 
sown crops a good start, according 
to the monthly survey of the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. In 
the Soviet Union there was improve- 
ment also from needed rainfall. 

Present indications are that the 
bread grain output in Europe exclud- 
ing the Soviet Union in 1949 will be 
about 5% below the 1948 level and 
more than 10% below the 1935-39 
average. Coarse grain production is 
at present expected to show little 
change. The first hay crop was poor 
in many areas. However, recent rains 
benefited pastures and should in- 
increase later hay cuttings. 

Over-all crop prospects at present 
point to a total output as high or 
higher than last year in northern and 
central Europe. The outlook in west- 
ern, southern and_ southeastern 
Europe, however, is not as good as 
a year ago. In western Europe, grain 
acreage has just been maintained 
and the high yields of 1948 are not 
in prospect. In much of southern and 
southeastern Europe, rains came too 
late to repair most of the damage 
caused by the prolonged dry spell of 
last winter and spring. 

In the Soviet Union, it appears 
that the acreage in crops is greater 
than in 1948, but still below prewar. 
Following a winter with scant snow 
cover, soil moisture appears to have 
continued deficient in some impor- 
tant regions until relieved by general 
rains in May and early June. With 
normal weather during the remainder 
of the growing period, some increase 
in grain output may be expected. 

Crop conditions, by country, fol- 
low: ‘ 

United Kingdom: Ample and much 
needed rainfall occurred in late May 
and early June, relieving concern 
over winter- and spring-sown grains. 
Reduced acreage and probable yields 
point to a wheat crop considerably 
smaller than in 1948. 

Ireland: Harvest prospects are 
promising at this time. The wheat 
output will be well below last year’s 
level because of a sharp decrease in 
acreage sown. 

The Netherlands: Crop and pasture 
conditions continue favorable with 
good general rains in late May. 
Wheat and barley prospects are equal 
to last year’s, while lodging of rye 
may reduce yields in many localities. 
Total bread grain acreage is some- 
what greater than last year, how- 
ever, and a total bread grain crop at 
least equal to that of last year is 
indicated. 

Belgium: The condition of grains 
is very good. An increase of about 
10% in bread grain acreage is re- 
ported and with normal weather con- 
ditions, a better than average crop 
may be harvested. 

France: Rainfall in May was much 
heavier than in preceding months, 
Winter wheat is in good condition in 
major producing regions, but the ex- 
cellent yields of last year are not in 
prospect. An official French Crop Re- 
port indicates a decline of 8 to 10% 
in bread grain production this year 
compared with last. Spring cereals 
are improved after more abundant 
rains. 

Denmark: Growing conditions con- 
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European Crop Prospects Show 
Improvement Following Rains 


tinue excellent. An increase in the 
bread grain crop is to be expected. 

Sweden: Moisture conditions are 
now believed satisfactory, and above 
normal crops are indicated. Abandon- 
ment of fall seeded crops was ex- 
ceedingly low, 

Norway: Spring work started May 
1 and progressed favorably. Above 
normal rainfall in May was benefi- 
cial and crop conditions in mid-June 
were favorable. 

Bizonal Germany: Heavy rains aft- 
er the middle of May have materially 
improved the crop outlook in west- 
ern Germany. Fears of drouth have 
been alleviated. The outlook for win- 
ter grains and rape is favorable. 
Spring grains have germinated well. 
Meadows and pastures are also prom- 
ising. Present prospects for the 1949 
bread grain harvest point to some 
reduction in both area and yield, 
compared with 1948. Coarse grain 
acreages are reported to have been 
increased. 

Austria: Extensive steady rains in 
May have brought in prospect the 
best harvest since the end of the war. 
The condition of bread grains is con- 
sidered good to very good, the condi- 
tion of coarse grains good. 

Switzerland: The crop outlook for 
winter and spring grains is good, al- 
though there has been some. lodging 
of rye. 


Czechoslovakia: Indications of an 
excellent harvest have been con- 
firmed. The condition of grain, par- 
ticularly winter wheat and rye, is 
considerably better than at the same 
time last year. 

Poland: Weather conditions in Po- 
land continue favorable. Based on 
present prospects, crops larger than 
those of last year may be harvested. 

Portugal: Early returns from wheat 
harvest show better yields than had 
been expected. While the harvest of 
wheat and other grains is expected to 
be larger than last year, it will still 
be well below the prewar average. 

Spain: While rain and cool weath- 
er in May relieved the situation some- 
what, the field crop harvest will be 
poor this year. The grain output may 
be down by one fourth compared to 
1948, 

Italy: Crop prospects are now bet- 
ter than a year ago. Continued rains, 
especially abundant in northern 


Italy, restored confidence in a good ° 


wheat harvest which will probably 
exceed last year’s. Corn acreage is 
officially estimated about equal to 
that of 1948, 

Yugoslavia: Condition of winter 
grain crops was reported very good 
as of May 30. 

Rumania: Rainfall in May relieved 
the long winter and spring drouth 
but came too late to benefit materi- 





U.S. Flour Production, Domestic Disappearance 
and Exports by Months and Years 


Note: Export statistics for 1947, 1948 and 1949 include flour exported under 
the Department of Army Civilian Supply Program and, as in the previous 
years, flour made entirely of U.S. wheat, and other wheat flour (including 
flour milled in bond), in 100-Ib. sacks, 000’s omitted. Sources: Reported 
flour production, U.S. Bureau of the Census; Estimated total production 
and domestic disappearance, The Northwestern Miller and Millers National 
Federation; Exports, Foreign Trade Division of the Bureau of the Census, 


U.S. Department of Commerce. 























Estimated 
Reported Estimated Domestic 
: Production Production Disappear- 
1949— (98% (100%) Exports ance 
January C0 9's CHR WeVe ee Ueee mews get 22,383 22,840 4,847 17,993 
February ........... nvderi ee oadbabe 19,760 20,163 4,717 15,446 
ED 406 hb. 4.00 ond vine Oo 06h bene ree 20,178 20,590 2,873 17,717 
BE. COGGdS ¢ BN v + pt bere 68 ab be 0 ees «++» 17,000 17,522 2,676 14,846 
1948—. (98%) (100%) 
GS 868 TORR A Ve Re Oe 24,174 24,667 8,940 15,727 
ET So 5 0.0. 6 aleé ues ee oe ee ree 21,431 5,015 16,416 
SE. 60% 6 dos Gey veal doccenw wBs cut Oo ee 22,212 4,999 17,213 
Ey ee oe Pee ae 22,079 22,530 6,100 16,430 
Sie Meals é Shs tan wee i 6a ae a 22,670 23,133 5,806 17,327 
SD > SUN Pb 6 Hass bd On ee 6 va teue coms 22,827 23,293 7,941 15,352 
ME Akb's SUM Sa ond Cede eye he cuawaad -- 24,179 24,672 6,752 17,920 
Pe ere eres eee Per 24,940 25,449 7,619 17,930 
| SO We eee eee 23,402 23,880 6,317 17,563 
ET S-v.0'. wes Gates nes ab s.0s doen ov eke 24,156 24,649 4,713 19,936 
SD cect eke herevecsescaecccees SET 23,354 5,038 18,316 
eee, ee eee 22,487 22,946 5,896 17,060 
MDs Va 6c 4 OIE Os 6 sce svc ecegee SUUee 282,215 75,038 207,177 
1947— (98%*) (100%) 
LEC EG Snes a Wo tisia tds t.c dccccroees 27,906 28,476 8,625 19,851 
EE SEN Cae ANE e's co ce eeetcenecet 24,714 25,218 8,726 16,492 
EE RUEES sae ohn RES o Wal v0 cs cece ee 27,423 27,983 9,331 18,652 
SPIELE Ge hE 54 hie SWS sb oa Se vac o0dse 24,704 25,208 9,138 16,070 
i Sth ss sae y StAMES > 06 bec be cde esos 24,393 24,891 11,682 13,209 
ES SE Serer ere 24,171 24,664 . 11,628 13,036 
DS MENSUAR GA 6 Wide Webics > ceccessecedoe 24,917 25,426 8,898 16,528 
ES Oe eee eee ee 25,936 26,465 7,493 18,972 
EE Sh pc Ee Abs ikaiopseteccsccvces | Se 26,293 7,150 18,143 
es Wh Cae cewek 6 a b.0d pu be eb ben 26,327 26,864 6,462 20,402 
November ..... SEN vadvecets ees tees 23,676 24,169 4,546 19,613 
December .......... é wet, sr 23,475 23,954 4,954 19,000 
SED 160.604 oaee teen ue ccs ve adagee 302,429 308,601 98,633 209,968 
(98%) (100%) 
BOG, oob.s dass 00d tendecis wb 60646 5 eee 278,900 49,661° 229,239 
BD. BES bb webs hice ce SERED ohare coe eee ebne 369,804 275,310 24,562 250,748 
SEN, ih 644 b walk diss CE BAe thc ts ORES © 236,369 241,193 16,899 244,294 
0 SS > a ae ee eee oe 229,776 234,465 13,247 221,218 
TEE = 66 appic.d 6 Vd.ce nd ode bo ee wee a veep ees 212,918 217,262 8,599 208,664 
GR So ero es Ps 207,745 211,985 11,484 200,501 
MU” woh 6 cndeccccebees esdvenrsbheoatat ae 201,869 205,989 11,317 194,672 
\  RWOPPTTTTTT itt re a 206,533 210,768 15,183 195,585 


*Preliminary calculations made by the Bureau of the Census on the basis of 
the 1947 Census of Manufactures have led the bureau’s statisticians to be- 
lieve that the percentage figure applicable in 1947 should have been 99. Rais- 
ing the reported production to 100% the indicated 1947 production therefore 


would be 305,484,000 sacks. 





has been replaced by additional plant- 
ing of corn. 

Bulgaria: Generally good rains 
created favorable conditions in the 
latter part of May. Soil moisture is 
still insufficient in northeastern and 
southeastern areas. In other parts 
of Bulgaria-winter crops are in good 
condition, but late. Early sowings of 
small grain were said to be in excel- 
lent condition. 

Hungary: Conditions point to a 
combined grain crop output some- 
what better than last year. 

Soviet Union: Indications are that 
further progress in the recovery of 
crop acreage toward prewar levels 
ts being made in 1949. It is officially 
reported that goals for the sowing 
of grains were reached. or exceeded, 
despite unfavorable weather condi- 
tions during the early part of the 
planting season. The acreage of 
spring and winter wheat, rye and 
corn was reported to have increased. 
Moisture conditions may not be en- 
tirely satisfactory in some régions. 
The critical period for crops is not 
yet over. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Pillsbury Furnishes 
Inspection Form 


For Bakeries 


MINNEAPOLIS—A highly detailed 
inspection form for determining the 
sanitary condition of bakery plants 
has been made available by Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. This form, available with- 
out cost, will serve as a guide to 
bakeries which desire to carry out 
their own inspections by a local sani- 
tarian or a member of their own 
staff. It lists in detail all the numer- 
ous points requiring attention. A 
properly filled out report hence con- 
stitutes a reliable index of the actual 
state of sanitation prevailing within 
a given plant. 

The six-page form makes provisions 
for observation and remarks for the 
following bakery departments and 
sections: flour storage room, flour 
handling equipment and bin room, 
ingredient room and storage room, 
dough room and mixing room, make- 
up room, pan room and pan washing 
machine, proof box, oven room, cool- 
ing and wrapping room, shipping 
room, locker and lunch rooms, cold 
storage room, stairways and halls, 
garage, boiler room, engineer’s shop, 
superintendent’s office, outside stor- 
age and plant lighting. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


2 DEMONSTRATIONS HELD 
FOR OKLAHOMA STUDENTS 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—Two allied 
servicemen conducted demonstra- 
tions for the students of the Okla- 
homa A. & M. Baking School during 
the latter part of June, according to 
a recent announcement by John C. 
Summers, director of the school. 

R. C. Ackerman, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, directed some fer- 
mentation experiments, gave for- 
mula advice and discussed his ex- 
periences in solving production prob- 
lems in bakeries throughout the coun- 
try. 

Joe Vavra, Jr., Mrs. Tucker’s 
Foods, Sherman, Texas, conducted a 
four-day intensive course in cake dec- 
orating. With the cooperation of the 
school’s instructors, the classes were 
held both afternoons and evenings 
during the four days. 
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“| GUARANTEE THE QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY OF EVERY SACK OF 
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uvaker Bakers Flour!” 















The famous Quaker name—and a hard-and-fast 
guarantee—are back of every sack of Quaker Bakers 
Flour you buy. And every sack contains what today’s 
changing baking formulas, and modern high-speed 
operations, demand in a short patent flour. 










Quaker’s uniform quality is the result of strictest 
wheat selection ... modern milling under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company... 
and constant laboratory checks for absolute de- 
pendability and trouble-free performance. 











Get the facts today, by calling, writing or wiring... 





The Quaker Qals (Ompany 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
















WE SUPPORT . 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 

















Established in 1912 


For Over Fifty Years... , BROKERS 


KING’S GOLD 


KING'S BEST FLOUR AND FEED 











F GOLD MINE Domestic and Export 
EXCELSIOR 
L. R. JEWELL & SON—“*Flourists” 
... Made in Minnesota 626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company : Cable Address: Jewelleo 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA ® 





References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Teas 























B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 




















* * ; , , h=| Country-Milled 
i / ANS f Country-run 
WHEAT and RYE ( Pnpeogs 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR : Ay: the very center of 
j : tp America’s greatest 
wheat growing 
ae area. 
oe / Om ] INDEPENDENT 
rades re Ol @ | owner 
Al G ir . — 7h Mf | MANAGED 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 





TORONTO—Canada recently went 
through a Dominion election cam- 
paign. This included Newfoundland 
which lately. became a province of 
the Dominion. The outcome was a 
sweeping victory for the Liberal 
party in all provinces. 

No particular question was made 
the subject of contest in any of the 
provinces by this election. The good 
and welfare of Canada as a whole 
was the guiding principle. Naturally, 
arguments as to industrial produc- 
tion and foreign trade in general 
were most in the picture. Canada 
now knows beyond any doubt that 
she must trade abroad or perish. 

There was a time, in prewar days, 
when protection of home markets 
against foreign competition was the 
biggest element in Canadian federal 
affairs, and the parties lined up on 
that. Such is no longer the case—all 
are seeking volume in world mar- 
kets. Trade at home and abroad is 
the keystone of all industrial plans. 
Even social welfare itself rests on 
that. 

In the circumstances Liberals had 
a natural advantage in this election. 
They have always preached low tar- 
iffs and the freest possible trade. 
Now world conditions compel a de- 
gree of freedom never known before. 
Products such as foodstuffs, lumber, 
paper, minerals and many other 
things are in the latest picture. This 
being so, Liberals swung away from 
the past. 


CANADIAN LOAN 
TO BRITAIN? 


Will Canada be faced with the 
problem of another long-term loan to 
Britain? The call that has gone out 
to the finance ministers of the com- 
monwealth to meet in London in 
early July to talk over ways and 
means of overcoming the U.K.’s criti- 
cal dollar shortage is causing this 
question to be asked. A source here 
says that Canada does not feel she is 
in the secure dollar position where 
she could meet requests for further 
loans from the non-dollar area. How- 
ever, it is expected the whole matter 
will be taken up by the first post- 
election cabinet meeting of the Lib- 
erals. If it is decided that Canada’s 
stake in Britain’s recovery warrants 
the attendance of D. C. Abbott, min- 
ister of finance, in London, it is ex- 
pected he will first make a quick 
visit to Washington to talk over the 
crisis and the possibilities of Cana- 
da’s trade future. Any Canadian loan 
would be over and above the $1,250 
million Britain began borrowing from 
Canada in 1946. 


MAY FLOUR, WHEAT 
EXPORTS TOTALED 


During May, 1949, Canada export- 
ed a total of 918,834 bbl. flour and 
22,548,634 bu. wheat. Of these 
amounts 536,662 bbl. flour and 16,- 
052,658 bu. flour were cleared to the 
U.K. In the 10-month period ending 
in May, Canada shipped 9,330,936 
bbl. flour and 137,940,337 bu. wheat. 
Combined shipments of flour and 
wheat to the U.K. during this period 
amounted to approximately 125,031,- 
623 bu. leaving 15 million bu. to be 
shipped before the end of this crop 
year to meet the amount specified 
under the Anglo-Canadian contract. 

In the ten-month period, India took 





By A. H. Bailey 


the largest amount of wheat, except- 
ing the U.K., with 7,854,503  bu.; 
British South Africa was next with 
3,433,896 bu. and the balance went 
in varying amounts to a number of 
other countries. Of the flour Philip- 
pine Islands took 550,241 bbl.; Syria 
665,996 bbl., Italy 493,797 bbl. and 
the remainder in smaller amounts 
went to numerous countries, 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


India and Pakistan 
Plan to Increase 


Production of Jute 


LONDON—Both India and Pakis- 
tan are making plans for increasing 
their production of jute in order to 
meet the prevailing world shortage. 

India suffered from the loss of 
important jute growing areas when 
the country was divided under par- 
tition arrangements and it is now 
hoped to make up deficiencies by ex- 
tending cultivation to areas so far un- 
tapped. Additionally, methods of in- 
tensive cropping are to be introduced 
while educative propaganda among 
growers will be intensified by gov- 
ernment officials. Although the plans 
to extend jute production are to be 
given an important place in future 
plans, the government has stressed 
that they will not be allowed to in- 
terfere with the country’s drive for 
greater output of food grains in or- 
der to attain self sufficiency within 
two years. 

During the current year it is pro- 
posed to bring 282,000 acres of addi- 
tional land under jute cultivation. 
Madras and Travancore are two of 
the areas where jute has been sown 
as an experimental measure. Fur- 
ther experiments are also being made 
in the central provinces. This is like- 
ly to result in an additional out- 
put of 750,000 bales during the year, 
if weather conditions are favorable 
to crop development. 

India’s total jute requirement, as 
calculated by the government, is 
fixed at over 7 million bales a year. 
This ‘igure includes the amounts 
called for to cover the requirements 
of foreign importing countries. 

In Pakistan, the total acreage un- 
der jute during the season July, 
1948-June, 1949, was 1,876,565 acres 
resulting in a yield of 5,479,095 bales 
of 400 Ib. During the coming crop 
year it is hoped to increase the acre- 
age by 12%%. The average yield in 
Pakistan is about 3.2 bales to the 
acre. East Bengal is the major jute 
growing area of the country and 
7.2% of the total cultivated area is 
given over to jute. Rice is the other 





CANADIAN BAKERS USE 
GAY WRAPPERS 

TORONTO—As a result of the lift- 
ing of governmental directives in 
connection with the manufacture and 
use of wartime bread wrappers on 
March 22 bakeries are now using pre- 
war white sulphite wrappers with 
multi-colored printing. So far cello- 
phane has not been available for this 
purpose but it is believed that in the 
near future supplies will be available 
for bakers wishing to use this. 





predominating crop covering an area 
of more than 18 million acres. 

The government is also to assist 
the jute milling industry by building 
two new mills, each with 500-loom 
units. Quotations for the installa- 
tions have been obtained from mill- 
ing engineering firms and it is possi- 
ble that the new mills will be lo- 
cated at Naryanganj and Chitta- 
gong. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RECEIVES DEGREE 


WINNIPEG—Dr. G. N. Irvine, a 
chemist with the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada, received 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree at 
McGill University spring convoca- 
tion. Dr. Irvine served with the Royal 
Canadian Navy before joining the 
staff of the grain research labora- 
tory in 1945. He was awarded a Na- 
tional Research Council studentship 
for studies on the chemistry of 
changes in the color of macaroni 
during processing. This subject has an 
important bearing on the quality of 
Canadian durum wheat. Dr. Irvine is 
a member of several scientific so- 
cieties, including the Chemical Insti- 
tute of Canada and the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists. 


———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW VICE PRESIDENT 


TORONTO — I. M. Pollock has 
been elected vice president of the Ca- 
nadian Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd. The 
election was announced by George 
H. Coppers, president. Mr. Pollock 
has served as a branch manager of 
an associate company — Christie- 
Brown—in Windsor, Ottawa and Van- 
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couver, and joined Shredded Wheat 
in the capacity of sales manager in 
1948, 


\ “BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
NAMED SUPERINTENDENT 


TORONTO—F. E. Lane, president 
and general manager of Lane’s Bak- 
eries, Ltd., Moncton, N.B., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Chris 
Larsen as production superintendent 
of the bread department. Mr. Larsen, 
who came to Canada from Denmark 
in 1930, is well known in the bak- 
ing industry and has been associated 
with some of Canada’s largest baking 
companies. 


———BREAD'IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat-Flour Ratio 
in U.K.-Australia 


Grain Pact Set 


LONDON—The breakdown of the 
60 million bushels of wheat, to be 
purchased by Britain from Aus- 
tralia’s 1948-49 crop, between wheat 
and flour has been agreed on by the 
authorities concerned. It is now re- 
vealed that 35 million bushels will 
come in the form of grain, the bal- 
ance being shipped as flour. A price 
of $2.20 bu. f.o.b. bulk has been fixed 
for wheat shipments made up to 
March 31, 1949, while for shipments 
made between April 1 and July 31 
the price will be reduced to $2.08 bu. 

No prices have yet been fixed for 
shipments made after next August 
and a further announcement is ex- 
pected on this point. 

It has also been agreed that for 
Middle East and Persian Gulf ports, 
excluding Egypt, a premium of 6¢ bu. 
will be charged. For shipment to 
other areas for which the U.K. is 
responsible, 16¢ bu. will be added to 
the agreed prices. 

ta 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON — Rumors in European 
trade circles indicate that the French 
government has opened negotiations 
with the Russians with the object of 
formulating a trade agreement. One 
report states that the French are 
trying to obtain some coarse grains 
in view of the reported damage to 
their own crops as a result of the 
drouth which prevailed in the spring. 
The agreement may be on a barter 
basis, France sending manufactured 
goods in exchange for grain. 


WESTON INTERESTS BUY 
AUSTRALIAN BAKERY 


Willard Garfield Weston, 51, Ca- 
nadian-born chief of the $40 million 
Allied Bakeries, Ltd., of London and 
of other bakery and biscuit manu- 
facturing concerns, has bought con- 
trol of one of the largest bakery 
groups in Australia, Gastrell, White 
Ltd., at a price reported to be in the 
region of $1,750,000. Mr. Weston is 
also trying to buy the big Newcastle, 
England firm of Carricks, a purchase 
which will considerably enhance the 
growing prestige of his empire. 


UNRESTRICTED IMPORTS 
CONDEMNED 


Frank Swallow, newly-elected vice 
president of the British feed mer- 
chants’ trade association, had some- 
thing to say about the danger of un- 
restricted imports at the association’s 


By George E. Swarbreck 





recent annual banquet. Mr. Swallow 
said that the price the farmer was 
now receiving for the production of 
foodstuffs was at last reaching a 
reasonable level. On the other hand, 
the prices of the farmers’ products 
during the past year, particularly for 
wheat, were considerably below the 
prices at which they were imported. 
However, for next year’s harvest the 
price of homie grown wheat was go- 
ing to be substantially increased to 
a figure above current world values. 
Mr. Swallow thought that there was 
some inherent danger in that. He re- 
ferred to the disastrous consequences 
of the import of foreign onions and 
other commodities. While he admit- 
ted that wheat was in a different 
category, he thought that if world 
prices were much lower the attitude 
of the government in a year or ‘two, 
perhaps less, may be rather altered. 


GREATER GRAIN 
OUTPUT URGED 


In an effort to encourage greater 
production of home grown wheat and 
rye, the British government makes 
annual subsidy payments on the first 
few acres sown to one or other of 
the bread grain crops. For grain har- 
vested in the current year, $12.09 an 
acre will be paid for the first 10 
acres only, providing that the crop 
is grown by any one occupier irre- 
spective of whether it is sown on 
more than one holding. To qualify, a 
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A CAT FROM A MOUSE 





@ Simply a matter of screening ...a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 





Sd 


You see, in the salt business we’ve got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well, 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 





Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 
If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-11 St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


‘process, SALT 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -t- COLORADO 











EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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grower must have sown at least one 
complete acre of wheat or rye. Pay- 
ments may be reduced or withheld 
if the crop is adversely affected by 
negligent husbandry. 


175,000 TONS OF 
GRAIN TO FRANCE 


The amount of grain which will 
be available for export to France has 
been assessed by the Office of Ce- 
reals in Tunis. Shipments are pro- 
grammed up to September, 1949, and 
cover a total of 175,000 tons. Includ- 
ed will be 63,000 tons of soft wheat, 
30,000 tons of hard wheat and 70,- 


‘000 tons of barley. In addition, 6,000 


tons of flour and 6,000 tons of semo- 
lina will be consigned to France. 
Wheat shipments have already start- 
ed from stock, ‘some of which was 
obtained from Australia. These ship- 
ments will assist France in meeting 
the temporary shortage which re- 
cently catised concern to the authori- 
ties and to the flour millers who were 
faced with a stoppage of their plants. 
Loans from Italy and Holland have 
completed current requirements. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Small Wheat Crop 
in Spain May Cause 
Political Unrest 


LONDON—Trade and political ob- 
servers in London consider that the 
forecasted disastrous harvest in 
Spain may cause serious internal un- 
rest later in the year. The. Spanish 
government, already facing grave 
economic difficulties, expects that 
Communist -inspired agitators will 
take advantage of the situation in 
order to add to the problems caus- 
ing concern in official circles. 

The wheat crop which yielded 120 
million bushels in 1948 is expected to 
be one third of normal. The drouth, 
which was general to the whole of 
Europe last winter, retarded crop 
development in Spain more seriously 
than elsewhere. The spring rains 
came too late to be of appreciable 
benefit while the crops that did show 
promise were seriously damaged by 
the accompanying heavy hailstorms. 
The resulting outturn will be no 
where near sufficient to fulfill the re- 
quirements of the Spanish flour mills 
and imports will be urgently neces- 
sary if the bread supply is to be 
maintained. The shortage of dollars 
is the main influence militating 
against purchases being made in 
North America while the high prices 
charged by the Argentine have al- 
ready caused adverse criticisms in 
trade circles. Some disappointment 
has been. expressed that Spain was 
not included in the list of ECA coun- 
tries in order that American aid 





* could be used to obtain wheat and 


flour. 

Authorities are working on schemes 
for obtaining supplies under barter 
arrangements and it is expected that 
assistance will be obtained from oth- 
er European countries more for- 
tunately placed in the matter of 
wheat and flour stocks. Italy has been 
mentioned as a possible source of 
supply, since stocks in that country 
are at present above requirements. 

Current shortages have not yet af- 
fected the port mills since supplies 
are still coming in under the agree- 
ment with the Argentine. The coun- 
try millers, however, complain of an 
acute shortage of wheat and in order 
to make up the grist, a large propor- 
tion of barley is being used. 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
take CiTyYy , MINNESOTA 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 





Gee ke 


A cmE~Ewans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 








, Pat- 
“T) iamond be oa “Neitiad exer inioottert Coe. 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














IXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


KANSAS 
Southern Office 
983-25 Eachanse Bile. Memphie, Tens. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $1 Million Bakery Mix Plant 





The new $1 million bakery mix plant recently completed 
by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at its Springfield, Ill, property 
is shown in the lower right corner of the picture above. 
The flour milling and grain storage units of the compa- 
ny are in the background. The new ultra-modern plant 
will commence operations July 20, slightly more than 
two years after ground was broken for the addition to 
the company’s expansion program. The picture to the 
left below shows a detail of the pneumatic conveying 
system by which the flour, sugar and other granular in- 
gredients used in the bakery mixes are handled from mill 








to packing bins. The picture in the lower right is one of 
the control panels which form a part of the intricate 
system of interlocking electric and electronic controls 
in the handling and mixing operations in the plant. Com- 
pany officials state that the new plant is the most mod- 
ern of its type in the world, including the latest tested 
and proved innovations in materials handling and con- 
trolled blending of baked goods ingredients. The plant 
will produce five specialty products: mixes for both cake 
and yeast-raised doughnuts, sweet goods mixes, cake base 
mixes, doughnut-coating sugar and institutional mixes. 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millfeeds, especially mid- 
dlings, are considerably lower than a week 
ago. Demand for bran is better, includ- 
ing additional requests for grasshopper bait 
bran, but middlings are draggy. Bran is 
off $2.50@3 ton for the week, while mid- 
dlings and red dog are down $6@8 ton. 
The slow demand for middlings is result- 
ing in some accumulation in the spot mar- 
ket, even though mill operations still are 
curtailed by a dull flour demand. Grass- 
hopper control officials obtained 127 cars 
of bran last week and need another 75 
ears for quick shipment to Wyoming and 
Montana points. Delivered prices of last 
week's purchases averaged $55 ton. Quota- 
tions July 5: bran $42@42.50, standard 
midds. $48.50@49, flour midds. $50@651, red 
dog $61.50 ton, Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is fair, the trend 
and supplies are light; pure bran $44, 
standard bran $43, standard midds. $51, 
flour midds. $52, mixed feeds $51.50, red 
dog $52.50. 


Kansas City: Millfeed was holding fairly 
steady at Kansas City this week, with bran 
quoted at $39.50@40.50, shorts $45.50 @ 46.50. 
Demand was fair for bran and moderate 
for shorts, mixers mostly buying hand-to- 
mouth. Mixed car business continues fairly 
active. The government bought some more 
grasshopper bait bran last week, but it 
furnished little buoyancy for the market. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds declined and 
closed $4 lower on bran and $6.50 lower 


lower 


on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: bran 
$43@44, mill run $46.80@47.80, shorts $50.50 
@51.50; mixed or pool cars $1 higher on 
all classes. 

Omaha: Milifeed buying continued good 
here with a vast amount being used in 
grasshopper eradication in the West. Bran 
was $40.50 and shorts $47. 

Wichita: Demand for bran is improved, 
and demand for shorts is fair. Offerings 
are adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 


bran $41, shorts $47. Bran declined $3@4 

ton, shorts declined $7@7.50 ton, com- 

pared with the preceding week. 
Hutchinson: Millfeed moved slowly, and 


only limited production prevented a con- 
siderable accumulation. Most feed was 
moved at sharply lower prices, Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $40.50@41, gray 
shorts $47.50@48. 

Salina: Demand is good with bran $5.50 
ton lower and shorts $6.50 ton lower. Sup- 
plies are adequate. Quotations, basis Kan- 


sas City: bran $40.50@41, gray shorts $49 
@ 49.50, 
Fort Worth: Demand, affected by pre- 


holiday dullness, is somewhat easier, while 
offerings are slightly freer, especially of 
shorts. Quotations, carlots, burlaps: bran 
$46@48, gray shorts $54@556, delivered TCP, 
about $2 lower on bran and $6@7 lower 
on shorts compared to a week previous. 


Chicago: Demand is quiet and supplies 


are ample. Bran $45.50@46.75, standard 
midds. $50.50@64.50, flour midds. $56.50@ 
57.50, red dog $58@58.50. 


St. Leuis: Very little interest is shown in 
the market. There is a slight demand for 


spot bran. No interest is shown in gray 
shorts. Bran is steady to 60¢ up, while gray 
shorts are 50¢ to $1 off. Quotations: $43.75 
@44.75, gray shorts $52.25@53.25. 

Buffalo: Wheat millfeeds have been stead- 
ily high priced in comparison to the other 
ingredient feeds. The increased government 
orders and the continued drouth in western 
New York have been forcing prices up, 
but after a very firm situation over last 
week-end, the prices now show marked 
signs of weakness. 


Quotations July 2, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran 
$49@51, standard midds. $58@60, flour 
midds. $61@62, red dog $62@64. 


Boston: Values were extremely buoyant 
in the local milifeed market, with price 
changes being effected rapidly according 
to the scope of the need of buyers forced 
into the market by the extended drouth 
in this area. Prices moved in a broad 
range, but as values pushed higher buy- 
ers’ resistance seemed to keep pace, with the 
restiit that closing quotations represented 
declines of $5@7 from the week's peak. 
Spring bran showed a net loss for the 
week of $3.50 and middlings $4.50. Mixed 
feeds dipped $3 and red dog $4.50. Quota- 
tions: spring bran $56.50, middlings $65@ 
66, mixed feeds $62.50, red dog $ 


Philadelphia: Broader offerings of both 
standard bran and middlings have satis- 
fied the modest demand which did exist 
for these two types of milifeed. Conse- 
quently, prices have developed an easy un- 
dertone. Red dog remains quiet, however, 
with an underlying firmness reported. The 
July 2 quotation on bran is off $1 from 
the previous week to $59, while a similar 
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dip leaves standard midds. at $66, and red 
dog holds unchanged at $70. 

New Orleans: The steady decline in the 
price of shorts and the fluctuating price 
on bran, while not being too well accept- 
ed by the trade, did result in some book- 
ings at the low levels. However, the vol- 
ume of demand was not great in spite of 
some pressure by the mills. A _ limited 
amount of business was worked to both 
mixers and jobbers for immediate and 
first half July delivery. Export inquiries 
are limited, with no sales reported. Bran 
$50.55, shorts $57@58. 

Seattle: Millfeed firmed a little during 
the week, moving from $48 to $51, delivered 
common transit poifts. Flour millers point- 
ed out that production is at such a low 
ebb that even higher prices would easily 
be justified, but the feed trade on the other 
hand was very cautious and has cut down 
its usage of mill offal very considerably, 
both because dairy feed business is down and 
there has been a lot .of substitution of 
cheaper materials in formula feeds. The 
trade was watching the millfeed picture 
with a wary attitude and the comment 
was that it could go either up or down. 


Market $51, delivered common transit 
points, steady tone. 
Portland: Mill run $51, middlings $56. 


Ogden: Millifeed prices dropped $1 during 
the past week, with supply and demand 
about equal. Demand wasn’t so strong, but 
mills had no trouble moving their product. 
Mills are operating six days a week and 
are booked through the month. Quota- 
tions: red bran and mill run $49, mid- 
dlings $54; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $56, middlings $61; to California: red 
bran and mill run $56.50, middlings $61.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Supplies are adequate 
to meet demand which has fallen off. 
Quotations: bran $59, shorts $60, middlings 
$60, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: A temporary slackening off 
in demand, particularly in the local mar- 
ket, has been responsible for a decline in 
the millfeed prices. It is not anticipated, 
however, that this will continue. In fact, 
a@ much stronger demand for these types 
of feeds is anticipated in the very near 
future. Most stocks are moving freely, 
with eastern Canada still the best buyer. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $50.50@53, shorts $50.50@54, 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic sales continue the 
poorest in the history of the trade in this 
terrftory. The continued high prices in com- 
parison with grains, etc., has forced feed- 
ers to switch to prepared feeds. Bran prices 
were eased $1 by western mills during 
the week, but it attracted no fresh buy- 
ing. Stocks are very low. Cash car quota- 
tions: bran $64.55, shorts $57.55, middlings 
$58.55 (nominal). 


RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Rye flour prices are a little 
firmer the past week, reflecting action in 








rye grain values, but trade remains ex- 
ceedingly light. Quotations July 2: pure 
white $4.15, medium $3.95, dark $3.55, 


sacked, Minneapolis. 

New York: Rye flour buyers continued 
to wait for $4 flour, and takings were only 
for nearby needs. Pure white patents $4.20 
@ 4.50. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales continued to 
lag and were extremely scattered in small 
lots only. Directions were fair. White patent 


rye $3.80@4.15, medium $3.60@3.75, dark 
$3.05 @3.30. 

Buffalo: Sales of rye flour remain light 
with the Buffalo trade purchasing for 


only nearby needs. Though prices were 
slightly lower by about 5¢ this past week, 
buyers are still holding off for further 
reductions. Quotations July 2, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: white $4.85@4.90, dark $3.60@3.65, 
medium $4.70@4.75. 

Portland: Pure dark 
rye $6.25. 

Philadelphia: Bakers in this market area 
are inclined to defer-rye purchases until 
the dark flour is needed to meet produc- 
tion requirements. Then it is usually or- 
dered on an immediate shipment basis. 
All this adds up to the fact that dullness 
continues to prevail here with prices firm. 
The July 2 quotation on rye white of 
$4.40@4.50, is unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


Winnipeg: There is only a seasonal de- 
mand in rolled oats and oatmeal trade. 
Domestic sales are small. Supplies are not 
accumulating. Quotations: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $4.65 in the three prairie 
provinces, oatmeal in 98-lIb. sacks $5.60. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is practically 
at a standstill. Quotations: rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $4.25, oatmeal! in 98-Ib. jutes 
$5.15, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quoted 
at $4.70 July 5; 24-oz. packages $3.10 case, 
48-oz. packages $3.35. 


rye $4.90, white 











Rye Fiour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 

to The Northwestern Miller by principal 

mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 

points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 

comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

June June June July 

il 18 26 2 

Four mills 29,779 27,902 26,170 *24,184 

*Three milis. 
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I Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


_ GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
im CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
oeaes and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 




















NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE «+ PORTLAND 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTrte, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York CITY 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 




















WESTERN MILLING CO. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 


GROWN 
MILLS 


























General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington : 
Millers of High 
The Standard Others FAMILY PATENTS Grade Bakers, 
Strive to Reach White Crest Red Crest 5 name og 
¥ Ss Cake and Pastry Flours “THE FLOUR SUPREME” 
HITE SWAN _ 
MILLIN PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
S tmGn ATION Ps TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
MINNEAPOLIS « MINNESOTA Lesveaworth, Kenste We Specialize in Malting Barley 

















DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS Co. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 
Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « BAKERS *« CRACKERS * CAKE 
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- VITAMIN FOUNDATION 
MAKES 6 NEW GRANTS 

NEW YORK — Research in prob- Me 

lems of nutrition in health and dis- 

ease will be expanded as the result 



























-nnel 


of six new grants-in-aid announced 
recently by Dr. Robert S. Goodhart, ‘ 

scientific director of the National Quality, Uniformity, 
| Vitae Fane i ee Laboratory Control 





made semi-annually, are part of a 
program to discover basic informa- 





tion on the effects and significance 
of vitamins to human health and re- HOSTESS 
sistance to disease. The awards 
bring to $190,828 the financial aid ex- SUPERCAKE 
tended to scientists and institutions 

2 by this non-profit, research organiza- Special 

tion supported by leading chemical 
and pharmaceutical concerns. _ Cake Flours 





From a fine new crop of Kansas | Soft Winter Wheat Flours Ricitoad Netnna Ga 
wheat we are selecting the choicest Fassliy « Commend TOLEDO, OHIO + U.S.A. 











for SUNNY KANSAS. The quality | Export 


tradition of this famous flour brand Long Distance Telephone 32 


demands only the wheats of sup- aaa acing anaes Men ne I 
erior baking character, That's why J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 











KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE Chickasha Milling Co. 
SUNNY KANSAS has such a fine Camel OBIOEASHA. Cpe Aare 





record for producing quality bread. +o 
Evans Milling Co. Mombor Millers’ National Federation, 
And the Millers’ big national INDEAMAROLSS. IED... 0. 4 


advertising drive will help WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


your sales. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 

BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 

THE ROSS MILLING CO. a a eae : 
Choice Quality Flour 

OTTAWA KANSAS 




















“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


“RUSSELL’S BEST” WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. cy mieten enh He snsmeadion 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage i aS SS ee 
WICHITA > KANSAS SS ae 























Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 































CABLE ADDRESS, SENTINEL “ 
“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
ae 
BLODGETT’S”’ 
cant ssiee Ons FOR BAKERS ONLY RYE 
TRY JOE JOHNSTON FIRST 
PS h All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
35 tow Wodker Orie, Cheegn, WL Oren cere —Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 
more Cents. 
Plants 

Betlevite, M1. ond Crystal tke, mag ae FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


































Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 


WINGOLD * WINONA 


FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 





“THERE 1S NO xk * 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
FOR QUALITY” HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Anglo-Argentine 
Trade Agreement 
Terms Disclosed 


LONDON—The terms of the new 
Anglo-Argentine agreement disclose 
that Britain will take corn to the 
value of $80 million during the first 
12 months of the five-year barter 
trade pact. Other grains to the value 
of $12 million will be purchased 
while oil cakes and meals will cost 
$40 million. 

No prices have been fixed and it 
is made clear that neither country 
is under any obligation to purchase 
goods from the other at prices which 
are excessive compared to those rul- 
, ing elsewhere. This provision has 
been welcome by observers since it 
meets the criticism made against pre- 
vious Argentine deals when extor- 
tionate prices were demanded and 
obtained. 

Meat, which forms the chief item 
negotiated under the agreement, is 
the only commodity for which 
amounts and prices have been fixed. 
All other items will be examined an- 
nually by a joint consultative com- 
mittee specially set up for the pur- 
pose by the two governments, 

U. S. criticism that the trade pact 
represented bilateral trading was an- 
ad swered in the government statement 
announcing the conclusion of the pro- 
tracted negotiations. The agreement, 
it was declared, was not intended to 
discriminate against the trade of any 

third country, nor, in particular would 
{ it impede each country’s desire or 
ability to earn dollars and to spend 
what was earned. The long term ob- 
jective of the British government, it 
was declared, continued to be a re- 
turn to convertibility and multi- 
lateralism. 

The agreement, which came into 
force July 1, provides for a~»balance 
of payments, on a sterling basis, at 
a minimum level of about $500 mil- 
lion each way annually. Among the 
goods to be received by Argentina, 
coal, iron and steel and agricultural 
machinery are prominent. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


155 FEED MEN, GUESTS 
ATTEND CHICAGO OUTING 


CHICAGO—One hundred and fifty- 
five members and guests attended the 
first 1949 golf party of the Chicago 
Feed Club June 29 at St. Andrews 
Golf Club. Eighty-six played golf. 

Low gross prizes were won by 
Clyde D. Harrod, Harrod Bag Co.; 
A. Ladd, Arkell & Smiths; Dr. Graf, 
a guest, and N. G. Anderson, Bay 
’ State Milling Co. Low net prizes were 
awarded to W. A. Rothermel, Merck 
& Co., Inc.; C. L. Smith, Farley 
Feed Co., Janesville, Wis.; A. C. As- 
kelof, Morton Salt Co.; R. H. Grif- 
fiths, Allied Mills, Inc.; E. A. Roelle, 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., and E. F. 
Woolman, Hales & Hunter Co. 

Winners of the “rocking chair” 
prizes were R. H. Procter, St. Regis 
Sales Corp.; H. H. Goeltzer, Corn 
Products Sales Co.; J. G. Nellis, Nel- 
lis Feed Co., and W. Snyder, Thomas 
E. Snyder Sons Co. 

Harris Lyons, Allied Mills, Inc., 
vice president of the club, presided 
in the absence of John J. Zima, Kraft 
Foods Co., president, who is on a 
western trip. Seven applications for 
membership were accepted. 

Jack Scanlon, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
chairman of the golf committee, 
awarded the prizes following a din- 
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ner. He and his associates were com- 
mended for the successful golf 
party. Serving with him were H. J. 
Watkins, Swift & Co.; T. Williams, 
E. G. James & Co., and W. D. Jones, 
Kraft Foods Co. 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED ADVERTISING MANAGER 


NEW YORK — Gerhard Exo has 
been appointed advertising and sales 
promotion manager for the Diamond 
Crystal-Colonial Salt division of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. His duties in this 
newly created post began June 20. 
Mr. Exo has been director of mer- 
chandising and a member of the ac- 
count executive staff of Day, Duke 
& Tarleton, New York advertising 
firm, since July, 1948. He was pre- 
viously an account executive with 
Maxon, Inc., Detroit advertising firm. 
From 1932 to 1945 he worked in va- 
rious sales capacities, including that 
of grocery products sales manager 
for the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI SALES MEETING 


NEW YORK—A sales meeting of 
the New York group of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was held June 30 
in the Hotel Lexington. E. L. Schu- 
jahn, sales director, Minneapolis, and 
Charles R. Kolb, vice president, east- 
ern division, Buffalo, were present 
from out of town. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. F. LINDEMAN KILLED 
BY ELECTRICAL CURRENT 


CHICAGO—wWalter F. Lindeman, 
sales manager of the M. J. Neahr & 
Co.,, bag manufacturer, Chicago, was 
killed by the electrical current car- 
ried in a railroad track as he was 
leaving the Chicago Feed Club golf 
party at St. Andrews Golf Club 
June 29. 

Mr. Lindeman was about to leave 
the club for home when he stepped 
on the third rail of the Aurora & 
Elgin Railroad, near which his car 
was parked, and he was electrocuted. 
His body wasn’t discovered until sev- 
eral hours Iater. 

Mr. Lindeman had been with M. J. 
Neahr & Co. for nearly 25 years, 
starting as a local salesman in Chi- 
cago. Two years ago he was made 
sales manager. He was an active 
member of the Chicago Feed Club 
and was one of its most popular 
members. 

An inquest was held June 30. He 
is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, eee Sad SHAES sheen Noted on the How York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


SR tea wes ao hb dF ecb avis oo) ec 
Allis-Chalmers ................... 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ........ 
American ESS ORI RE) 5 eee er 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. ................ 
Archer-Daniels- Mi: MR k's hice RG ews « 
PERS ST BRE Es Pons ere SEP ee 

I ES i sg Sas wee wie iisi bos 8 


Dow 
Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd. 
*Flour Mills of —_—- Inc. 


Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 

United Biscuit of America 

h sear Chemical Works 
ard Baking Co., Warrants 

Ward Baking Co. 

Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 


+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
+Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc....... 13 


¢Standard Milling Co. 


COCO Me reese eee eesesesereteses 





Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded July 2: 


Bid Askea 
Continental Baking Co. ....... 13% 14% 
Corn Prod. Refining oe. .» $7 Pfd. 178% 179% 
Cream of Wheat ..........+.-> 25% 25% 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd 103% 104% 


General Baking Co., $8 Pfd.... 152 156 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 
General Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd. 100 103 


Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd.. 135% 138 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y. 31 31% 
Horn & Hardart Corp., of N. Y., 
Sor Srserrrerrr ek 108 110% 


7Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, 


Ch 
June 24, July 2, 
TED as oP 26% 26% 
27% 28% 
16% 77 
pee Catt 41 41% 
eee eed 104% 106%, 
Rg ee eh a AN iy 314% 
PES te 40 40% 
4 ye he oie 2% 2% 
91% 
ees eee 584 
obh:ihevies 44% 444 
102% 102% 
ly, 115% 
10 10 
Re Rape 44 4256 421% 
Pek cee ee 52 45% 45% 
o Rian at 128 126% 126 
oeeabe ee 111% 109 109 
Sie 9% 
‘ates 30 32% 
er ee see ‘4 
eeu eaKes 33 3314 
178% 7 
o44 28% 
102% 103 
Bs raee ye 62% 63 
Pe ep cid 25% 
Rp are 6% 6% 
a 18% 19% 
od Viebiaeh 39% 
ong newer 42 43 
Er ET 21 23 
my es ee Py 34 
3% 3 
ROR CERS 12% 12% 
88% gade 
Wetahes dna 16 16% 
14% 
oStie tue bed bab 55% 6% 
Bid Asked 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... 94 96% 
Novadel-Agene ............4.55 14 14% 
Re eee Ce eee 10% 11% 
Quaker Oats Co. ........5..65 88 
Quaker Oats Co., $6 Pfd. ...... 147% 150 


Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. . 96 97 
St. Regis Paper Co. . $4.40 Pfd. 179 ROMY, 
$Sterling Drug, $3.50 osc. OF 98% 
Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 94% 96% 
Wagner Baking Co. ......... 8% 

109% 


Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 
Ine. *Chicago Stock Market. 


Firmer Wheat Prices Likely After 
Early Harvest Rush, Economists Say 


Wheat prices are expected to fluc- 
tuate near present levels during 
early July, but higher prices are 
probable later in the month, in the 
opinion of economists of Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

As the harvest movement increases, 
pressure from marketings is expect- 
ed to hold prices near present levels. 
The peak movement of hard winter 
wheat probably will be reached early 
in July. After the peak of ‘harvest 
movement is passed a reduction in 
marketings is expected to be accom- 
panied by higher prices. Reports 
from both private and governmental 
sources indicate that production of 
hard winter wheat will be consider- 
ably less than the June 1 forecast. 
This will tend to alleviate the storage 
situation and make the support pro- 
gram more effective. Wheat prices 
are substantially below support levels 
and producers are expected to resist 
the selling of wheat which can be 
placed in position to qualify for a 
loan. 

It is reported that flour sales have 
been slow so far during the current 
new crop movement and mills have 
been reluctant to build up stocks of 
wheat. It appears likely that some 
improvement will occur in market 
demand for mill stocks in the near 
future. This may be especially true 
of the better quality wheat since 
early reports indicate that much of 
the new crop is of inferior market 
quality. 


Feed Grains 
Slightly higher corn and grain sor- 
ghum prices and steady oat and bar- 


ley prices are probable during July. 

The support program is a major 
factor in the feed grains market. 
Stocks of feed grains are ample for 
livestock needs. Prices for most feed 
grains have been substantially below 
the support level during most of the 
current crop year, reflecting the eased 
supply situation. However, sales of 
corn have been light and large quan- 
tities’ fave been placed under loan. 
The deadline for loan compliance on 
corn was June 30 and it is estimated 
that approximately 500 million bush- 
els would be placed under the sup- 
port program. This would be a major 
proportion of the corn that ordinarily 
would be expected to move in com- 
mercial channels. Once grain is un- 
der loan, producers are reluctant to 
accept less than the loan value. The 
seasonal tendency for corn prices to 
strengthen during July also is a price 
supporting factor. 

Grain sorghum prices declined 
sharply in the latter part of June 
as harvesting of the new crop in- 
creased in the Texas area. However, 
it is reported that large quantities 
are going under loan. The recent ex- 
tension of “distress” loans to cover 
feed grains is expected to prevent 
some distress selling and to lend 
strength to the grain sorghum mar- 
ket. The seasonal influence of | in- 
creased marketing will exert down- 
ward pressure on oat and barley 
prices but the effect of the support 
program is expected to about offset 
this seasonal tendency. 
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Thomas 8S. Olsen 


ELECTED—Thomas S8S. Olsen, exeeu- 
tive vice president of General Bak- 
ing Co., has been elected a_ director 
of'the company, it has been announced 
by George L. Morrison, president. 
Mr. Olsen has been with General 
Baking since 19138. In 1941 he was 
appointed assistant. to the president 
and the following year hé was haméd 
vice president and treasurer, and in 
1945 became executive vice president. 
Pioneer in Many advancements. in 
the baking. industry, his most recent 
achievement was in pre-slicing fruit 
cake into three layers, an improve- 
ment which has won wide accept- 
ance. 





The congratulations of the Euro- 
pean flour milling trade were extend- 
ed to Denys W. Povey, Thomas Rob- 
inson & Son, Ltd., the flour milling 
engineering. firm of Rochdale, -Eng., 
when it was announced that his wife 
had presented. him with -a daughter 
June’ 21. 

e 


Burton M.- Joseph, vice president 
of 1.'S. Joseph Co., Inc:, Minneapolis, 
has been touring Europe in company 
with Walter M. Reif. of Schwarz & 
Co.,, importers of-London. Thé main 
purpose of the visit. was to negotiate 
supplies of sugar beet..pulp for. ex- 
port from Holland and from certain 
eastern European countries to the 
U.S. Dissatisfied with ‘the slow rate 
of transportation in- Europe, Mr. Jo- 
seph threatened to bring ever’ his 
own aircraft on the next: visit: 


Newly elected president’ 6f the 
British National Association -of: Mas- 
ter Bakers is T. W. Wilson, who.owns 
bakeshops in Redcar, Yorkshire. -He 
succeeds Victor Joseph of . Joseph 
Lyons & Co., Ltd.,, Kensington, Lon- 
don. H. J. Penny is scheduled for 
election to the presidential chair in 
1950. Both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Pen- 
ny have been in~ the: bakery trade 
for over 50 years. 


William X. Clark was recently ap- 
pointed sales manager of the vanilin 
division of the General Drug Co., ac- 


cording to an announcement by P. 
Val. Kolb, vice president. Mr. Clark 
is associate director of the special 
markets-industrial division of Win- 
throp-Stearns, Inc., another Sterling 
Drug subsidiary. Keith M. Baldwin 
has joined the technical staff of Gen- 
eral Drug. 
& 


George A. Mitchell, vice president 
in charge of finance of the National 
Biscuit Co., New York, has been 
elected a director of the company. 
Mr. Mitchell joined Nabisco in 1917 
as a clerk. He was named assistant 
controller in 1932 and controller sev- 
en years later. He became a vice 
president in 1948. 

e 

Charles Cook, Cook-Unterecker, op- 
erator of a chain of bakeshops in 
Buffalo, has been elected second vice 
president of the National Sales Ex- 
ecutives of Buffalo. 





James A. Kirkman, Jr. 


TO RED STAR POST—The appoint- 
ment of James A. Kirkman, Jr., as 
general sales manager and director of 


, advertising of the Red Star Yeast & 


Products Co., Milwaukee, was recent- 
ly announced by Charles Wirth, presi- 
dent. Mr. Kirkman will assume his 
new position July 15. Before joining 
Red Star Mr. Kirkman had been 
vice president and director of sales 
and advertising of the Welch Grape 
Jutce Co. Prior to that he had been 
with Ellington & Co., Inc., as direc- 
tor of merchandising, and formerly 
Was with Standard Brands, Inc., in 
a number of sales and executive po- 
sitions. 





Donald J. Hardenbrook, vice presi- 
dent of the Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
New York, recently addressed the an- 
nual convention of the Georgia Press 
Assn. in Savannah on the proposal 
to. socialize U.S. medicine. The pro- 
gram was censured as one of several 
“calculated steps’ toward the na- 
tionalization’ of industry and curtail- 
ment of freedom. 

& 

At the annual general meeting of 
the National Association. of. Flour 
Importers, held in Glasgow, Scotland, 








June 28, William R. Law of Crawford 
& Law, Glasgow, was appointed to 
succeed Joseph H. Pillman as presi- 
dent of the association. Eric A. Green 
of the London flour importing firm 
of Stannard, Collins & Co., was elect- 
ed vice president. 


The appointment of Joseph P. Con- 
way as an eastern representative of 
the Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and Hillsdale, N.J., has 
been announced by W. G. Manschot, 
sales manager of the Johnston choco- 
late division. Mr. Conway’s district 
will cover eastern Pennsylvania, 
southern New Jersey and Delaware 
for the chocolate and cocoa division. 

= 

Robert Neill, Robert Neill, Ltd., 
flour. importing firm of Glasgow, 
Seotland, has been appointed presi- 
dent of the Scottish Flour Trade 
Assn. The new vice president is J. B. 
Russell, D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd., 
also of Glasgow. R. Ralston Ness con- 
tinues as secretary . 


co 

Duncan L. Boden, veteran of 59 
years of continuous service with the 
Chicago Board of Trade, has retired 
from his post as chief clerk for. the 
weighing and custodian department 
of the board. Mr. Boden, who came to 
America as a youth and took a‘tem- 
porary post with the Board of Trade 
in, 1890, was guest of honor at a 
dinner party given by friends and 
fellow office workers at the Brook- 
wood Country Club, Addison, IIL, 
July 1. 
; a 


Harry W. Zinsmaster, president of 
the Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn., Chicago, and civic leader in 
his home state, recently declined the 
chairmanship of the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul Metropolitan Airports Commis- 
sion because of the demands of his 





H. C. Peterson 


TO SALES POST—H.: C.: Peterson 
has been named sales manager of 
Arkell & Smiths, multiwall bag man- 
ufacturer. The announcement was 
made by R. P. Smith, vice president 
of the company. 





business and other community and 
national activities with the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., 
and many others. 

 ©@ 

T. McDonald, American Flours, 
Inc., Newton, Kansas, was a New 
York visitor just before the July 4 
holiday. 

® 

Maurice Gertner, whose headquar- 
ters are in the offices of J. H. Blake, 
New York, has left for two weeks at 
Westhampton, L.I. Mr. Blake and 
Mrs. Blake spent the holidays in At- 
lantic City. 

me 


H. 8S. Faulkner, Oklahoma City, 
vice president, southwestern division, 
products control and bakery service 
executive, General Mills, Inc., suf- 
fered a $5,000 fire loss when his home 
was recently struck by lightning. 

2 

E. Lee Kennedy, Oklahoma City, 
president of the Arrow Bag Co., is 
spending 10 days in Washington, D.C., 
New York and Atlantic City.. Mrs. 
Kennedy accompanies him. 

a 

Charles Ritz, president, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., and Allan Q. 
Moore, vice president, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., both of Minneapolis, stopped in 
recently at the Millers National Fed- 
eration offices at Chicago. 

* 

F. W. Pfizenmayer, flour buyer for 
the Continental Baking, Co., New 
York, left June 30 to spend a few 
days with Mrs. Pfizenmayer in Ben- 
nington, Vt. 

a 


Howard O. Hunter, executive vice 
president of the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, stopped -off in 
New York on his way home from 
Washington last week. 

a 

Harry R. DeVore, manager, H. W. 
DeVore: & Co: grain, Toledo, Ohio, 
returned last week from a fishifg 
trip and vacation at Drummond 
Island,: Upper Michigan, on which he 
was joined by his son, Robert, Wil- 
mington, Del., where he is connected 


:with the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


Co. 
& 


J. F. Hall, owner and operator of 
the Farmers Feed Store, La Fayette, 
Ind.,, and for many years active as 
a flour salesman and broker in the 
central states, was in Toledo for the 
holiday week-end, calling on old 
friends. 

& 

Floyd Bateman, general sales man- 
ager for the Shawnee (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co., and Virgil Artman, sales 
manager for the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City, are in the south- 
eastern and seaboard states for two 
weeks. 


The Buffalo Flour Mills Corp. held 
a testimonial dinner June 27 in hon- 
or of William J. J. Moore; former 
traffic manager who retired July 1 
after 56 years in the Buffalo’ milling 
business. As one of his farewell gifts, 
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Mr. Moore received a fishing rod and 
tackle, which he plans to put to good 
use in the near future when he and 
Mrs. Moore will spend the summer 
vacationing in the Muskoka region 
in Canada. 

f - * 


J. E. Dobry, Yukon, president of 
the Dobry Flour Mills Co., with Mrs. 
Dobry, is vacationing in the Colo- 
rado Rockies. 


A. R. Lankard, president and gen- 
eral manager of’ the Kingfisher 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., was a 
recent visitor at the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers Assn. headquarters in Oklahoma 
City. 

* 


Campbell ‘Dinsmore,. manager of 
the Cincinnati sales district for the 
Procter & Gamble Co. for 17 years, 
has been appointed sales manager 
for the Procter & Gamble Co., Ltd., 
with headquarters in Toronto, Ont. 
He assumed his new position on July 
1. Succeeding Mr. Dinsmore here 
was Harry E. Faught, who has been 
with the company since 1937, and 
whose most recent job was super- 
visor in the Chicago sales district. 


e 
O. H. Robinson, Armour & Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., former presi- 
dent of the Southern Bakers Allied 
Assn., has been transferred to accept 
a.new position in the Jersey City 
office of the company. 


DEATHS 


Frederick Schultz, 68, superintend- 
ent of the Lockland Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati, maker of bakery equipment, 
died of a heart ailment June 20. He 
had been associated with the concern 
for 46 years. 


. William H. Williams, 47, service 
representative for Anheuser-Busch, 
Ine., died July 1 in a Kansas City 
hospital after several months’ illness. 
For the past 11 years Mr. Williams 
traveled the Middle West for the 
yeast and malt firm, servicing bak- 
eries on technical production prob- 
lems. He formerly was superintend- 
ent of a bakery in Springfield, Mo. 


Mrs. Ruby Scoble, 53, manager of 
the Comer Bakery, Waukesha, Wis., 
and her husband Richard Scoble, 51, 
driver for the bakery, both have died 
as a result of burns received in an 
explosion at the bakery June 24. Mr. 
Scoble died the following day, with 
Mrs. Scoble dying June 29. Both suf- 
fered first, second and third degree 
burns, and otherwise injured when 
gas, believed to have leaked from a 
meter, became ignited and exploded, 
wrecking part of the bakery and the 
adjoining garage. Six other bakery 
employees in the shop escaped with- 
out injury. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN VISIBLE LISTED 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions con- 
tinue to decline, and for the week 
ended June 23, were slightly better 
than 75 million bushels, compared 
with 80,880,000 bu. the week pre- 
vious, and 49,706,000 a year ago. The 
total includes only slightly more than 
21 million bushels in all types of ele- 
vators in western Canada. Supplies 
at Pacific Coast terminals and 
Churchill on Hudson Bay, are slight- 
ly more than 9 million bushels, while 
stocks at Canadian Lakehead ports 
were less than 6,600,000 bu. The re- 














mainder of the visible total was lo- 
cated in Canadian and U.S. lake, 
St. Lawrence and seaboard ports, or 
in transit by lake and rail. The lat- 
est returns show stocks of Canadian 
wheat only, cleared for overseas des- 
tinations since Aug. 1, 1948, to be 
well ahead of the corresponding fig- 
ure for last year. The 1948-49 crop 
year total up to June 23 showed 153,- 
600,000 bu. cleared for export, while 
in the same period a year ago the 
figure was slightly better than 117 
million bushels. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 
REACH 10,500,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled more than 10,500,000 bu., of 
which almost 3,500,000 bu. was in the 
form of flour. Half of the wheat was 
taken by the U.K. and this, together 
with the equivalent of 2,900,000 bu. 
in the form of flour, made total 
wheat and flour sales in that direc- 
tion almost 6,500,000 bu. The 35 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat sold to other 
destinations included seven main 
buyers, namely: Costa Rica, Portu- 
gal, South Africa, Germany, India, 
Belgium and Israel. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOTOR LINE APPROVED 
FOR HAULING OF GRAIN 


MINOT, N.D.—The Dakota Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., a local motor 
freight company, has been granted 
authority by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make perma- 
nent its temporary rights to haul 
grain—a movement largely dominat- 
ed by railroads. 

The company was authorized to 
transport grain and seeds in bulk as 
a common carrier on routes in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Montana, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota. The au- 
thority was contained in Docket 
MC59681. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS 
PLAN ANNUAL PICNIC 


MINNEAPOLIS—The annual pic- 
nic of the Associated Bakers of Min- 
neapolis will be held July 20 at the 
Ridge Resort, Crooked Lake, Anoka, 
Minn., according to a recent an- 
noucement by the picnic committee of 
the group, Ove A. Mathisrud, Mathis- 
rud Bake Shop, president, and Clif- 
ford H. Anderson, ~ Christiansen’s 
Bakery, chairman. 
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BULK STORAGE EXPERTS—An open forum discussion on design of 
bulk flour storage facilities was one of the features of the annual con- 
vention, Association of Operative Millers, Toronto, Ont., May 22-26. Mod- 
erator of the discussion was R. R. Brotherton (at microphone) superin- 
tendent of the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. The experts (from 
left to right), are J. W. Rezabek, International Milling Co., Buffalo; 
Roy E. Gorgen, The Day Company, Minneapolis; J. F. Heimovics, Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co., Kansas City; H. H. Trapp, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; T. A. Stratton, General Mills, Inc., Buffalo, and 
Charles E. Boone, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. 





Grain Harvest Starts in Europe; 
Spanish Crop Reduced Sharply 


LONDON—With the beginning of 
the harvest in southern Europe, the 
picture of the crop position is be- 
coming clearer. 

It is now quite certain that Spain 
will have to be a substantial import- 
er of grain during the coming crop 
year, and a figure of 1.5 million tons 
has been mentioned by one observer. 
Prolonged drouth is the cause of the 
disaster to Spanish prospects. The 
same situation was met in Portugal 
and the outturn there also will be 
poor. Already, negotiations have 
opened for the import of wheat and 
rye from the U.S. to fulfill require- 
ments. 

Previous optimistic forecasts of the 
Italian crop are well maintained. 
The strike of agricultural workers 
has been settled satisfactorily, and 
the work of gathering the harvest is 
now well under way. The estimate of 
the wheat crop placed at 256 million 
bushels is considered by some ob- 
servers to be too low, and a much 
higher outturn is freely anticipated. 

Italy has planted more than 3 mil- 


lion acres to corn, an area similar 
to that of last year. A crop of about 
90 million bushels is anticipated. 

From France and from southern 
England come reports that light rains 
are urgently needed for the spring 
crops. The drouth has returned, and 
unless more moisture is received, the 
yields from spring sown wheat will 
be considerably reduced. The winter 
crops, however, appear to be vigorous 
and show promise. Some rainfall in 
northern England and in Scotland 
eased the situation there. 

The position in the western zones 
of Germany is also satisfying produc- 
ers and good yields are confidently 
expected. The rainfall during May 
was reported to be heavy, but no 
damage resulted. 

Reports from Russia and the terri- 
tories of eastern Europe under Rus- 
sian control are guarded, and there 
is a scarcity of information. As far 
as Russia is concerned the prospects 
are good and a successful wheat 
harvest is anticipated. Harvesting has 
already started in some areas. 
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CHICAGO—Three of the four offi- 
cers of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Assn. were reelected at the 
group’s convention here June 27-28: 
C. L. Norris, the Creamette Co., Min- 
neapolis, president; A. I. Grass, I. J. 
Grass Noodle Co., Chicago, and C. F. 
Mueller, C. F. Mueller Co., Jersey 
City, vice presidents. P. J. Viviano, 
Delmonico Foods, Inc., Louisville, was 
also elected a vice president, suc- 
ceeding Albert Ravarino, Ravarino & 
Freschi, St. Louis. 

C. W. Wolfe, Megs Macaroni Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., a past president, will 
again serve as advisor. M. J. Donna, 
Braidwood, Ill., was reappointed sec- 
retary-treasurer, and R. M. Green, 
Palatine, Ill., will continue as direc- 
tor of the National Macaroni Insti- 
tute and acting secretary-treasurer. 
R. B. Jacobs, Washington, D. C., was 
reappointed director of research. 

Directors elected were: Joseph Pel- 
legrino, Prince Macaroni Mfg. Co., 
Lowell, Mass.; Peter La Rosa, V. La 
Rosa & Sons, Brooklyn; C. F. Muel- 
ler, C. F. Mueller Co., Jersey City; 
Raymond Guerrissi, Keystone Maca- 
roni Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Pa.; Alfred 
Rossi, Procino-Rossi Corp., Auburn, 
N.Y.; A. I. Grass, I. J. Grass Noodle 
Co., Chicago; Charles Presto, Roma 
Macaroni Mfg. Co., Chicago; Peter 
J. Viviano, Delmonico Foods, Inc., 
Louisville; T. A. Cuneo, Mid-South 
Macaroni Co., Memphis; Lloyd Skin- 
ner, Skinner Mfg. Co., Omaha; E. De 
Rocco, San Diego (Cal.) Macaroni 
Mfg. Co.; G. P. Merlino, Mission Mac- 
aroni Co., Inc., Seattle; C. L. Norris, 
the Creamette Co., Minneapolis; John 
Laneri, Fort Worth (Texas) Maca- 
roni Co., Inc., and V. De Domenico, 
Golden Grain Macaroni Co., San 
Francisco. 

Directors at large: Albert Rava- 
rino, Ravarino & Freschi, St. Louis; 
E. Ronzoni, Ronzoni Macaroni Co., 
Long Island City; Maurice L. Ryan, 
Quality Macaroni Co., St. Paul; Louis 
S. Vagnino, American Beauty Maca- 
roni Co., St. Louis; Albert S. Weiss, 
Weiss Noodle Co., Cleveland, and 
J. H. Diamond, Gooch Food Products 
Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


Merchandising Panel 


Better merchandising was the sub- 
ject for the opening session June 28. 
The first part was a panel on mer- 
chandising ideas, in which the fol- 
lowing participated: E. J. Martin, 
secretary, National Food Distributors 
Assn.; Val Bauman, National Tea Co.; 
E, E. Seeck, Food Distributors Asso- 
ciation of Illinois and an owner of 
several stores, and Donald F. Kie- 
sau, Chicago Restaurant Assn. 

Mr. Martin said macaroni products 
are top items for his members, and 
he also thought their members should 
rank high with the industry. He said 
80% of their truck distributors han- 
dle maraconi products, adding that 
their members are furnished mer- 
chandising ideas by the manufactur- 
ers, since the two associations have 
many mutual interests. 

Val Bauman, National Tea Co., 
stirred his audience by stating that 
their business on macaroni products 
had increased 100% in one year, and 
today is 124% more than two years 
ago. This had been accomplished by 
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MACARONI MANUFACTURERS 
AGAIN ELECT C. L. NORRIS 


National Group Renames A. I. Grass and C. F. Mueller 
Vice Presidents and Elects P. J. Viviano. 
to Same. Post 


establishing a macaroni department 
among their 50 departments. The 
firm has at least one item each week 
in their sales program, and this and 
the department has paid dividends, 
he pointed out. 

No one package has been outstand- 
ing, he said, noting that his com- 
pany handles 32 items, 13 in packages 
and 19 in cellophane. 

E. E, Seeck emphasized that maca- 
roni manufacturers should stress re- 
lated items to grocers, mentioning 
food items that can be used with 
macaroni products. They should also 
publicize methods for using the prod- 
ucts. 

Donald F. Kiesau said there were 
many kinds of merchandising for 
manufacturers in the restaurant field. 
It is estimated that 60 million meals 
a day are served in restaurants and 
that one fifth of the nation’s food 
dollar is spent in them. It is a good 
field in which to present good recipes, 
he pointed out, and manufacturers 
can be of help with menus. Displays 
can be used in restaurants to good 
advantage, but they must be different 
from those used in stores. 

H. A. Bergdahl, sales lecturer, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, gave an inspira- 
tional and informative talk on new 
trends in salesmanship. He mentioned 
that a definition of selling is power 
and ability to influence people to buy 
at mutual profit who did not in- 
tend to buy until it was suggested. 
A customer is the most important 
person to ever come into a place 
of business, whether in person, by 
mail or by phone, he stressed. He said 
consumers are attracted to packages 
and products by sight, and that 87% 
of what goes into the mind is by eye. 

Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, direc- 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
reviewed the many activities for the 
macaroni industry. Releases are be- 
ing sent monthly to newspapers with 
a circulation of 82 million. Radio re- 
leases are being sent to 1,400 sta- 
tions, and 51 articles have been pre- 
pared for magazines with 45 million 
circulation. They are now working 
into the school lunch program, and 
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six of their home economists are par- 
ticipating in school lunch training 
courses. She showed a colored slide 
presentation which was enthusias- 
tically received. 

Edith Barber, the nationally known 
food editor of the New York Sun, de- 
scribed this important part of city 
newspapers, and which are now con- 
sidered essential by a majority of 
newspaper owners. She said the first 
essential of a food department is 
service to the readers, and the arti- 
cles must be interesting and correct. 
If a recipe is used in an advertise- 
ment, she said, it should first be ap- 
proved by experts. 

Women, she said, are not as inter- 
ested in reducing diets as most men 
think. When such a diet is occasion- 
ally published, it is followed shortly 
by a gaining diet. She did not think 
women ever tire of recipes, but they 
do like variations and they do want 
suggestions for economical menus. 

Theodore R. Sills, Theodore R. 
Sills, Inc., gave a comprehensive re- 
port of his firm’s publicity activities 
for the National Macaroni Institute 
during ‘the first three months of serv- 
ice. He cited publicity in 7,492 news- 
papers in 48 states, with 2,884,455 
lines printed about macaroni prod- 
ucts. Other mediums reached were 
food feature syndicates, magazine 
supplements, women’s magazines, 
radio stations and one television pro- 
gram. Every television station in the 
country is being contacted, he said. 

John A. Larigan, St. Regis Paper 
Co., pointed out that multiwall paper 
bags have improved their competi- 
tive position as containers in the flour 
industry as a result of recent down- 
ward price adjustments. Mr. Larigan 
said kraft paper multiwall bags had 
been reduced 15% since April. 

Findings released by the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, which 
has conducted a year-long investiga- 
tion on the effect various types of 
containers have on aging, storing and 
baking quality of flour, were quoted 
by Mr. Larigan to conclude that 
“there is no detectable difference be- 
tween cotton fabric or multiwall. pa- 
per bags on the relative problem 
of aging, storing or baking quality 
of wheat flour in competitive sacks.” 

Robert C. Devinny, Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Assn., Evanston, IIL, 


‘ also appeared on the program to cite 


gains in movement of once-used cot- 
ton flour bag products such as tea 
towels or lengths of dress print ma- 
terial. Mr. Devinny pointed out that 
bag converting companies buying 
emptied cotton flour sacks under the 
cotton industry’s salvage program re- 
ported a 112% increase during March 
and April. 

The resolutions passed included 
thanks to officers, to the allied con- 
cerns who furnished entertainment, 
and to the speakers. One expressed 
sympathy to the families of G. Gue- 
rrissi, Keystone Macaroni Mfg. Co., 
Lebanon, Pa., and H. Kirke, Becker, 
president, Peters Machinery: Co., 
Chicago, who died recently. 

¥v =6¥ 
Convention Notes 


C. L. Norris, president, of the asso- 
ciation, appeared on the nationally 
popular “Breakfast Club” program 
the morning of June 27. He was ques- 
tioned by Don McNeill, on the origin 
of macaroni, how it was introduced 
to this country and what durum 
semolina, seen on macaroni packages, 
meant. Mr. McNeill’s final remark 
was “Hope you are able to get your 
noodles together.” 


* : + 


Arthur Russo, A. Russo & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, and his wife, celebrated 


July 5, 1949 


their first wedding anniversary June 
26. He also received congratulations 
on the arrival of their first child a 
short time ago. 


R. H. Schmidt, Crescent Macaroni 
& Cracker Co., Davenport, Iowa, is 
the third generation of his family to 
attend the conventions. His uncle, 
Carl B. Schmidt, was also in attend- 
ance. There have been four genera- 
tions of this family in the macaroni 
business. 

e - a 

There were numerous entertain- 
ment features for all at the conven- 
tion. The Empire Box Corp., Garfield, 
N.J., entertained with luncheons and 
cocktail parties on board the yacht 
Joan Bar. Buhler Bros., Inc., New 
York City, held a reception with re- 
freshments, and Rossotti Lithograph- 
ing Co., North Bergen, N.J., gave one 
of their famous spaghetti buffet sup- 
pers. 

« * - 

The durum millers all had open 
house in their rooms, and also spon- 
sored the Early Birds breakfast the 
morning of June 28. Many asked that 
it be an annual event at the conven- 
tions. 

* * * 

The annual dinner party was held 
the evening of June 28, and was pre- 
ceded by a reception with refresh- 
ments given by the Clermont Ma- 
chine Co., Brooklyn. After the dinner 
the Consolidated Macaroni Machine 
Corp., Brooklyn, gave a party. 


+ * * 


The midwinter meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held at the Flamingo 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., next Janu- 
ary. It is also planned to hold a meet- 
ing in San Francisco some time in 
November. 
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USDA to Unload Its 


Flaxseed Inventory 
by Price Reductions 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has started liqui- 
dation of its 20-million-bushel flax- 
seed inventory through price reduc- 
tions. A new temporary sale price of 
$5.25 bu. was amhounced this week 
but it was admitted that only limited 
sales are expected at this level. 

At the same time it was revealed 
that linseed oil stocks held by the 
government amount to nearly 350 
million pounds, with lower than nor- 
mal stocks held by industrial users 
and crushers. 

Future agriculture department 
policy is expected to be a steady 
downward adjustment of its sale 
price until it evens off with the new 
crop supplies. When the full effect 
of the new crop marketing is felt, 
the USDA price for linseed oil is 
likely to be 18¢. That price, it is be- 
lieved, will reflect the new crop loan 
rate. 

Open market purchases from new 
crop flaxseed is not now contemplat- 
ed at USDA. It is expected that 
crushers will buy new crop supplies, 
making for a firm market and the 
government will price its inventories 
at levels which will protect the pro- 
ducers and liquidate its holdings as 
best it can. 
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Stem Rust Present 


in Late Sections 
of Winter Belt 


Stem rust can still cause material 
damage to winter wheat in the later 
maturing areas of the belt, reports 
to the U.S. Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine indicate. 

As of June 23, stem rust was preva- 
lent in all of northwestern Kansas, 
with severity as high as 25%, and 
only early fields were likely to escape 
damage. Late wheat may also be 
damaged in southwestern Nebraska 
and eastern Colorado if conditions 
favor rapid rust development. 

Stem rust extends into South Da- 
kota and southeastern Iowa. Infec- 
tion from rust is still light east of 
the Mississippi River and wheat is 
either ripe or in the dough stage as 
far north as a line extending through 
central Illinois. 

Dry weather has been unfavorable 
for the spread of rust in eastern New 
York and Pennsylvania. A trace has 
been found in Michigan, but none 
has been reported in Wisconsin. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEAT, WINDS DAMAGE 
CROPS IN NORTHWEST 


MINNEAPOLIS — High tempera- 
tures and hot, drying winds over 
most of the Northwest has caused 
further material deterioration of crop 
prospects, the Occident elevatwr divi- 
sion of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
reports. Except for a few widely scat- 
tered showers there was no moisture 
during the past week. 

A 25 to 30-mile strip next to the 
Canadian border in _ nertheastern 
Montana and an area in northern 
North Dakota show the best promise 
at the moment, the report states. 
General rains are urgently needed. 
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GMI SALESMEN MEET 


WICHITA—Fifteen Kansas sales- 
men for General Mills, Inc., Wichita, 
met at the Hotel Lassen June 27, in 
an all-day session. W. W. Brandhorst, 
Kansas City, Mo., district sales man- 
ager for the division, was in charge 
of the meeting. Speakers included 
L. A. Jacobs, divisional sales manag- 
er, Chicago, and V. E. Stromsted, 
district sales manager, Kansas City. 
The meeting concluded with an eve- 
ning dinner session. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEBRASKA GRAIN GROUP 
HOLDING WHEAT MEETINGS 


OMAHA—A series of nine meet- 
ings throughout Nebraska, sponsored 
by the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn., is carrying the story of bene- 
fits from approved wheat varieties 
to farmers throughout the state. 

The series, which began June 16, 
will be concluded July 7. Meetings 
will take place in the following coun- 
ties: Cass, Jefferson, Polk, Howard, 
Nance, Perkins, Clay, Red Willow, 
Lincoln, Keith and Box Butte. At 
each meeting farm samples will ~be 
classified as to purity, variety, mill- 
ing quality. 

Those attending the meetings have 
an opportunity to see the wheat va- 
rieties most recently developed by 
the agricultural experiment stations 
and to compare them with older and 
better known varieties. Pawnee, Co- 
manche and Wichita are among the 
newer varieties that can be observed. 
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J. C. Swinbank, secretary of the 
grain improvement organization, is 
attending the meetings to discuss 
what it means to farmers to produce 
high quality wheat in Nebraska. Mill- 
ers and elevator men are taking part 
in the meetings, also. 

Discussions of the latest methods 
of reducing losses in stored grain are 
also being presented. Special atten- 
tion is given to drying grain arti- 
ficially on the farm. 

Also on display is a small plot of 
so-called perennial wheat which has 
been publicized by Russian scientists 
in recent years. i 
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"Hopper Control 
Officials Still 
Buying Bran 


Requests for offerings of more 
bran for grasshopper control pur- 
poses last week failed to bring in 
as much of the feed as desired by 
the control officials. Paul C. Wirth, 
in charge of grasshopper control 
work in the Intermountain states, 
with headquarters at Denver, said in 
Minneapolis this week that his de- 
partment purchased 127 carloads of 
bran last week, all that was offered, 
and that about 75 additional cars 
were wanted for early July shipment. 

The bulk of last week’s takings 





were from the Southwest, with only 
about one third from the Minneapolis 
area. Prices paid averaged about $55 
ton, delivered Wyoming and Montana 
destinations, Mr. Wirth said. 

The bran market in the Minneapolis 
region has been very lightly supplied 
and most mills were unable to offer 
bran to the ‘hopper officials last 
week. The flour run has been cur- 
tailed and many plants are behind 
in their bran contracts. 

¥ ¥ 
Fears ’Hopper Invasion 


WASHINGTON — Sen. William 
Langer (R., N.D.) this week asked 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of agri- 
culture, to advise him on steps nec- 
essary to combat a grasshopper inva- 
sion in Wyoming and Montana. 

Sen. Langer informed Mr. Brannan 
that grasshoppers are causing severe 
damage to the range lands in north- 
eastern Wyoming and an adjoining 
area in Montana. 

He quoted a letter from Henry O. 
Putnam, secretary of the Northwest 
Grasshopper Control Conference at 
Minneapolis that there are 35 grass- 
hoppers a square yard on 1 million 
acres in the infested area. 
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RALPH S. TRIGG SEEN IN 
RUNNING FOR USDA POST 


WASHINGTON—tThe possible pro- 
motion of Ralph S. Trigg, now presi- 
dent of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
to be assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture was rumored here this week. 











Exports Sales Small; East Indies, 
France Purchase Limited Amounts 


Export flour business took the back 
seat during the past week while the 
domestic trade dominated most of the 
flour buying picture. The Netherlands 
East Indies.and France bought lim- 
ited amounts of flour, and there was 
fresh inquiry this week from Switz- 
erland and Jamaica. Latin American 
sales were very slow. 

The French mission bought approx- 
imately 40,000 sacks of 80% extrac- 
tion type flour last week on the 
basis of $4.35 osnaburgs, Norfolk. 
This week the Netherlands East In- 


dies made preliminary purchases of 
72% extraction hard and soft wheat 
flour for July shipment from mills. 
The prices were reported to be in the 
neighborhood of $4.35 osnaburgs, Gulf, 
for hard wheat flour and $4.28 osna- 
burg, Gulf, for soft wheat flour. 
Switzerland is inquiring for 72% ex- 
traction flour and Jamaica is plan- 
ning to buy what they term “counter 
flour,”’ which is 1% ash or higher. 

Latin American buyers included 
Costa Rica, Dominica Republic and 
Puerto Rico, but bookings were very 
small. ) 





Galvin Lowers Winter Wheat 
Estimate 150 Million Bushels 


CHICAGO—A reduction of about 
153 million bushels in the July 1 win- 
ter. wheat prospect from that of a 
month earlier was announced July 
5 by C. M. Galvin, local crop statis- 
tician. He now estimates the winter 
wheat outturn at 899,745,000 bu., as 
compared with his June 1 estimate of 
1,053,240,000 bu. and the government 
June 1 figure of 1,036,741,000 bu. 

A combination of factors respon- 
sible for the reduction includes a 
number of plant diseases and heavy 
rains during the harvest period, Mr. 
Galvin said. However, the lower out- 
look as of. July 1 still is well above 
the 10-year average of 726,553,000 
bu. Yields have been cut sharply in 
all of the Southwest, with Kansas 
and Oklahoma down the most. The 
yield per acre is estimated at 16.2 
bu., as compared with 18.7 a year 
ago. 


Mr. Galvin said the indicated 


spring wheat production July 1 was 
280,978,000 bu., against 301,893,000 a 
month ago and the government June 
1 figure of 300,235,000 bu. The spring 
wheat prospects were lowered be- 
cause of a lack of moisture over the 
northwestern states, particularly in 
parts of the Dakétas and Montana. 
Insect damage also was indicated. 

The condition of corn July 1 was 
estimated by Mr. Galvin at 86% of 
normal and acreage is believed to be 
close to last year. Ideal conditions at 
planting time were encountered and 
the crop has made good progress. 
Outturn of corn is placed at 3,222,- 
742,000 bu., as compared with last 
year’s crop of 3,650,548,000 bu. There 
is some threat of damage later by 
corn borer in Illinois and. Iowa, he 
says. 

Oats production is estimated at 
1,435,477,000 bu., against 1,449,782,- 
000 a month ago and last year’s pro- 
duction of 1,491,752,000 bu, 
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Expert Discounts 
Stem Rust Damage 
Reports in Kansas 


MINNEAPOLIS — Donald G. 
Fletcher, executive secretary of the 
Conference for the Prevention of 
Grain Rust, said in a bulletin pub- 
lished July 1 that too much moisture, 
and not black stem rust, is the ‘‘vil- 
lain” in the hard winter. wheat region 
of the U.S. 


Mr. Fletcher, who recently com- 
pleted a field inspection trip through 
the wheat-producing section of the 
midwest, said. there was very little 
stem rust present in central or east- 
ern Kansas this year. 


“Blackening of the heads, necks 
and stems, caused by black chaff, 
glume blotch, the black stage of leaf 
rust and other fungi and bacteria 
have been responsible for reports go- 
ing out that black stem rust was the 
chief offender,” he said. 


Leaf rust, he said, was unusually 
late this year and came too late to 
cause serious damage in Texas, Okla- 
homa and Kansas. 


“By harvest time, however, the 
epidemic of leaf rust was so heavy 
that stems, necks and heads of wheat 
were infected. The black stage of 
leaf rust was confused with stem 
rust by many people, and reports 
that this disease was taking the 
crop hit the headlines.” 

Mr. Fletcher said that the four 
northwestern counties in Kansas 
“will produce the best quality wheat 
in the state,” with yields averaging 
20 bu. 
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FIRST NEBRASKA WHEAT 
SOLD AT OMAHA JULY 2 


OMAHA—Omaha received its first 
new Nebraska wheat of the 1949 
season July 1, too late for the mar- 
ket. However, the grain sold July 2. 

The shipment, two cars, came from 
Beatrice, Neb. It was consigned to 
the Scoular-Bishop Grain Co:; and 
the Westcentral Cooperative Grain 
Co. 

Both cars graded No. 3 hard win- 
ter. One car, 57.7 lb., 11.2% protein, 





44% damage, sold at $1.90% and 
one car, 11.6% protein, brought 
$1:92%4. 
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ON CHEMISTS’ PROGRAM 
KANSAS CITY—James F. Conn 
of Kansas State College will.be the 
principal speaker at the July 6 meet- 
ing of the Kansas City section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. The meeting will take 
place at the Hotel President at 8 p.m. 
Mr. Conn will speak on “Investiga- 
tion of the Use of Fungal and Bac- 
terial Amylases in Bread Making.” 
A progress report will be made by 

the Crop Reporting Committee. 
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ZIONISTS PURCHASE 
WHEAT FROM CANADA 


MONTREAL — Samuel J. Zacks, 
president of the United Zionist Coun- 
cil of Canada, has announced the 
purchase of $1 million worth of Ca- 
nadian wheat for Israel. The order 
placed by the Jewish agency is being 
paid for from funds of the United 
Israel Appeal, Mr. Zacks said, and 
is part of a program for the purchase 
of food ‘and other commodities in 
Canada and Israel. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Forward bookings by do- 
mestic bakers during the past week boosted 
flour sales in the Southwest to double the 
volume of the preceding week. There was 
scattered, but not broad, evidence of the 
abandonment of hand-to-mouth buying by 
a segment of the trade which included 
an important southwestern chain, some of 
the larger eastern independents and a num- 
ber of the smaller independents located 
throughout the country. The larger na- 
tional chain bakers and grocers were still 
holding to a limited buying basis, but 
broader inquiry was apparent during most 
of the week. 

Individual bookings were larger, some 
covered 120 days ahead and a few went 
so far as six months forward. Before the 
opening of the wheat market July 5 there 
was some buying which aggregated one to 
one and a half million sacks of business 
for Kansas and nearby mills. This buy- 
ing is not reflected in the sales percent- 
ages given below. A stronger wheat mar- 
ket due to holiday week-end flour buying 
and the disappointingly low July 3-5 re- 
ceipts of wheat was a surprise to the 
hand-to-mouth flour buyer and it is quite 
possible that more of this type of trade 
will weaken this week and place some for- 
ward bookings. Sales in the Southwest last 
week were 148% of capacity, compared 
with 77% the preceding week and 52% 
a year ago. Only 2% of the week's busi- 
ness was for export as the only export 
interest has been from scattered Latin 
American points, Netherlands East Indies 
and France. 

Total amount of business with the bak- 
ery trade expanded materially last week. 
A greater number of bakers broke away 
from the prevailing rule of buying hand- 
to-mouth,. Some became convinced that it 
needs or 





was the time to cover 120-day 
longer. But there are a lot of bakers 
who have yet to cover for July. A fair 


share of them have covered for six weeks 
to 60 days. It is reported that one or 
more are now covered for six months. The 


larger chain bakers booked only nearby 
needs again last week. A very few were 
covered into August. 


Most individual sales were of the 1,200- 
sack size, but some went up to 8,000 and 
10,000 sacks, while a few mills were able 
to book 30,000, 40,000 and 50,000 sacks 
on one contract. These larger sales helped 
boost business at most mills to over 100% 
of daily capacity each day last week. 
There was one dull period late in the week, 


but total business on other days helped 
raise the average. 

Family flour business was better last 
week. A good share of the sales were 


outside of the price date of shipment cate- 
gory which indicated some change in feel- 
ing of the family flour buyer. The smaller 
family flour processors say that business 
continues rather dull. 

France bought some small additional 
lots of 80% extraction type export flour 
last week for shipment from mills in July. 


The purchase was only 40,000 sacks, and 
the price was reported to be $4.35 osna- 
burgs, Norfolk. Netherlands East Indies 


also was in the process of buying some 
more flour for July shipment. Latin Amer- 
jean trading was very slow and consisted 
of only small lots for export to Puerto 
Rica, Colombia, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

Flour production at Kansas City last 
week was improved over the preceding 
week and represented and output a little 
greater than a five-day week. Production 
was 84% of capacity, compared with 77% 
the preceding week and 80% a year ago. 

Clears - showed a little spurt when the 
French entered the market but was some- 
what easier later. Demand was holding 
about steady and supplies are moderate. 

Quotations. carlots, Kansas City, July 2, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.05@5.10, standard patent $4.85@5, 
straight $4.80@4.95; established brands of 
family flour $5.50@6.20, first clears $3.65 
@3.85, second clears $3.40@3.50, 1% ash 
clears or higher §3@3.10; soft wheat short 
patent $5.90@6.25, straight $4.75@4.85, cake 
flour $5.80@6.25. 


Two mills report domestic business active, 
10 fair, 56 quiet, 2 slow, 2 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sales ranged up to 
150%, with the average for the week 
90%, compared with 100% a week ago and 
88% a year ago. Bakers took 70% of 
bookings and the family trade 30%. Op- 
erations averaged 82%, compared with 80% 
the previous week and 85% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ higher. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points in 
100-lb. cottons July 2: carlots, family short 
patent 6§5.35@6.15, standard patents $5.25 
@5.85; bakery, unenriched short patent $5@ 
5.10, standard patent $4.85@4.95, straight 
grade $4.80@4.90. Truck lots are 35¢ high- 
er on all grades. 

Omaha: Increased flour sales, as expect- 
ed, were observed here last week. Millers 
welcomed the new business after many 
hand-to-mouth months of bookings. Do- 
mestic business increased noticeably, with 
emphasis on bakery buying. 

Production was increased from four to 
five and one half days with the arrival 


of the new wheat. Inquiry was consider- 
ably better than in previous weeks, and 
millers expressed the opinion that business 
would tend to pick up for the next sev- 
eral weeks. 

Quotations fluctuated considerably, with 
prices ending at $5.90 for family patents 
and bakery short patents closed at $5.10. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 94% of capa- 
city last week, compared with 90% the 
preceding week. For the second consecutive 
week, domestic sales average 82%. Export 
sales were negligible. Shipping directions 
ranged from fair to good. Prices were 15¢ 
sack higher, compared with the previous 
week. 

Hutchinson: Flour business continued to 
improve for mills of this area last week, 
although buying tended to ease toward 
the end of the week as the trade focused 
attention on the post-holiday market. Many 
large buyers feel a flood of wheat starting 
this week might bring a sharp break, but 
the meager offerings of milling wheat to 
date almost fails to lend anything to this 
belief. Most of the buying, as in the pre- 
ceding week, was by the smaller bakers. 
Many anticipated wants for full 120 days. 
Larger bakers, having missed the boat, con- 
tinued to mark time, anticipating needs no 
further than the current month. Opera- 
tions are tending slightly upward and quo- 
tations were up 10@20¢ sack. 

Salina: Flour business the past week was 
much improved with liberal bookings. Prices 
are unchanged to 15¢ sack higher. Ship- 
ping directions are arriving in good volume. 

Texas: Demand last week was well main- 
tained, with sales amounting to probably 
70% of capacity or about the same as the 
previous week. While bakers’ flour probably 
predominated, bakery buyers are still hold- 
ing back hoping for lower prices before 
making forward bookings. Operations are 
holding at 70 to 75% of capacity. Prices 
are somewhat lower on family flour, but 
slightly higher on bakers flour; quotations 
July 2, 100’s cottons, delivered TCP: fam- 
ily flour, extra high patent $5.75@6, high 
patent $5.45@5.70, standard bakers, plain 
$5@5.10; clears are somewhat tight and 
15@20¢ sack higher at $4.35 @4.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat millers report 
a continuation of the recent improved in- 
terest on the part of many flour buyers, but 
the actual volume of sales is not yet im- 
pressive. The new crop buying wave ap- 
pears to have gotten under way in the 
Southwest, a more or less customary pro- 
cedure around the Fourth of July as the 
wheat harvest movement reaches a peak, 
and some buyers are reported to have 
covered needs for as long as six months 
ahead. This tends to divert attention from 
the spring wheat flour market, whose har- 
vest rush will not occur until September. 

The continued active interest in prices, 
however, is cheerful to spring wheat mills 
and indicates a willingness to lay in some 
supplies at almost any time. Should the 
July 11 official wheat crop report confirm 


the private opinions about heavy crop 
losses during June, millers believe buyers 
will abandon their bearish price ideas and 


quit holding back on flour purchases. 

Last week’s sales of spring wheat flour 
in the Northwest represented 66.3% of ca- 
pacity, against 57% the previous week and 
73% a year ago. Shipments of flour from 
mills last week were equal to 85.2% of 


capacity, as compared with 62% the pre- 
vious week. 
The majority of orders booked last 


week consisted of small lots for quick to 
30 days’ shipment, although a few ran 
through August. Single and two-car orders 
made up the bulk of the business and 
there were several 5,000-sack lots sold 
and at least one of 15,000 sacks. 

Shipping directions were fair to good and 
unfilled order balances of mills showed 
further reduction, probably averaging less 
than 15 days’ running time. While these 
light unfilled orders are of considerable 
concern to millers, they reveal exceedingly 
light inventories in buyers’ hands and indi- 
cate a liberal volume of business when the 
buying wave sets in. 

Mills in Minneapolis operated at 61% 
of capacity last week, against 56% the 
previous week and 66% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, mill.operations last week 
were 65%, against 63% the previous week 
and 65% a year ago. 

Flour prices are mostly steady, with 
sharp reductions in millfeed credits off- 
setting any advantages gained from easier 
wheat prices. 

Quotations July 5: standard patent $5.55 
@5.75, short patent $5.70@5.95, high glu- 
ten $5.80@6, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $5:25@5.55, first clear $5.25 
@5.55, second clear $3.65@4.70, whole wheat 
$5.50 @5.75, sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Fiour 
buyers in this territory the past week con- 
tinued to cling to the hand to-mouth basis 
of purchasing flour. Shipping directions were 
fair to good. Export sales were nil. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The over-all flour picture in 
Buffalo reflects a strong inclination on the 
part of the buyers to await developments 
on the southwestern situation. Feeling that 
prices are still too high, bakeries and 
wholesale houses are confining purchases 
of flour to nearby needs only. The sales 


of spring types, however, are of moderately 
satisfactory volume. Prices are advancing 
sharply especially on spring high gluten 
and spring standard. 

Production is still light. Export busi- 
ness, with the anticipated bocst of grain 
shipping to the Buffalo port and the re- 
newed milling-in-bond operations, continues 
fair. Reports from the field indicate that 
the lull will not be broken until there 
is a more positive action in regard to crop 
reports. 

The general trend in the Buffalo flour 
trade is steady with only a fair demand 
and an adequate supply. 

Quotations July 2, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $6.65@6.75, high gluten $6.20@6.25, 
standard $6@6.05, first clear $5.55@5.65, 
hard winter standard $5.60@5.65, first clear 
$5.30@5.35, soft winter short patent $5.50 
@5.55, straight $5.30@5.35, first clear $4.35 
@ 4.40. 

New York: Moderately expanded interest 
in Kansas flours brought improved buying 
of these grades. Contracts were beginning 
to cover 120 days and, although the vol- 
ume was not up to normal expectancy, 
it showed that some of the medium-sized 
trade was losing part of its bearishness. 
The chain bakers continued to buy only 
for immediate needs, holding their ideas 
around $5 for volume buying and indicat- 
ing that the practice of doing business 
from week-to-week was not particularly 
to their liking. 

Spring wheat flour buying was scattered 
and entirely hand-to-mouth. No change was 
anticipated until these grades become more 
stabilized. Spurts in cake flour sales re- 
flected the low stocks on hand and as 
new crop grades were offered more free- 
ly, sales of old flours for quick shipment 
increased. Shipping directions on all flours 
were good. 

Prices on both springs and Kansas flours 
closed the week slightly higher. 

Quotations July 2: spring family flour 
$6.85, high glutens §$6.15@6.40, standard 
patents $5.90@6.15, clears $5.50@5.85; south- 
western short patents $5.60@5.80, standard 
patents $5.40@5.60; high ratio cakes $6.25 


@6.75, soft winter straights, old and new 
$4.75 @5.90. 
Boston: Irregular price movements ruled 


in the Boston flour market, with trading 
following the same desultory pattern which 
prevailed in recent months. Springs showed 
some strength in top lines, but the group 
finished unchanged to 10¢ higher. Hard win- 
ters are still weak, losing 10@15¢. Soft 
wheat flours were 5¢ higher to 20¢ lower, 
with family flour the outstanding weak 
spot. 

Most of the trades consummated were 
again of minimum proportions and for im- 
mediate delivery. Forward business was 
difficult to afrange as most buyers appeared 
to be awaiting a price drop which they 
felt would surely come from rising receipts 
of winter wheat in the Southwest. 

Bakers dealing in sweet goods reported 
that consumer interest is still very light, 
despite the heat wave which some felt 
might encourage consumer buying. Summer 
resort business is also disappointing to many 
operators, reflecting an unusually poor start 
for this important segment of the business. 

Receipts for the week were 21,271 bar- 
rels, as compared with 22,902 in the pre- 
ceding week and 14,143 for the comparable 
week a year ago. 

Quotations July 2: spring short patents 
$6.20@6.35, standards $6.05@6.20, high glu- 
ten $6.25@6.45, first clears $5.65@5.80, hard 
winter short patents $5.65@5.85, standards 
$5.35@5.55; Pacific soft wheat $6.40@6.45, 
east soft winter straights $5.30@5.85, high 
ratio $6.05@6.90, family $6.87@6.90. 

Philadelphia: In the continued absence 
of buying confidence which prevails in the 
local flour market, only modest amounts 
of the commodity have changed hands here 
in the past week, according to reports in 
the trade. 

This lack of buying interest is also evi- 
denced in the narrow movement of prices. 
The general list is displaying a backing 
and filling tendency and the majority of 


quotations are holding just about where 
they were a week earlier. 
However, winter grades—as a group— 


have developed an easier undertone than 
is apparent in springs. Both hard winter 
standard and short patent have recorded 
15¢ sack declines, while soft winter stan@a- 
ard is 5¢ sack lower. 

The spread between winter and spring 
grades has provided the usual brake on 
demand for the latter and bakers are un- 
willing to take any more spring wheat 
flour than is required to meet nearby pro- 
duction requirements. 

Mill representatives say the feeling per- 
sists among their customers that a price 


decline is in the offing, probably will be 
set off should the threatened increase 
develop in the movement of grain from 


farms to market centers. 

These same millmen are inclined to be- 
lieve that any lower tendency of prices 
will signalize at least a short period of 
comparatively heavy activity as bakeries 
make it the occasion to replenish stocks 
they have permitted to decline over an ex- 
tended period. 

Most retail shops have experienced a 
broader demand for rolls and bread the 
past few days as Fourth of July picnickers 
prepared for the traditional sandwiches 
which are an integral part of such holi- 
day observances. Otherwise, sales volume 
continues to be a source of disappoint- 
ment. 

The export market is still a static affair 
with no recent purchases reported among 
the trade. Some expect that demand from 
abroad will show a downward trend for 
some time. The only flour leaving the local 
port the past week was a 3,200-bag ship- 
ment to Cuba on a Norwegian freighter. 

Quotations July 2: spring family $6.90@7, 
high gluten $6.20@6.30, short patent $6.10 
@6.20, standard patent $6@6.10, first clear 
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$5.70@5.85; hard winter short patent $5.65 
@5.75, standard $5.55@5.65; soft. winter 
standard $5.20 @5.30. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Chicago: The flour market continued 
quiet last week. The usual holiday dull- 
ness prevails and higher prices were not 
conducive to business. Hand-to mouth buy- 
ing of a car here and there for immediate 
shipment is prevalent and has become a 
general practice on the part of buyers. 
Directions were fair. The family flour mar- 
ket also experienced a slump in sales and 
only scattered small lot buying was _ re- 
ported. Directions were slow. 

Quotations July 2: spring top patent 
$5.50@5.90, standard patent $5.35@5.85, first 
clear $4.90@5.53; family flour $6.55; hard 
winter short patent $5.18@5.33, 95% pat- 
tent .$5.13@5.20, first clear $4.35; soft 
winter short patent $6.10@6.86, standard 
patent $5.15@6.20, first clear $5.55@6. 


St. Louis: Mills of this area say there is a 
slight pickup in flour trade. Demand came 
mostly from the soft wheat flour buyers, 
who made some fair sized bookings for 120 
days, with a scattering from prompt to 90 
days shipment. Otherwise, new bookings are 
rather slow. The demand for the better 
grades of clears continues, but interest is 
slow, for the lower grades. Offerings of the 
better grades are light. Jobbers report new 
bookings rather slow. Buyers continue to 
buy for their nearby. wants only. However, 
a few bookings were made for 30-day ship- 
ment. Specifications are slow. Prices for 
hard and soft patent are steady to 35¢ off, 
clears steady to 35¢ lower. Spring wheat 
patent is 15¢ up, clears steady. 

Central states mills: say the trade con- 
tinues to buy from hafid-to-mouth. No inter- 
est is shown other than for prompt delivery. 
Buyers still look for lower prices when the 
new crop really gets moving. Shipping di- 
rections are rather slow. 

Quotations, St. Louis, July 2, in cottons: 
family flour, top soft patent $5.50, ordinary 
$4.70, top hard $6.35, ordinary $5; bakers 
flour, soft winter short patent $5.45, cake 
$5.45, pastry $4.50, soft straight $4.65, soft 
clears $4.05; hard winter short patent $5.15, 
standard $5, clears $4.45; spring wheat short 
patent $5.60, standard $5.50, clears $4.30, 
low proteins $4.25. 


Toledo: New wheat was received in To- 
ledo last week and there is a _ clearer 
indication of price levels that may pre- 
vail on the new crop. Various prices for 
new wheat have been reported, but bid- 
ding has stuck pretty close to 10¢ under 
the July future. The Toledo bid for No. 2 
red soft winter, 39%¢ rate points to New 
York, July 1 was $1.85%@1.85%. Harvest- 
ing has been in progress in southern Ohio 
and Indiana and will get. started this week 
in the Toledo area, weather permitting. 

This is the season when mills may be 
closing doown for annual clean-up and 
fumigation and for vacations, but there 
is more interest in flour, millers are busy 
getting set for the new crop, buying wheat 
and making more sales with the entire 
trades served coming to life on a new 
deal which is a gratifying change from 
stagnation and ‘‘wait-and-see” attitude that 
has prevailed so long. Heavy purchases 
and inventories have been avoided in antici- 
pation of lower levels, and the way has 
been prepared for much better business 
on sounder basis, with some of the infla- 
tion squeezed out. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Flour sales are in very 
moderate.volume, particularly for this time 
of year. Buyers are showing little enthusi- 
asm in following the current trend in 
prices and are exceedingly slow to deviate 
from their recent conservative policy. Only 
limited interest is manifest in bookings 
for 90 and 120 days. The bulk of the sales 
are for July delivery, with hard winters 
by far the best seller, especially to bread 
bakers and the jobbing trade. There is a 
decided curtailment in the demand for 
northern springs and sales have fallen off 
considerably, due to the continued exces- 
sive premiums over hard winters, which 
have reached a new high. Buyers of this 
type of flour are purchasing only for im- 
mediate requirements. There is a slight 
increase in the demand for soft winters, 
particularly from the midwest, which are 
being quoted at approximately 40¢ sack 
under the selling prices on the past year’s 
crop. Cracker and cookie bakers are aug- 
menting their supplies with bookings for 
July-August. Shipping directions are fair- 
ly good, although stocks in general .are 
being held to fairly low levels. Production 
on nearly all types of *baking goods is still 
showing a decrease. Export sales are few 
and far between with Jimited amounts being 
worked to the South American countries 
and Europe. The French Supply Mission 
is purchasing 80% flour for July clear- 
ance. 

Quotations July 2: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.10@5.20, standard $4.95@ 
5.10, first clear $3.90@4.30; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $5.90@6.05, standard 
$5.75@5.90, first clear $5.30@5.65, high 
gluten $6.05@6.20; soft wheat short patent 
$5.15@5.65, straight $4.65@4.90, first clear 
$4@4.25, high ratio cake $5.40@5.85; Pa- 
cific Coast cake $6.95@7.15; pastry $6.10 
@6.30. Shipments by barge from Minne- 
apolis approximately 20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The market was quiet, with buy- 
ers watching progress of wheat harvests 
across the nation. Flour production in the 
area was down to less than 50% of capa- 
eity, and no prospects for improvement 
were in sight. One sales manager remarked 
that until trade with the Chinese main- 
land and North China Coast can be opened 
up, there is very little likelihood of im- 
provement in flour production in this area. 
Several of the smaller interior mills have 
been shut down for weeks, and the larger 
units are grinding only a fraction of their 
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é family 
patent $7.20, bluestem $6.27, bakery, $6.37, 
pastry $6.11. 

Portland: Flour business in the Pacifie 
Northwest’ has -been going from. bad. to 


- worse, with many of the mills. shut down 
. éntirely -and. others grinding only part of 


the time. Export business is lacking, while 
domestic trade is extremely quiet. Domestic 
buyers are anticipating lower prices for 
new crop. But mills have_not put out any 
new crop flour prices, awaiting develop- 
ments on new crop. Flour prices have ad- 
‘vanced on -old: crop, following the firm 
wheat prices for spot. wheat. . 

. Quotations on July 2: high gluten $6.45, 
all Montana $6.30, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.19, bluestem bakers $6.28, cake $6.75, 
pastry $6.20, whole wheat 100% $5.80, gra- 
ham $5.85, cracked wheat $5.65. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Bookings for August 
and September on government regulation 
flour have been made by the British Min- 
istry of Food, This is on the same price 
basis as at present, $2 bu., plus 5¢ carry- 
ing. charge. No other bookings were re- 
ported. The domestic market is unchanged. 
Quotations July 2: top patent springs for 
use in Canada $11 bbl., seconds $10.50, 
bakers $10.40, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars 
with 10¢ added for cartage where used, 
For export to U.K., government regulation 
flour $14 per 280 lb. for shipment to end 
of September, winter ports. 


Sales of winters show no improvement. 
Quotations July 2: $9.30 bbl, f.0.b. Mon- 
treal. 


Offerings of winter wheat are limited. 
Demand is light. Quotations July 2: $2.20@ 
2.25 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Export flour interest as far as 
this port’ is concerned continues to show 
no improvement. The current shortage of 
dollars in most of the normal buying na- 
tions is the cause of this condition; al- 
though buyers continue to flood shippers 
with inquiries. 


The continued weakness in the price of 
Class 2 wheat, now down to around $1.96 
bu., would normally be the signal for heavy 
export milling by western mills. As it is 
business is confined to normal sales to 
Manila and a few of the .Central and 
South American countries. 

Domestic flour sales are likewise below 
normal. The bulk of flour business here is 
coming from the bakeries with store sales 
eurtailed, due to the increased use of cake 
mixes. Latest cash car quotations on the 
basis of cotton 98's: first patents $11.25@ 
11.85; bakers patents $10.75. Western soft 
wheat flour $11.10@11.85. Limited Ontario 
cake and pastry offerings range from 
$13.50@14. 

Winnipeg: Canadian flour worked for ex- 
port last week reached a total of 770,000 
bbl., including almost 129,000 bbl: made up 
of small amounts: of Class 2 flour: for ship- 
ment to. numerous destinations. The re- 
mainder was. all worked to the U.K. Do- 
mestic trade in flour is moderate, and mills 
are working fairly close to capacity. Sup- 
plies are moving freely. Quotations July 2; 
‘top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort “William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11.15@11.40, cottons, second pat- 
ents $10.65@10.90, second patents to bakers 
$10.15 @10.40. 











Weétern Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
‘mspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Gommissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., June 23, 1949, (000’s omit- 
ted): 
Ft. William and Wheat Durum Oats Barl’y 








Port Arthur 6,052 460 1,234 3,422 
Vancouver-New 

-Westminster 8,736 1 181 85 
Churchill ....... 407 os ae 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ......+% 56 se 16 456 

Teta... aris 15,251 461 1,430 3,963 

Year ago ..... 10,889 496 2,142 ° 


Receipts during week ending June 23: 
Ft, Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,138 170 778 608 
Pacific seaboard. 969 ee 13 5 
Churehill ....... 282 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ........ 7 o 7 





Total ...5..-- 2,396 170 798 613 


Shipments during week ending June 23: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 





Lake ........ 1,744 71 270 298 

TRUE a bdctccses 39 4 137 34 

Milled or 

processed . = se 24 35 
Pacific Seaboard— 

Oppanm .....:.. 2,754 iké 

| er 21 1 58 3 
Other terminals* 34 es 3 68 

Total. 2. sep ewe 4.593 76 942 439 


Total receipts for sag crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to June 23, 1949 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..148, 829 14,484 50,639 44,843 


Pacific . seaboard. 2 931 2 1,887 391 
Churchill ....... 4,775 a 
Other terminals* 6998 7 632 2, 007 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to June 23, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt.. Ar..149,574 14, ae 54,296 45,867 


Pacific seaboard: 53,696 ere 444 
Churchill .....-. 5,314 & 
Other terminals* 760 S a 1,914 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western div: 
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United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of week ending June 25, 1949, 
and June 26, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 

Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond—, 
June June June June 
25 26 25 26 

1949 1948 1949 1948 

. se 131,163 69,550 192 35 

Ce 10,422 4,987 ve = 

>. Sar. 5,162 2,012 202 916 

| Perey 3,517 610 791 oe 

es 12,957 7,407 a? 816 

Flaxseed 16,393 1,733 &% we 
Soybeans 3,278 1,581 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in ative pays 
afloat in Canadian markets June 25 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, none (190,000) bu.; 
corn 274,000 (219,000); rye, none (13,000); 
barley 76,000 (none); soybeans 2,000 (none). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 





Board of Trade, June 25, 1949, (000’s omit- 
ted): 
Wheat —_ ye Barl’y 

WEIN oc ci sien 80 02 64 

BOOMS > veces ch 107 ¥ 
OO Perea 184 38 
ee pe ere 5 ee 

Totals ©. vi...-. 376 240 364 
Previous week .. lll 252 414 ‘so 
June 26, 1948 ... 35 875 va 816 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 


prices at Kansas City for June 25 and 
July 2: 

BRAN— June 25 July 2 
PU Wetec dukye $38.00@ 38.50 $....@*39,25 
August ....... 36.85@ 37.25 38.10@ 38.25 
September 35.75@ 36.40 37.10@ 37.25 
October ...... 35.75@ 36.50 37.00@ 37.50 
November 37.10@ 37.75 38.20@ 38.75 
December .... «o++@ «2... 38.36@ 39.26 

SHORTS— 
pears pee oe $44.85@ 45.50 $43.00@ 43.50 
RENOE vac ce'es 42.00@ 43.75 42.25@ 43.50 
September 40.50@ 41.50 41.00@ 42.50 
October ...... 40.00@ 41.50 41.00@ 42.25 
November 40.00@ 41.00 40.50@ 42.00 
December .... ~e1ee-@ .... 40.00@ 41.50 
Sales (tons) .. 720 360 

*Sale. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFF 


NELSON REESE, CHICAGO 
FLOUR DISTRIBUTOR, DIES 


CHICAGO—Nelson K. Reese, 84, 
well known flour distributor here, 
died June 30. He had been ailing for 
the past few years and retired from 
active business about a year ago. 

Mr. Reese started in the flour busi- 
ness in 1900, after having worked for 
several years with various wholesale 
grocery companies. He operated un- 
der his own name until about 15 
years ago, when the company was 
changed to Nelson K. Reese’s Sons 
Co. The firm has been located at 2627 
W. Washington St. for many years. 

. Reese was also financially in- 
terested in other businesses, such as 
several banks located outside the 
loop district. He also served on the 
West Park Board a number of years 
ago. 

He always was active in the Chi- 
cago Flour Club, now the Chicago As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, and 
served as its president many years 
ago. 

He is survived by three sons, all 


» active in the flour jobbing and bak- 


ery supply business founded by the 
father. They are Harold J., Milton 
L. and Warren D. A fourth son, Nor- 
man, died a year ago. He is also sur- 
vived by two daughters, Mrs. Alice 
Johnson, Detroit, and Mrs. Florence 
Smith, Villa Park, Il. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NULOMOLINE TO PARENT FIRM 


NEW YORK—tThe American Mo- 
lasses Co. has announced the merger 
into it of the Nulomoline Co. and the 
Sucrest Corp., wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries. The business of these com- 
panies will in the future be carried 
on by the parent company under the 
newly created Nulomoline division 
and Sucrest division. The step was 
said to be taken to improve efficiency 
.of operation and to effect economies. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 1b.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
SOR: TOMAS kd 66 scitgs vee e tes $...@6.55 $...@6.20 $...@... $...@... $6.65@6.75 
Spring top patent ............. 5.50@5.90 ‘an sea oa Ce wars ve Ore we, Bee § 
Spring high gluten ............ +++@... 5.80@6.00 ge +-@... 6.20@6.25 
OR Se Py we ~--@ .... 5.70@5.95 a --@65.60 ... 53 
Spring standard ...........+++.+-. 5.35@5.85 5.55@5.75 “oe wn --@5.50 6.00@6.05 
i. ee Be | ee ere are 4.90@5.53 5.25@5.55 ...@... -@4.30 5.55@5.65 
Hard winter family ............ ey are «--@... 5.50@6.20 ..-@6.35 ene ess 
Hard winter short ...........+. 5.18@5.33 --@... 5.06@5.10 ie @E.18. i... 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.13@5.20 ...@... 4.85@5.00 --@5.00 5.60@5.65 
Hard winter first clear ........ -@4,35 --@... 3.65@3.85 --@4.45 5.30@5.35 
Soft winter family ............. Jove bas ee ry Poe »-@5.60 ...@... 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.10@6.86 --@... 5.90@6.25 ..@5.45 6.50@5.55 
Soft winter standard .......... 5.15 @6.20 pa A Pe ee Poe Pt 
Soft winter straight ........... ys Keres «+@ ... 4.75@4.85 --@4.65 5.30@5.35 
Soft winter first clear .......... 5.55 @6.00 2 sae + Kae --@4.05 4.35@4.40 
Rye flour, white ...........+.0+- 3.80@4.15 «+» @4,15 7s See «++-@... 4.85@4.90 
Rye flour, ie abn ehichecenen sts 3.05 @3.30 -. @3.55 = wer --+@... 3.60@3.65 
Durum, gran., bulk* ........... 5.36@5.40 «- @5.20 = wae --.-@6.05 ...@65.64 
*5@10¢ less hee quick. 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Ty eS ee Are ee $...@6.85 $6.90@7.00 $...@ Bia ens Bestia 
Spring high gluten ............ 6.15 @6. 40 6.20@6.30 6.25@6.45 ...@... — lo 
Spring hort ....cccsciesaveccs @. 6.10@6.20 6.20@6.35 ...@... ...@... 
Spring standard ......eseeeence 5.90@6.15 6.00@6.10 6.05@6.20 ee oo cok 
Spring first clear .......-+5.0+. 5.50@5.85 5.70@5.85 5.65@56.80 --@.. 0 @ oss 
Hard winter short ..........+. 5.60@5.80 5.65@6.75 5.65@5.85 ahs Cony ses 
Hard winter standard ......... 5. “e 5.60 6.55@5.65 5.35@5.55 wer 6 oD les. 
Soft winter family ...........+- -@. 6.87@6.90 a ak ren 
Soft winter straight ........... 4. iéos. 90 «+-@... 5.30@5.85 eo Ve a Ges 
Soft winter standard ......... -@... 5.20@5.30 et Ea yw, ones ae 
Rye flour, white .......-se+se-: 4.20@ 4.50 4.40@4.50 wie Oe ww. ae Lr. eke 
Durum, gran., bulk .........+++ 5.62@5.77 vee cea Sa <o pes pil eM. bere 
Seattle Los asaeee Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent .... $...@7.20 Spring top patentf .. $...@11.00 $11.15@11.40 
Bluestem ........ «+ +@6.27 ‘@ Spring second ‘patent{ -@10.50 10.65@10.90 
Bakery grades .... @6.37 @ ° Spring first clear{ 1 9.40 oo bE. eee 
POMEL 2 ics hans @6.11 @ Spring exporta§ ..... -@14.00 as 
Ontario soft winterst -@ 9.30 ~-@ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes. 198-Ib. euttanas §$280-1b. estéadn 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (0000's omitted) on June 25, and corresponding date of a year ago: 


Baltimore 
a Or 
P| errr ear e ae 


PU: WOPUR voce viens 
Galveston .......... 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City ....... 
Milwaukee ......... 
Minneapolis ........ 
New Orleans ....... 
New York ......... 
PROT eke ccececces 
Philadelphia ....... 
Sioux City .......+.-. 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis .......... 


Lakes 
8 ae eee eee ee 


Totals 








-—Wheat—, ——Corn—, -—Oats—, -—Rye—. -Barley— ° 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
oa 1,866 547 3,109 25 1,042 524 723 16 335 4s 
ae 2,032 564 784 577 630 132 387 ae 184 68 
-" 587 56 ts <S a os ae ie 79 aie 
- 5,864 332 1,358 1,197 434 119 1,613 81 230 189 
~» 21,231 3,345 267 199 823 166 239 ° 3,290 337 
vs 5,574 9,434 69 57 134 193 5 ve 14 21 
~— 3,455 3,484 3 ee a ae we an +6 192 
re 9,261 9,817 e ~" bio ou a 7 P 
vs 325 80 627 614 36 45 31 1 o8 oe 
-+ 24,732 8,383 155 147 24 6 81 43 55 64 
ta 1,176 75 2 2 5 5 os -. 1,290 2,099 
o% 4,607 410 180 641 1,045 58 415 333 2,926 2,335 
oa 1,490 1,094 100 39 s 17 ats oe a - 
eis 81 116 61 3 81 2 be os 0 2 
-. 12,360 1,507 535 355 35 22 26 18 41 69 
we 549 ie 19 278 »% ci > és bie 40 
o8 377 698 1,537 12 567 2 22 12 338 88 
6 958 3 210 194 106 21 2 “4 45 4 
ay 3,258 907 390 365 2 115 © as 13 7 
os 2,144 342 182 140 63 17 10 > 15 2 
ae 5,364 4,735 4% Ag de ¥'6 ap P a's 3 
se 61 . 267 230 
oi os 249 37 ats 
.. 97,721 46,178 9,892 5,075 6,125 14,431 3,454 6,111 8,853 56,564 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 














Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 4 FLAX 
-——Minneapolis—, r Chicag . -—Kansas City—, Mpls. 
July Sept. Dec. July Sept. Dec. Mar. July Sept. Dee. Oct. 
June 27 . 216% 197% 197 196 197% 200% 197% 188% 190% 191% 370 
June 28 . 215% 196% 195% 195 197 199% 196% 189% 190% 192% 370 
June 29 . 216% 196% 196% 196% 198% 200% 197% 189 190% 191% 370 
June 30 . 216% 196% 196% 195% 197% 199% 196 192% 193% 194% 370 
July 1... 220 198% 197% 195% 197% 200 194% 192% 193% 194 370 
July 2... 219% 198% 197% 194 196% 198% 196% 190 193% 192 370 
c-CORNS - RYE , 0 A T8———_—. 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago 
July Sept July Sept. July Oct. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
June 27. 133% 126% 139% 141 131% 133% 132 131% 59% 59% 54% 563% 
June 28, 133% 126% 139% 140% 132 133% 130 130% 58% 59 53% 53% 
June 29. 134% 126% 140% 142 132% 132% 131% 132% 58% 59 53% 53 
June 30. 134% 126% 135% 139% 129% 130% 130% 131% 58% 58% 54 53 
July 1 .. 135% 126% 135% 139% 129% 130% 131% 131% 59% 59% 54% 54% 
July 2 .. 136% 126% 136 139 HOLIDAY 131 cobs 59% 59% 55 54% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Minneapolis 


Chicag 
Spring bran ....... $46. s0@ 46.7 76 “ vid Ap 50 
Hard winter bran .. -@. -@ 


Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 


BOS GOR ce otc ce cwess : 


Spring bran ....... $49.00@51.00 ¢.... 
Standard midds.* .. 


Toronto .. 
{Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. 


-@. -@. 
50.50 @54.50 48.50 @ 49.00 


Kansas City 
| ae 


St. Louis 
39.50@ 40.50 


Ft. Worth 
Py Ee 


se @ ake TA eis. 
43.75@44.75  46.00@ 48.00 





56.50 @57.60 een 1H 45.50@46.50 52.25@53.25  64.00@5656.00 
58.00@ 58.50 -@51.50 oo eas »paee wake eces@ivi. 
Buffalo Philadelphia Bost Pittsburgh Atlanta 
@59.00 $....@56.50 $....@.... 6+ @ weer 
58.00 @ 60.00 @65.00 65. -00@ 66. 00 .@. ~@.. 
61.00 @ 62.00 t@ a vine -@. so ccge +-@... 
62.00 @ 64.00 - @70.00 : | @68.00 6@ wie 10s @. 
Spring tree Shorts Middlings 
ceccsccceee $-++-@59.00 $....@60.00 $....-@60.00 
ovnevees ao 50. 50@53. 00 50.50@ 54.00 ovon® 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 














‘WANT ADS 

















sceenieaiinnsicl 
v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
20¢ per insertion for fo: 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion, 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 58, 
with 35 years’ experience, milling hard 
wheats and rye. Address 107, The North- 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











western Miller, 


SUPERINTENDENT WITH 16 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in hard, soft, and spring wheats. 
Interested in position with promising fu- 
ture. Address 77, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


DESIRE POSITION AS MANAGER IN 
small or assistant in larger plant. Kansas 
State graduate with experience in pre- 
pared mixes and packaging. Address 76, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


SITUATION WANTED — POSITION AS 
comptroller or assistant comptroller, Mill- 
ing experience. Capable man with more 
than twenty years of industrial and pub- 
lic accounting experience, plus thorough 
theoretical training. Address 88, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 








a ee alae } 
FOR SALE—NIAGARA 

4 section, new, unused. 
Co., Ine., Cologne, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED — LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
for protein determination, give full par- 
ticulars and lowest price. Master Baker 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Vancouver, Canada, 


SUPER SIFTER, 
Cologne Milling 














WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 





WANTED — ONE BUHLER EXPERI- 
mental mill, one McDaniel Angel-screen 
operator. Address 99, The. Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 





NEW CELLULOID 
FLOUR SLICKS 


New cellulose acetate flour slicks, 
handy pocket size. 2x5 inches. As- 
sorted colors. Durable. Stamped 
with Name, location and slogan as 
desired. Minimum order 25 slicks 
$6.25. In 100 lots Stamped $20. In 
500 lots $92. 10-inch stainless 
steel slicks each $1.65 as before. 


BAUM’S METAL SPECIALTIES 


1523 Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Wheat Pact 


(Continued from page 9) 


meeting. Mr. Brannan pledged the 
neutrality of the U.S. in regard to 
the permanent seat of the council, 
but it is believed that London will 
get unofficial U.S. backing as the 
choice for the council’s main office. 

At the opening of the session the 
following importing countries have 
ratified the pact: Austria, Belgium, 
Ceylon, Denmark, Greece, India, Ire- 
land, Israel, Lebanon, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Peru, Portugal, 
Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the Union of South Africa and the 
U.K. The exporting nations—Canada, 
Australia, the U.S. and France—have 
also approved. 

The ratification of the pact by In- 
dia and Lebanon raised the number 
of bushels subscribed to by import- 
ing countries over the 320 million re- 
quired to put the pact into operation. 
Only Uruguay among the exporters 
has not ratified the agreement. 

The absence of some importers 
from the ratification list does not 
necessarily mean that they have re- 
pudiated the document since all the 
national legislatures may not have 
had an opportunity to act on the 
proposal. Time extensions may be 
granted nations in this situation. 


See Future Advantage 


U.S. officials who will play an im- 
portant role in the wheat council 
see some future advantage in in- 
cluding Germany in the agreement. 
They say that it is unlikely that 
Canada will even be able to supply 
more than 10 million bushels of wheat 
to this area if the Germany quota re- 
quirement was to be _ reassigned 





among the three major wheat ex- 
porters. 

Australia is counted out as a po- 
tential supplier of wheat to Ger- 
many, which would give the US. 
the major share of this export ton- 
nage. If the inclusion of Germany 
now as a wheat agreement nation 
could be arranged USDA officials 
see the possibility of nailing down 
this export business for some time 
ahead. 

Under the present arrangements 
the army is buying flour for western 
Germany at the same rate in rela- 
tion to wheat tonnage as required 
under the new Economic Cooperation 
Administration act. If Germany went 
into the agreement when ECA funds 
were used the same percentage re- 
quirement for flour would continue, 
so on that basis there would be no 
change. 

Western Germany is about to bring 
its commercial and industrial activi- 
ties back under a free enterprise sys- 
tem with U.S. Army officials merely 
playing a supervisory role. German 
importers had hoped that under the 
planned arrangements that they 
would be able to renew their old 
U.S. connections. Standing in the way 
of this hope is the condition of ra- 
tioning in Germany, and it is doubted 
here that Germany would wish to 
complicate its ration controls by per- 
mitting imports of flour by the pri- 
vate trade or that it would author- 
ize the imports of wheat flour above 
the 130 million bushels wheat re- 
quirement estimate. The new civilian 
controls in Germany are likely to 
emphasize imports of raw materials 
which can be converted for export 
to earn dollar credits. 

However, because the army has 
initiated this proposal it may be a 
matter for further examination by 
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the milling industry. Industry offi- 
cials here say that some profitable 
export flour business to Germany 
can reasonably be expected. A study 
of the situation by millers may lead 
to the conclusion that inclusion of 
Germany in the wheat pact would 
more readily open up the flour ex- 
port trade than under present con- 
ditions. Since the U.S. is the domi- 
nant factor in the wheat council it 
is believed that formalities might 
be waived if the U.S. government 
made the suggestion to the council. 


Heads Delegation 

Albert J. Loveland, under secretary 
of agriculture, heads the U.S. delega- 
tion at the wheat council session. He 
is being assisted by Ralph S. Trigg, 
Production and.-Marketing Adminis- 
tration administrator; Fred J. Ros- 
siter, acting director of the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations of 
USDA; Edward G. Cale, the US. 
Department of State; James C. Fos- 
ter, commodities division of the Of- 
fice of International Trade. 

At the opening of the first session 
of the council internal U.S. problems 
remain to be settled. Chief among 
them is the matter of wheat prices 
to be charged to the ECA by the 
USDA for participating nations. It is 
understood that the Budget Bureau 
has referred the problem back to 
USDA. The Commodity Credit Corp. 
desires to bill its wheat to ECA na- 
tions at cost, without regard to cur- 
rent market prices. ECA, however, 
has sustained a substantial budget 
cut since its budget request reflects 
the maximum wheat pact price of 
$1.80 bu. From the national view- 
point the total cost remains the 
same, but the involved agencies do 
not wish to sustain the loss which 
is indicated. 





Crop Year Summary Reveals Drop 
of 50% in PMA Flour Procurement 


WASHINGTON—A drop of more 
than 50% in flour procurement by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration during the past 12 months as 
compared with the previous year is 
disclosed in the final report of grain 
procurement for the 1948-49 crop 
year released this week. 

This decrease in flour is noteworthy 
inasmuch as the total procurement 


volume was higher in 1948-49 than 
in 1947-48. Wheat procurement. de- 
clined only slightly. 

Flour pirchases by the PMA for 
the crop year, in terms of wheat, 
amounted to 31,402,636 bu., as com- 
pared with 81,045,162 bu. in the 1947- 
48 crop year. . 

Major changes in the recently end- 
ed crop year from the previous pe- 








MASTER BAKER FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


VANCOUVER — CANADA 
Millers and Exporters of all types of flour 
CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
CANADIAN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
CANADIAN SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
MACARONI MANUFACTURERS + 


CANNERS 














riod were in coarse grains, which 
approximately doubled in the case 
of barley and grain sorghums and in- 
creased significantly in corn. The 
1948-49 corn procurement reached 
66,122,823 bu., as compared with only 
2,000 in 1947-48. Rye procurement ex- 
panded substantially from less than 
a million bushels in 1947-48 to over 
6 million in 1948-49. Oat procure- 
ment fell from slightly more than 
7 million bushels to approximately 
4.75 million in 1948-49. 

The statement of USDA procure- 
ment in 1948-49 and 1947-48 follows, 
in bushels: 





1947-48 1948-49 

Went. vedds cee 308,286,253 290,478,925 
Flour (wheat 

equivalent) ..... 81,045,162 31,402,336 
CRE eee 9,595,806 17,565,725 
Grain sorghums ... 6,161,199 13,001,550 
ahaa ced vacert 914,813 6,008,410 
| See ere rer 7,167,168 4,740,960 
oO ety oy re See 2,000 66,122,823 

ro eee ee ee 413,172,401 429,321,029 


In addition to purchases of grain 
and flour, the CCC has acquired sub- 
stantial quantities of 1948 crop grain 
under price support. Incomplete re- 
ports from CCC field offices show a 
total of 159,356,803 bu. grain ac- 
quired under price support loans and 
purchase agreements. More complete 
reports on price support acquisitions 
will be issued from time to time as 
tabulations are completed. 

Price support acquisitions reported 
to date include 129,417,021 bu. wheat, 
6,701,235 bu. barley, 3,855,063 bu. 
corn, 31,476 bu. rye, 17,432,100 bu. 
grain sorghums and 1,919,908 bu. oats. 
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1949 WHEAT HARVEST 


The 13th Consecutive 
Excellent Hard Winter Wheat Crop 


Milling and Baking qualities of this year’s crop 
are reported as exceptionally fine — insuring 
another year of GOOD baking results from 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs No Blending 


Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





Daily Capacity 4,750 Cut. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bu. 
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CALIFORNIA 22% 
Karl Schindler, owner of a bakery 
at Kelseyville for the past 11 years, 
has purchased the City Bakery at 
Ukiah. The Ukiah concern has been 
in operation for more than 18 years. 
E. F. Weeters has sold his Mission 
Hills Bakery, 4021 Goldfinch Ave., 
San Diego, to W. H. and Sue M. Hill. 


Herman Mayer has sold his May- 
er’s Bakery, 8756 W. Pico Blvd., Los 
Angeles, to H. Earl Pemberton and 
Donald K. Wright. 

Joseph Karsh has sold his Karsh’s 
Bakery, 9129 W. Pico Blvd., Los An- 


geles, to Meyer Weiner and Barney — 


J. Barahal. 
Merle R. Fulker has sold his Lind- 





a 


say Bakery, 133 W. Honolulu St., 
Lindsay, to J. D. Jordan. 

Roy Closson recently closed his 
Jack & Jill’s Bakery, 3200 W. Mag- 
nolia Blvd., Burbank. 


COLORADO 


Jack M. Bennett has opened a bak- 
ery at 4423 W. 43rd Ave., in Denver. 





(ONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR,.....GIBRALTAR FLOUR 





The business is being operated under 
the name of Bennett’s Bakery. 

Frank Nelson has taken out a 
business permit to operate a bakery 
at 15th and Lawrence Sts., Denver. 

‘A pastry shop has been opened at 
2224 Pearl St., Boulder, by Edward 
F. White. 

Burt L. Holcomb has opened a re- 
tail bakery in Eads: 

Helen E. Bush and Kathleen L. 
Bush have taken over the Pastry 
Shop at 1464 York St., Denver. 

Herman W. Christoffers is the 
owner of a new retail bakery located 
at 5834 Montview Blvd., Denver. 

Warren E. Bailey, Virginia E. No- 
lan and Mrs. D. D.-Hadle have estab- 
lished a bakery at 2331 E. Colfax 
Ave., Denver. r 

The Taste Donut Co., 1515 E. 34th 
Ave., Denver, is now owned and op- 
erated by C. W. Dillon and Inez 
Rigsby. 

The Home Bakery, 400 S. 6th St., 
Montrose, is now owned by Mrs. D. 
Gamarra. 

Mildred Boyer has purchased the 
Golden Glaze Doughnut Shop, 3503 
Morrison Road, Denver. 

Mrs. Irene Chesaltis has opened a 
retail bakery in Colorado Springs at 
830% N. Institute St. 

William Sullivan is the owner of 
a new retail bakery at 4649 Washing- 
ton St., Denver. 

Fred J. Mitchell has established a 
bakery in Central City. 


DELAWARE 

The Deppe Baking Co., engaged in 
the general baking buisness, has been 
chartered by the secretary of state. 
Maximum authorized capital stock is 
$83,900 and 6,000 shares of stock of 
no par value. 

The Sally Ann Bread Co. has been 
chartered by the secretary of state 
in Dover. Capital of the firm was 
listed at $200,000 and 4,000 shares 
of stock without par value. The Cor- 
poration Trust Co., Wilmington, pro- 
cured the charter. 

The Vienna Model Baking Co., bak- 
ery products, has filed a charter of 
incorporation with the secretary of 
state’s office in Dover. Maximum 
authorized capitalization is 3,000 
shares of no par value. 


FLORIDA 


Newell’s Bakery, St. Petersburg, is 
planning an expansion program to 
add about 700 sq. ft. of floor space 
to the bakery. New equipment will 
also be installed. 

Roy’s Home Bakery is moving to 
a new location and will soon be 
housed at 9 Fifth St. N.W., Winter 
Haven. The new building is to be 
completely remodeled. 

The Nancy Ann Bake Shops is a 
new chain being opened in Miami by 
R. L. Stanford. No. 2 is now in op- 
eration at 1700 S.W. 3rd St. No. 1 
will be at 2428 S.W. 8th St. This 
will be the bakery headquarters and 
much of the baking will be done 
here. However, baking will be done 
to some extent at all four plants. 
No. 3 is to be locatéd at 3709 W. 
Flagler St. and plans have not as 
yet been completed for No. 4. Mr. 
Stanford is from Centralia, IIL, 
where he was connected with the 
Centralia Baking Co. 

ILLINOIS 


W. B. Glauber and Harold Cross 
have purchased the Keen Cake Co. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity . Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


For years in many of America’s leading bak- 
eries, where quality is demanded and top-notch 
baking value expected, I-H flours have been 
specified. The sound foundation of I-H flours, 
based on superior wheat quality, is the reason for 
Advertising Boosts Sales this good reputation. Scientific selection from the 
me diets anes hasieaee Dame cream of each year’s crop gives I-H flours full 
, assurance of good baking always. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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at Belleville from the former owners. 
Edward J. Barrett, secretary of state, 
has reported that a corporation char- 
ter had been granted to Keen Cakes 
& Pastries of Belleville. The incor- 
porators include W. Harold Cross, 
Marthagene Kuehn Cross and Wil- 
fred B. Glauber, and they are author- 
ized to issue 150 shares of common 
at a par value of $100 a share. 
Carroll L. Dunn of Redmon has 
bought the Sterling Bakery at Paris 
from I. E. Sterling, who is retiring 
from business after operating the 
bakery for more than 23 years. 
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IOWA 


Mrs. Sofus Jacobson has sold her 
Jacobson Bakery in Kimballton to 
Mr. and Mrs. Virgil Jacobsen, Car- 
roll. 

Richard Banwart has sold a half 
interest in Dick’s Pastry Shop, Cedar 
Falls, to Clarence Hurst. The part- 
nership is already in effect. 

The Omar Baking Co., Omaha, will 
build a distribution center in Corning 
for its products in southwestern Iowa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul West, former 
owners and operators of the Nevada 
(Iowa) Bakeshop, have re-purchased 






the shop from Mr. and Mrs. John 
Gustafson, to whom they sold it in 
1947. 


KANSAS 


Mr. and Mrs. K. C. Morain, Meade, 
recently purchased the Home Bakery 
there from Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Goss, 
who have owned and operated the 
establishment for 11 years. Mr. Mo- 
rain, who has operated an oil com- 
pany bulk station in Meade for five 
years, has engaged in baking as a 
hobby. 

Pence & Bales, IGA super food 
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GOOD WILL 


FLOUR IN COTTON BAGS — IN ANOTHER 
OF AMERICA’S MOST MODERN 





Courtesy of Helms’ Bakeries, Montebello, Calif. 


Texte Bac Manuracturers Association 


611 Davis Street 


@ 70 BAKERIES 


@ 710 HOUSEWIVES. 


@ 170 MILLS 


BAKERIES 





Evanston, Illinois 


GOVERNMENT 


SANITATION AUTHORITIES 
SPEAK ON BENEFITS OF 


COTTON BAGS 







Write for New Methods on 
how Cotton Bags can be 
packed most Economically 
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market in Ottawa has announced the 
opening of a new baking department 
in its store. This department will be 
operated in cooperation with the 
Drake Bakery, with Max Drake as 
operator. Quality bakery goods are 
prepared daily. Mrs. Elsie Casida is 
in charge of sales in the new bakery 
department. 
MISSOURI 

Orville Duley and son Gene have 
purchased the Dixie Cream Donut 
Shop at Poplar Bluff and are oper- 
ating it. They came to Popular Bluff 
from Ludington, Mich., where they 
have been operating a similar busi- 
ness. 

Hart’s Bakery, Sikeston, which cel- 
ebrated its fourth anniversary in 
April, has just completed a $100,000 
expansion program. One of the major 
items in the expansion program was 
the laying of a.new hardwood floor 
throughout the large building, mak- 
ing possible the most sanitary condi- 
tions. Other new equipment includes 
an oven, a slicer and a proof box. 
Also a new leading dock and mainte- 
nance room for the company’s fleet 
of 23 trucks were added to the bak- 
ery. The offices of the bakery have 
been enlarged and redecorated. There 
are 75 persons now employed at the 
plant. 

MONTANA 


Vince Weggenman has purchased 
the Barker Bakery in Helena from 
John Smovir. Mr. Weggenman was 
formerly with the Eddy Baking Co. 
in Helena. 


NEW JERSEY 

The Hathaway Bakeries has pur- 
chased the plant of the Woodcraft 
Mfg. Co. at Plainfield. The sale in- 
volved a modern one-story, hollow 
tile structure of 10,000 sq. ft. which 
will be occupied by the Hathaway 
wholesale and retail department. Mo- 
tor trucks for distribution to stores, 
restaurants and homes in Union and 
Middlesex counties. will operate from 
the Plainfield location. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Johnson Bakery, Lawton, held 
a formal opening recently of its $50,- 
000 retail shop. An estimated 2,000 
visitors attended the opening of the 
plant, which is located in the newer 
residential section of Lawton. Charles 
L. Johnson is owner. 

A $20,000 bakery plant, known as 
Simmons Bakery, Holdenville, opened 
recently. 


WISCONSIN 


The Bake Rite Bakery in Beloit 
recently celebrated its 29th anniver- 
sary. Arthur R. Wienke, son of the 
founder, is owner. 

Full ownership in the Augusta 
(Wis.) Bakery was completed by 
William Nelson recently when he 
purchased the interest of Stanley 
Johnson, who is taking specialized 
work in baking in Chicago. 

Arthur Klotzbuecher has sold his 
bakery in Princeton to Earl Okey. 

The Bake-Rite Bakery, 319 State 
St., Beloit, observed its 29th birth- 
day anniversary recently. To cele- 
brate the anniversary the shop ran 
specials daily throughout the week, 
and presented customers with free 
samples of bakery products. 

The new Seroka & Sons Bakery 
has been opened at 5513 Sixth Ave., 
Keno&sha, by Constantine Seroka and 
his son, Leo. The new modern down- 
town establishment supplements the 
bakery which has been operated by 
the elder Seroka for the past three 
years. Cakes and pastries will be fea- 
turned at the new store, while the 
northside shop will continue to make 
bread and rolls. 
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WEW PRODUCTS 





Introduce New Classen 


The Livingston Engineering Co., 
Worcester, Mass., is introducing a 
new steam-jet cleaner, which, it 
states, is particularly adaptable for 
large baking plants. The company 
states that “with the ‘Speedyylectric’ 
steam lance, steam and concentrated 
solvent are mixed and atomized at 
the jet—the operator has instant con- 
trol of the jet and solvent at all 
times.” It further explains that 
“steam-jet cleaning is an effective 
method of cleaning and sterilizing 
in corners, along the bases of equip- 
ment and any other inaccessible 
spots.” 

Can Opener 


A heavy-duty can cutter suitable 
for opening cans of various sizes 
and shapes is described in a new 
folder issued by the Dazey Corp., 
St. Louis 7, Mo. The opener has fea- 
tures of flexibility that are said to 
to be unique. Further information is 
available from the manufacturer. 


AMF Dual-Ratio Feature 


A new “Dual-Ratio” feature, sup- 
plied on the American Machine & 
Foundry Co.’s “Glen 340 Mixer,” per- 
mits head-beater ratio selection to 
assure optimum results in mixing 
and whipping. Said to be a decided 
improvement over a_ single - ratio 
mixer, the “Dual-Ratio” feature on 
the AMF mixer gives bakers two 
ratios on one machine for perfect 
mixing control. 

’ For whipping, the mixer’s ratio 
selector lever is turned to “fast” and 
the 2 to 1 ratio is used (the beater re- 


volves two times while the head re- , 


volves once in the bowl). For mix- 
ing, the mixer’s ratio selector jever 
is turned to “slow” and the 4 to 1 
ratio is used (the beater revolves 
four times while the head revolves 
once in the bowl). These two ratios 
were established after AMF had 
made extensive experiments over a 
period of many years, the company 
points out. 

The ratio selector lever also per- 
mits the operator to stop the rota- 
tion of the head anywhere in the 
bowl while the beater continues to 
revolve. Advantages claimed for 
“Dual-Ratio” on foam batches in- 
clude a 20% saving in mixing time; 
elimination of deflectors; reduction in 
swirling; increase in whipping action; 
production of closer-grained texture. 
Advantages claimed for ‘“Dual-Ratio” 
on cake batters include easier addi- 
tion and instant distribution of in- 
gredients without discoloration of 
batch, and increased batter structure 
stability. Those interested in learn- 
ing more about the “Dual-Ratio AMF 
Glen ‘340’ Mixer” may write to the 
Bakery Division, American Machine 
& Foundry Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


NEW LITERATURE 


New Equipment Catalog 


A new and revised catalog covering 
electric heaters and controls was re- 
cently released by the Industrial En- 
gineering & Equipment Co., 711 Sona 
Theresa Ave., St. Louis, Mo. The 
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interest to the baking industry, the 
company points out, such as new bul- 
letins on grooved type and drum heat- 
ers for use with various machines, 
thermostats and controls, and heaters 
for wrapping machines. 

Further information on the cata- 
log is available from the Industrial 
Engineering & Equipment Co. 


Cellophane Packaging 


With a view to helping prepackag- 
ers in the selection of proper wrap- 
ping materials, the Sylvania division, 
American Viscose Corp., is now dis- 
tributing the enclosed brochure, “Syl- 
vania Cellophane for Retail Store 
Prepackaging.” 





. To those interested in prepackag- 
ing at the retail level the booklet is 
said to offer good ideas and valuable 
information. It presents a group of 
cellophanes recommended for satis- 
factory retail point packaging in the 
meat, produce, dairy and grocery de- 
partments and lists the various type 
designations. Properties and uses of 
each film are described and are 
grouped under the classifications to 
which they are best suited. In addi- 
tion there are several prepackaging 
pointers that should prove helpful 
to cellophane users. 

Copies of the brochure, which was 
prepared by Sylvania’s market de- 
velopment department, may be ob- 
tained from Sylvania division, Ameri- 
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can Viscose Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. 


ASBE Paper on Bread 


At the 25th meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers the 
general subject of the effect of dough 
ingredients and conditions on bread 
quality was discussed. 

The first of these discussions was 
by Charles DeBrower, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago. 

A copy of this bulletin will be sent 
on request to the secretary, Victor 
Marx, Room 1354, La Salle W: 
Building, 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, IIL, if a 6¢ stamped addressed 
envelope of the long type is en- 
closed. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


D ON’T take our word for it. Compare for 
yourself the fine baking values of HUNTER’S 
CREAM with those of any other bakery flour. 
You will find the reason why HUNTER’S 
CREAM, the oldest flour brand in Kansas, has 
such a long record of satisfied customers. Write 


for samples. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








catalog has been considerably bly en ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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NEW ENCLOSED SHOE 
prevents collection of 
dust and dirt 
typical of USP's ‘better 
engineering. 




























Choose USP Stainless Steel 


Dough Troughs 


“Quick-Lock” Gate End 


“Controlled-Flow’’ End 









“Chute” Type End 








According to a recent nation-wide survey*, 
progressive bakers have charted plans .. . 
to improve sanitation . . . to build a 
more profitable baked goods aslaens To 
help do this, they're installing modern 
efficient equipment. 





1969 BAKING INDUSTRY 
ExPosiTION 
Attentic City—Oct. 15-20 











If you are one of the “Smart Set” and 
expect to equip a new plant, add new 
equipment or replace the old, it will pay 
you to call in your Union Steel jobber 
now. Union Steel’s more than 40 years ex- 
perience is at your service to help you 
get exactly what ~ need to save you 
time and money . . . help you cut operat- 
ing costs. ° 
FOR EXAMPLE: 

IN DOUGH TROUGHS .. . See first 
USF's Line of New Stainless Steel Beau- 
ties! 

Improve Sanitation with USP dough 
troughs featuring roll top rims, round 
corner design with no seams or crevices 
to collect dust, dirt or dough. 

Save Up to 94% on Floor Space. USP 
dough troughs are deeper, easier to han- 
dle, sanitary, easy to grease. 

Wide Variety of Sizes .. . from 4 to 12’ 
lengths. As your first step toward better 
dough handling, see your USP Jobber now! 


*A leading bakery magazine mgd asked bakers, 
“Will you add new 
1949?” 55% of all who replied queaek 


machinery equipment in 
“« YES!” 
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NEp UNION STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


ALBION, MICHIGAN 













SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 












RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL . 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat.Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 























CAKE FLOUR 


Milled by 


M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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80 Years oftReliability | 
1 [PILLSBURY’S 

| BAKERY, FLOURS 
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Dear Old Lady: Little boy, does 
your mother know you smoke? 

Little Boy: Does your husband 
know you speak to strange men on 


the street? 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Discouraged by a laundry that kept 
sending his clothes back so shrunk 
that he couldn’t get into them, a 
customer finally got mad and sent 
them a big railroad spike. To it he 
wired a note saying, “I'll bet you 
can’t shrink THIS!” Eventually the 
laundry returned a small bundle. In 
it was a carpet tack and note which 
read, ‘“‘The heck we can’t.” 


¢¢ 


A worker looked in his lunch pail 
each day and as he unwrapped his 
sandwich, he said, “Bah! Peanut but- 
ter again!” and threw it into the ash 
can. A fellow worker observing this, 
said to him one day, “Can’t your 
wife make any other kind of sand- 
wish except peanut butter?” The 
first worker replied, “You leave my 
wife out of this; I make my own 
sandwiches!” 


¢*¢ ¢ 


A Chinaman had a toothache and 
phoned a dentist for an appointment. 
“Two-thirty all right?” asked the 
dentist. 
"Tea, 
hurtee, all right. What time I come?” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A Scotchman entered a saddlery 
shop and asked for a single spur. 

“Why only one?” asked the sales- 
man. 

“Well,” replied Sandy, “If I can 
get one side of the horse to go, the 
other will have to go with it.” 


¢7¢¢ 


The lecturer had reached one of 
his most telling points. “He who 
gives in when he’s wrong is wise; 
but the man who gives in when he’s 
right is— 

“Married,” came a voice from the 


audience. 
¢$?¢F 


“Thank goodness that misery is 
over.” 

“What misery?” 

“Dancing with the hostess. Have 
you been through it yet?” 

“I don’t have to. I am the host.” 


¢¢ 


Patient: Since we’ve known each 
other so long, doctor, I’m not going 
to insult you by paying any bill, but 
T'll leave you a handsome legacy in 
my will. 

Doctor: That’s very nice of you, 
I'm sure. By the way, just let me 
have that prescription again. There’s 
a slight change I'd like to make in it. 


*¢¢ 


Policeman (to intoxicated man, 
who is trying to fit key into lamp- 
post): I'm afraid there’s nobody 
home there tonight. 

Stewed: Mus’ be. Tharsh a light 
upstairs. 








BAKERY 


SWANS DOW CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
_ NGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INGeeR PORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








replied the Chinese, “tooth’ 


ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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A SUCCESSFUL DON 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR Toy 
FINEST E 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 











Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Expert Flour—18% and 00% 


SAXONY MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Cable Address: SAXONMILL 
100th ANNIVERSARY —1849-1949 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
High-Grade 
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FAST IN TWO SENSES 


Because the Super-Concrete Staves lay up 
readily, Neff & Fry Storage Bins are erect- 
ed fast; i.e., in a comparatively short time. 

The staves interlock together firmly. 
The tiers are securely bound with heavy 
galvanized steel rings. The materials are 
enduring. So Neff & Fry Bins stand fast; 
i.e., ruggedby, for a long time. 

Experience over a period of almost 30 years 
proves that Neff & Fry Super-Concrete Stave 
Storage Bins serve from one generation to the 
next with virtually no upkeep cost. Many of the 
leading manufacturing, processing, mining, 
quarrying, distributing, and transportation com- 
panies of the country will testify that this is true. 

We'll gladly give you the evidence. Get it be- 
fore you contract for storage bins, Write, wire, 
or phone us. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 
CAMDEN, OHIO 
For All Sorts of Bulk Flowable Materials 


NEFF & FRY STORAGE BINS 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 

Bourse Building Chamb 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 





of C ce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Mich. 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“Supzrs” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
Oasie Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypney 











ANALYSES 


CEREAL GR 
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Siebel institut of Technology 


74 West Jackson Bivd . Chic 
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Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Greenbank, H. J., & C0.....esseeeccees 
Green’s Milling Oo. ......ceeseseeseceee 
Grippeling & Verkley .......-+seseseees 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co......... 
Hachmeister, Inc. 
Hallet & Carey ....scecssescrees temees 
Hamm, J. M. & GC. Mi... ccccecccccvccee 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co...........+.. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.. 
Harris, Upham & Co.......... 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain. Co., Inc. 
Heide, Henry, Inc. .. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc, 
Holland Engraving Co. .........+..«.-. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co.............. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 
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Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co............+e06. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jas & Van Walbeek 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, L. Ri, & BOM... ccc ccccccsevcsses 
Johansen, Anth., & C0... eeeeeeee 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Johnston, Jo@ .....ecececeees 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 

Joseph, I. &., Co., IMC... . ce eee ececeees ve 
Tustewem, BroGe. wccccsccvsssccsccvnves 


Kansas Flour Mills Company.......... 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kaswan, Joseph 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly Flour Co. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co.............. 
Kenser, Charles H. ........-eeeeeecvuce 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kerr Gifford & Co., Imc. ........665065 
Kimpton, W. S., & Soms.............05 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............ 
King, M. D., Milling Co..............+. 
King Midas Flour Mills................ 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, LtG@. ....ccceccscccscccces 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Koerner, John B., & ©Co.......0--0ee00% 


LeGramMe MUS. .ncccocccescdscccevseds 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.. 
Lakeside Milling Co., 
Laminated Bakery sets nie Research 
COuMmed] cocscccosccsocsere 
Lathrop Grain Corporation ORs <itcdb.conp 
Lever Bros. Oo. .....+5-+6+ 
Lexington Mill & Blevator Oo. eases Sees 
Teokcem & Ge. cccscccccccccpesbeistacece 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ....eeeeeees 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Imc............. 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.......... so 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd............. eee 
McKinnon & McDonald, Lta. sosece 
BnMaEM,- OREO oc cccncceseecccccvecceses 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd.......... 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc............++... 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam......... 
Mennel Milling Co. ......eseeeeeseees ° 
Merock & O6., IMG... .ccscccecscccesscece 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ............. ee 
Midland Flour Milling Co.............. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Imc........ 
Milling EXngimeers, Inc. .........ese05. 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 

Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ............ 
Minot Flour Mill Co....... Cecccesovece 
Mitchell, B. P., Co........0055. Scuseese 
Montana Flour Mills Co.............6+5 
Moore-Lowry Fiour Mills Co........... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co........... or Kens 
Morrison Milling O0.......6....ceeeeees 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Lta pede cadoses 
Morten Milling Co. ........ gence déecaed 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 

PER OGL vv bcsi ve cceveewecscccccecs 
National Bakers Supply House Assn. . 
National Cotton Council of America. 
National Yeast Corp. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills” Co... bebvccce 
Neff & Fry Co. ...... covevceseses TT 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr........+.ee05 oe 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ...... Scleces Sceerede 
New Contury O60. ...c.ccccceccscencees 
New Era Milling Co.........-esccceees 
Newton Milling & Blevator Oo........ 


Noblesville Milling Co. 
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Norenberg & Belsheim .........+.+++. 
Norris Grain Co, 2.0.0... ecsececccvecnss ° 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ....... 
N. W. Mills Sales Agency... 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Osieck & CO. ceceseecceserens 


++++.Cover 


wee eee 


se eeeeeee 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co..... ereyrry 
Paniplus Company .........-.sseeeseees 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............ 
Pearistone, H.. 8., Co.......... prey 
po ee CS eer TT TT eT TT 
Penn, William, Flour Co............. ee 
Petersen OvenCo. .......... weep ees * 
Pfeffer Milling Co. .......ceseecevees P 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., PRR Repay 
Pillman & Phillips ........... vee ceeds 
Pillsbury Mills, IMG? ........-.eeeeeees 
i OE BR Sar ht ee rere i res 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co.. 50> Wee waves pee 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. ...... veces tas en 
Procter & Gamble ........... ore 


Quaker Oats Company ..........+ee+e05 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M.........6e+ee+5 
Red River Milling Co............++++. . 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co......... 


.Red Wing Milling Co............ssse00% 


Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd....... . 
Riegel Paper Corp. .........esseceecees 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Ross Milling Co. 
Ruoff, A., & Co.... 
Russell, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co............... 
Russell Milling Co. ......... 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co........eeseee- 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
es Ge arene OOS i be cccdosnveccecese 
GO BE abe cccwd seccccdcvevececas 
Schneider, W. H., Company ........... 
Schultz, Baujan & Co...........seeeees 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Shellabarger’s, Inc. ..........sseeeecees 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc............ 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. .............. 
Siebel Institute of Technology.......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc.,.......... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ...... ecsewue 
Dplmaies,: Ee Givnwstived ec vcccveveasces 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. ...........ceeeees 
Stannard, Collins & Co................-. 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc.......... sows 
Stolp @ Co., Ltd. .........0665: sh vees 
Stratton Grain Co. .......ccececceccees 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ............-. 
Strisik, S. R., Co...... eéseece 
Sullivan & Kennedy ...............005. 
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Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ..........++:. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Oo., Ltd............. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ...... Cb eocecceses 
Tension Envelope Corp. .............+. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co............. 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn....... e 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc... .. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
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Toronto Blevators, Ltd. ............+6. 
Tri-State Milling Co. ......... ineeop ¥ae 
Uhimann Grain Co. .......6.eeeees eose 
Union Steel Products Co. ..... TrTarrin 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............ 
Urban, George, Milling Co....... onsees 
Valier & Spies Milling Company...... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .......... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.............. 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import .......... Sevres 
VER PR. Ga, B Otic cccvctsdecesecccccnse 
Voigt Milling Co. ......... ee cecsece 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland. vieve Seba 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ............665- ° 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co, ............ ‘ 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. ............ . 
Wamego Milling Co. .............665- e 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ............ ec 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ........... 
Weber Flour Mills Co,......... eteeseese 
Western Assurance Co. ......... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Lta.. 40 
Western Milling Co. ........-....c008- 
Western Star Mill Co....... pe decccccee 
Weed BOG se ciiescisveseccices ocesed 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. Seevoce ooes 
Wichita Flour Mills Oo....... asctoveces 
Williams Bros. Co. .......... eccecoces 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons pe dneeweeess 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. ............ esee 


Witsenburg, Firma, Jr. ......... 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc............66565 
Wolf BEIBIEG OO. os cscccdcccctccccvcece 
Woods Mfg. Co., 
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THERE ARE 












IN FLOUR PROCESSING TOO 





“SECONDS” 


Just as the “seconds” give invaluable aid to the boxer, so will the N-A 
Flour Service Division help you in any problems encountered in the maturing, 
bleaching and.enriching of flour. 

With over twenty-five years’ experience, the N-A Flour Service Division 
can expertly study your operations and thus correctly apply their time-tested 
products to these phases of your flour processing. 

On 24-hour duty, the N-A serviceman will promptly answer your call 
and thus be immediately available to “second” for you. Moreover, his frequent 
and thorough inspections of your bleaching, maturing and enriching equipment 
prevent last minute “emergencies” and guarantee a smooth, efficient operation. 

Why not call your nearest N-A Representative and 
let him demonstrate how the N-A Flour Service Division 
can be your “second.” 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 















No career girl 
could be better paid 


She sees the sick walk away well ... and she knows her part 


in that magic process. 


She is the welcome steps in the night, the extra pair of skilled 
hands in surgery, the promise of sleep to the sleepless, the 
angel-in-uniform to the youngster-in-splints. 


She earns more money than ever before. But she earns, too, 
the appreciation of her patients, the abiding confidence of 
the doctors, the knowledge that no girl lives a more richly 


useful life. 


Perhaps you know a young lady who can qualify for nursing 
(high school graduate). She is badly needed. The current 
shortage of nurses is estimated at 42,000. And still more 
thousands will be needed soon, both for new hospitals and 


health centers, and for public health service. 


The place to apply for information about a nursing education 
is at any local hospital. The time to do it is now. 





